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PREFACE. 
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strict 


DGE. 


Few  passages  of  history  are  more  striking 
than  those  which  record  the  efforts  of  the  earlier 
French  Jesuits  to  convert  the  Indians.  Full  as 
they  are  of  dramatic  and  philosophic  interest, 
bearing  strongly  on  the  political  destinies  of 
America,  and  closely  involved  with  the  history 
of  its  native  population,  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  have  been  left  so  long  in  obscurity.  While 
the  infant  colonies  of  England  still  clung  feebly 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  events  deeply 
ominous  to  their  future  were  in  progress,  un- 
known to  them,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
volume,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  iv/und 
strange  allies  in  this  Western  World. 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
early  Jesuits  of  New  France  are  very  copious. 
During  a  period  of  forty  years,  the  Superior  of 
the  Mission  sent,  every  summer,  long  and  de- 
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tailed  reports,  embodying  or  accompanied  by  the 
reports  of  his  subordinates,  to  the  Provincial  of 
tlio  Order  at  Paris,  where  they  were  annually 
published,  in  duodecimo  volumes,   forming  the 
remarkable  series  known  as  the  Jesuit  Relations. 
Though   the   productions   of   men  of  scholastic 
training,   they   are   simple   and  often  crude  in 
style,  as  might  be  expected  of  narratives  hastily 
written  in  Indian  lodges  or  rude  mission-houses 
in  the  forest,  amid  annoyances  and  interruptions 
of  all   kinds.     In  respect  to  the  value  of  their 
contents,  they  are  exceedingly  unequal.     Mod- 
est records  of  marvellous  adventures  and  sacri- 
fices, and  vivid  pictures  of  forest  life,  alternate 
with  prolix  and  monotonous  details  of  the  con- 
version  of   individual   savages,  and  the  praise- 
worthy deportment  of  some  exemplary  neophyte. 
With  regard  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  North  America,  it 
is   impossible  to  exaggerate   their   value  as  an 
authority.     I  should  add,  that  the  closest  exami- 
nation has  left  me  no  doubt  that  these  mission- 
aries wrote  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the 
Relations  hold  a  high   place    as   authentic  and 
trustworthy    historical     documents.     They    are 
very  scarce,  and  no  complete  collection  of  them 
exists  in  America.     The  entire  series  was,  how- 
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ever,  republished,  '.i  1858,  by  the  Canadian 
government,  in  three  large  octavo  volumes.^ 

These  iurni  but  a.  part  of  the  surviving  writ- 
ings of  the  Fronc.li-American  Jesuits.  Many 
iidditional  reports,  memoirs,  journals,  and  let- 
ters, ollic/ial  and  private,  have  come  down  to  us ; 
some  of  which  have  recently  been  printed,  while 
others  remain  in  manuscript.  Nearly  every 
prominent  actor  in  the  scenes  to  be  described 
has  left  his  own  record  of  events  in  which  he 
bore  part,  in  the  shape  of  reports  to  his  Superi- 
ors or  letters  to  his  friends.  I  have  studied  and 
compared  these  authorities,  as  well  as  a  great 
mass  of  collateral  evidence,  with  more  than 
usual  care,  striving  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy  of  statement,  and  to  reproduce  an 
image  of  the  past  with  photographic  clearness 
and  truth. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  volume  is 
independent  of  the  rest ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  set  forth  in  it  is  essential  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  narrative  which  follows. 

In  the  collection  of  material,  I  have  received 

1  Both  editions  —  tlie  old  and  the  new  —  are  cited  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Where  the  reference  is  to  the  old  edition,  it  is  indicated 
by  the  name  of  the  publisher  (Cramoisy),  appended  to  the  citation, 
in  brackets. 

In  extracts  given  in  the  notes,  the  antiquated  orthography  and 
accentuation  are  preserved. 
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valuable  aid  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  Rev.  Felix 
Martin,  S.J.,  the  Al)b(^s  Laverditire  and  II.  R. 
(/as<^rain,  Dr.  J.  C.  Taeh<i,  and  the  late  Jac(|ues 
Viger,  Ks(j. 

1  |)i'u))(>se  to  devote  the  next  volume  of  thin 
►series  to  tlu?  discovery  and  occupation  by  the 
French  of  the    Valley  of  the   Mississippi. 

Boston,  1st  May,  I8(i7. 
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From  the  painting  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Quebec. 

Marie  de  l'Incarnation „      267 

From  an  engraving  by  J.  Edelinck,  in  the  Convent  des 
Ursulines,  Quebec. 
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THE 


JESUITS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

NATIVE  TRIBES. 

Divisions. —  The  Aloonquins. —  Thk  Hurons:  their  Houses; 
Fortifications;  Habits;  Arts;  Women;  Trade;  Festivi- 
ties; Medicine.  —  The  Touacco  Nation.  —  The  Nedtrals. — 
The  Eries.  —  The  Andastes.  —  The  Iroquois  :  Social  and 
Political  Organization.  —  Iroquois  Institutions,  Customs, 
AND  Character.  —  Indian  Religion  and  Superstitions.  — 
The  Indian  Mind. 

America,  when  it  became  known  to  Europeans, 
was,  as  it  had  long  been,  a  scene  of  wide-spread 
revolution.  North  and  South,  tribe  was  giving  place 
to  tribe,  language  to  language ;  for  the  Indian,  hope- 
lessly unchanging  in  respect  to  individual  and  social 
development,  was,  as  regarded  tribal  relations  and 
local  haunts,  mutable  as  the  wind.  In  Canada  and 
the  northern  section  of  the  United  States,  the  elements 
of  change  were  especially  active.  The  Indian  popu- 
lation which,  in  1535,  Cartier  found  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  had  disappeared  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
century,  and  another  race  had  succeeded,  in  language 
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and  customs  widely  dilTcnMit;  wliilo,  in  the  region 
now  forming  the  State  of  New  York,  a  power  was 
rising  to  a  ferocious  vitality,  wliich,  but  for  the 
presence  of  Earoj)eans,  would  probaljly  have  sub- 
jected, absorbed,  or  exterminated  every  other  Indian 
community  east  of  the  Mississippi  uud  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  vast  tract  of  wilderness  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Carolinas  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  was  divided  between  two  great  families  of 
tribes,  distinguished  by  a  radical  difference  of  lan- 
guage. A  part  of  Virginia  and  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  southeastern  New  York,  New  England,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Lower  Canada  were 
occupied,  so  far  as  occupied  at  all,  by  tribes  speaking 
various  Algonquin  languages  and  dialects.  They 
extended,  moreover,  along  the  shores  of  the  Upper 
Lakes,  and  into  the  dreary  northern  wastes  bej^ond. 
They  held  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
and  detached  bands  ranged  the  lonely  hunting- 
ground  of  Kentucky.  1 

Like  a  great  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonquins 
lay  the  country  of  tribes  speaking  the  generic  tongue 
of  the  Iroquois.     The  true  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations, 

1  The  word  Algonquin  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  signification. 
It  was  originally  applied  to  a  group  of  tribes  north  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  The  difference  of  language  between  the  original 
Algonquins  and  the  Abenakis  of  New  England,  the  Ojibwas  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  the  Illinois  of  the  West  corresponded  to  the  differ- 
ence between  French  and  Italian,  or  Italian  and  Spanish.  Each  of 
these  languages,  again,  had  its  dialects,  like  those  of  different 
provinces  of  France. 
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fxtenrled  thrniicfli  (-entral  New  York,  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Genesee.  Soiithwanl  lay  tlie  Andastes, 
on  and  near  the  Suscpielianiia;  westward,  the  Eries, 
alonf  the  sonthern  shore  of  l^ake  Erie,  and  the  Neutral 
Nation,  akmg  its  northern  shore  from  Niiiij^ara  towards 
tlie  Detroit;  while  the  towns  of  the  Ilurons  lay  near 
the  lake  to  which  they  have  h^ft  their  name.* 

Of  the  Algonquin  pojndati(»iis,  the  densest,  despite 
a  recent  epidemic  which  had  swept  them  off  by  thou- 
sands, was  in  New  England.  Here  were  Mohicans, 
Pequots,  Narragansetts,  Wampanoags,  Massachusetts, 
Penacooks,  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Puritan.  On 
the  whole,  these  savages  were  favorable  specimens  of 
the  Algonquin  stock,  belonging  to  that  section  of  it 
which  tilled  the  soil,  and  was  thus  in  some  measure 
spared  the  extremes  of  misery  and  degradation  to 
which  the  wandering  hunter  tribes  were  often  reduced. 
They  owed  much,  also,  to  the  bounty  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  they  tended  towards  the  coast;  which,  before 
the  epidemic,  Champlain  and  Smith  had  seen  at 
many  points  studded  with  wigwams  and  waving  with 
harvests  of  maize.     Fear,  too,  drove  them  eastward ; 
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'  To  the  ahovc  pcneral  statements  there  was,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sevontoontli  century,  but  one  exception  wortli  notice.  A  de- 
tached branch  of  the  Dahcotah  stock,  the  Winnebago,  was  estab- 
lished south  of  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
Algonquins;  and  small  Dahcotah  bands  had  also  planted  them- 
selves on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude. 

There  was  another  branch  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  Carolinas,  con- 
sisting of  the  Tuscaroras  and  kindred  bands.  In  1715  they  were 
joined  to  the  Five  Nations. 
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for  the  Iroquois  pnrsned  them  with  an  inveterate 
enmity.  Some  paid  yearly  tribute  to  their  tyrants, 
while  othei-s  were  still  subject  to  their  inroads,  flyinp 
\n  terror  at  the  sound  of  the  Mohawk  war-cry. 
Westward,  the  population  thiiuied  rapidly;  north- 
ward, it  soon  disappeared.  Northern  New  Hampshire, 
the  whole  of  Vermont,  and  western  Massachusetts 
had  no  human  tenants  but  the  roving  hunter  or 
prowling  warrior. 

We  have  said  that  this  group  of  tribes  was  rela- 
tively very  populous;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  all  of  them  united,  had  union  been  possible, 
could  have  mustered  eight  thousand  fighting  men. 
To  speak  further  of  them  is  needless,  for  they  were 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Jesuit  labors.  The  heresy 
of  heresies  had  planted  itself  among  them;  and  it 
was  for  the  apostle  Eliot,  not  the  Jesuit,  to  essay 
their  conversion.^ 

'  These  Indians,  the  Arraouchiquois  of  the  old  French  writers, 
were  in  a  state  of  clironic  war  with  the  tribes  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Chauiplain,  on  liis  voyage  of  1603,  heard  strange 
accounts  of  them.  The  foUowing  is  literally  rendered  from  the 
first  narrative  of  that  heroic,  but  credulous  explorer :  — 

"  They  are  savages  of  shape  altogether  monstrous :  for  their 
heads  are  small,  their  bodies  short,  and  their  arms  thin  as  a  skele- 
ton, as  are  also  their  thighs  ;  but  their  legs  are  stout  and  long,  and 
all  of  one  size,  and,  when  they  are  seated  on  their  heels,  their  knees 
rise  more  than  half  a  foot  above  their  heads,  which  seems  a  thing 
strange  and  against  Nature.  Nevertheless,  they  are  active  and 
bold,  and  they  have  the  best  country  on  all  the  coast  towards 
Acadia."  —  Des  Sauvages,  f.  34. 

This  story  may  match  that  of  the  great  city  of  Norembega,  on 
the  Penobscot,  with  its  population  of  dwarfs,  as  related  by  Jean 
Alphonse. 
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I^uuliii^  lit  lioston,  tlin'o  years  l)cfoio  a  solitude, 
let  the  traveller  piisli  northward,  pass  tlu^  river 
I*iseata(]ua  iuid  the  Penacooks,  and  er«»ss  i\w  river 
Saoo.  Hero,  a  change  of  dialect  would  indicate  a 
different  trilH\  or  group  oi  trilies.  These  were  the 
Ahenakis,  fonnd  chierty  alon^  the  courses  of  the 
Kennehee  and  other  rivers,  on  whose  fwiidis  thfty 
raised  their  rude  harvests,  and  whose  streams  they 
ascended  to  hunt  the  moose  and  bear  in  tlie  forest 
desert  of  northern  Maine,  or  descended  to  lish  in  the 
neighboring  sea.  • 

Crossing  the  Penobscot,  one  found  a  visible  descent 
in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Eastern  Maine  and  the 
whole  of  New  Brunswick  were  occupied  by  a  race 
called  Etchemins,  to  whom  agriculture  was  unknown, 
though  the  sea,  prolitic  of  fish,  lobsters,  and  seals, 
greatly  lightened  their  miseries.  The  Souricjuois,  or 
Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  closely  resembled  them  in 
habits  and  condition.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  there  was  no  population  worthy  of  the 
name.  From  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Ontario,  the  southern  border  of  the  great  river  had 
no  tenants  but  hunters.  Northward,  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  roamed  the  scattered 
hordes  of  the  Papinachois,  Bersiamites,  and  others, 
included  by  the  French  under  the  general  name  of 
Montagnais.  When,  in  spring,  the  French  trading- 
ships  arrived  and  anchored  in  the  port  of  Tadoussac, 
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^  The  Tarratines  of  New-England  writers  were  the  Ahenakis,  or 
a  portion  of  them. 
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they  gathered  from  far  and  near,  toiling  painfully 
through  the  desolation  of  forests,  mustering  by  hun- 
dreds at  the  point  of  traffic,  and  setting  up  their  bark 
wigwams  along  the  strand  of  that  wild  harbor.  They 
were  of  the  lowest  Algonquin  type.  Their  ordinary 
sustenance  was  derived  from  the  chase;  though 
often,  goaded  by  deadly  famine,  they  would  subsist 
on  roots,  the  bark  and  buds  of  trees,  or  the  foulest 
offal;  and  in  extremity,  even  cannibalism  was  not 
rare  among  them. 

Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  seldom  that 
the  sight  of  a  human  form  gave  relief  to  the  lone- 
liness, until,  at  Quebec,  the  roar  of  Champlain's 
cannon  from  the  verge  of  the  cliff  announced  that  the 
savage  prologue  of  the  American  drama  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  that  the  civilization  of  Europe  was 
advancing  on  the  scene.  Ascending  farther,  all  was 
solitude,  except  at  Three  Rivers,  a  noted  place  of 
trade,  where  a  few  Algonquins  of  the  tribe  called 
Atticamegues  might  possibly  be  seen.  The  fear  of 
the  Iroquois  was  everywhere;  and  as  the  voyager 
passed  some  wooded  point,  or  thicket-covered  island, 
the  whistling  of  a  stone-headed  arrow  proclaimed, 
perhaps,  the  presence  of  these  fierce  marauders.  At 
Montreal  there  was  no  human  life,  save  during  a 
brief  space  in  early  summer,  when  the  shore  swarmed 
with  savages,  who  had  come  to  the  yearly  trade  from 
the  great  communities  of  the  interior.  To-day  there 
were  dances,  songs,  and  f eastings;  to-morrow  all 
again  was  solitude,  and  the  Ottawa  was  covered  with 
the  canoes  of  the  returning  warriors. 
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ALGONQUINS.  9 

Along  this  stream,   a  main   route   of  traffic,   the 
silence   of   the  wilderness  was  broken  only  by   the 
splash  of  the  passing  paddle.     To  the  north  of  the  river 
there   was   indeed   a   small    Algonquin  band,  called 
La  Petite  Nation,   together   with   one  or  two  other 
feeble   communities;    but  they  dwelt  far   from    the 
banks,  through  fear  of  the  ubiquitous  Iroquois.     It 
was   nearly  three   hundred   miles,  by   the  windings 
of  the  stream,   before   one  reached  that  Algonquin 
tribe.   La  Nation  de  VI sic,  who  occupied  the  great 
island  of  the  Allumettes.     Then,  after  many  a  day 
of  lonely  travel,  the  voyager  found  a  savage  welcome 
among  the  Nipissings,  on  the  lake  which  bears  their 
name ;  and  then  circling  west  and  south  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  solitude,  he  reached  for  the  first 
time   a  people   speaking  a  dialect  of  the   Iroquois 
tongue.     Here  all  was  changed.     Populous   towns, 
rude  fortifications,    and   an   extensive,   though  bar- 
barous tillage,  indicated  a  people  far  in  advance  of 
the  famished  wanderers  of  the  Saguenay,  or  their  less 
abject  kindred  of  New  England.     These  were   the 
Hurons,  of  whom  the  modern  Wyandots  are  a  rem- 
nant.    Both  in  themselves  and  as  a  type   of   their 
generic  stock    they   demand   more    than   a   passing 
notice.^ 

^  The  usual  confusion  of  Indian  tribal  names  prevails  in  the 
case  of  the  Hurons.    The  following  are  their  synonymes  :  — 

Hurons  (of  French  origin) ;  Ochateguins  (Champlain) ;  Atti- 
gouantans  (the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes,  used  by  Champlain  for 
the  whole  nation);  Ouendat  (their  true  name,  according  to  Lale- 
mant) ;  Yendat,  Wyandot,  Guyandot  (corruptions  of  the  preceding) ; 
Ouaouakecinatouek  (Potior),  Quatogics  (Golden), 
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THE  HURONS. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
Hurons  vanished  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  the 
settlers  of  this  rude  solitude  stand  perplexed  and 
wondering  over  the  relics  of  a  lost  people.  In  the 
damp  shadow  of  what  seems  a  virgin  forest,  the  axe 
and  plough  bring  strange  secrets  to  light,  —  huge 
pits,  close  packed  with  skeletons  and  disjointed 
bones,  mixed  with  weapons,  copper  kettles,  beads, 
and  trinkets.  Not  even  the  straggling  Algonquins, 
who  linger  about  the  scene  of  Huron  prosperity,  can 
tell  their  origin.  Yet  on  ancient  worm-eaten  pages, 
between  covers  of  begrimed  parchment,  the  daily  life 
of  this  ruined  community,  its  firesides,  its  festivals, 
its  funeral  rites,  are  painted  with  a  minute  and  vivid 
fidelity. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Hurons  is  now  the 
northern  and  eastern  portion  of  Simcoe  County, 
Canada  West,  and  is  embraced  within  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Nottawassaga  and  Matchedash  Bays  of 
Lake  Huron,  the  river  Severn,  and  Lake  Simcoe. 
Its  area  was  small,  —  its  population  comparatively 
large.  In  the  year  1639  the  Jesuits  made  an  enu- 
meration of  all  its  villages,  dwellings,  and  families. 
The  result  showed  thirty-two  villages  and  hamlets, 
with  seven  hundred  dwellings,  about  four  thousand 
families,  and  twelve  thousand  adult  persons,  or  a 
total  population  of  at  least  twenty  thousand.^ 

^  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1640, 38  (Cramoisy).  His  words 
are,  "  de  feux  enuiron  deux  mille,  et  euuiron  douze  mille  personnes." 
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The  region  whose  boundaries  we  have  given  was 
an  alternation  of  meadows  and  deep  forests,  interlaced 
with  footpaths  leading  from  town  to  town.  Of  these 
towns,  some  were  fortified,  but  the  greater  number  were 
open  and  defenceless.  They  were  of  a  construction 
common  to  all  tribes  of  Iroquois  lineage,  and  peculiar 
to  them.  Nothing  similar  exists  at  the  present  day.  ^ 
They  covered  a  space  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  the 
dwellings  clustering  together  with  little  or  no  pre- 
tension to  order.  In  general,  these  singular  struc- 
tures were  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
breadth,  and  height ;  but  many  were  much  larger,  and 
a  few  were  of  prodigious  length.  In  some  of  the 
villages  there  were  dwellings  two  hundred  and  forty 

There  were  two  families  to  every  fire.  That  by  "  personnes  "  adults 
only  are  meant  cannot  be  doubted,  as  the  Relations  abound  in  inci- 
dental evidence  of  a  total  population  far  exceeding  twelve  thousand. 
A  Huron  family  usually  numbered  from  five  to  eight  persons.  The 
number  of  the  Huron  towns  changed  from  year  to  year.  Cham- 
plain  and  Le  Caron,  in  1615,  reckoned  them  at  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
with  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand,  —  meaning,  no  doubt, 
adults.  Bre'beuf,  in  1635,  found  twenty  villages,  and,  as  he  thinks, 
thirty  thousand  souls.  Both  Le  Mercier  and  De  Quen,  as  well  as 
DoUier  de  Casson  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Relation  of 
1603,  state  the  population  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand. 
Since  the  time  of  Champlain's  visit,  v..rious  kindred  tribes  or  frag- 
ments of  tribes  had  been  incorporated  with  the  Hurons,  thus  more 
than  balancing  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence  which  had  decimated 
them. 

^  The  permanent  bark  villages  of  the  Dahcotah  of  the  St.  Peter's 
are  the  nearest  modern  approach  to  the  Huron  towns.  The  whole 
Huron  country  abounds  with  evidences  of  having  been  occupied  by 
a  numerous  population.  "  On  a  close  inspection  of  the  forest,"  Dr. 
Tachd  writes  to  me,  "  the  greatest  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
cleared  at  former  periods,  and  almost  the  only  places  bearing  the 
character  of  the  primitive  forest  are  the  low  grounds." 
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feet  long,  though  in  breadth  and  height  they  did  not 
much  exceed  the  others. ^  In  shape  they  were  much 
like  an  arbor  overarching  a  garden-walk.  Their 
frame  was  of  tall  and  strong  saplings,  planted  in  a 
double  row  to  form  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  bent 
till  they  met,  and  lashed  together  at  the  top.  To 
these  other  poles  were  bound  transversely,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  large  sheets  of  the  bark  of 
the  oak,  elm,  spruce,  or  white  cedar,  overlapping  like 
the  shingles  of  a  roof,  upon  which,  for  their  better 
security,  split  poles  were  made  fast  with  cords  of 
linden  bark.  At  the  crown  of  the  arch,  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  house,  an  opening  a  foot  wide 
was  left  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  escape  of 
smoke.  At  each  end  was  a  close  porch  of  similar 
construction;  and  here  were  stowed  casks  of  bark, 
filled  with  smoked  fish,  Indian  corn,  and  other  stores 
not  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  Within,  on  both 
sides,  were  wide  scaffolds,  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  like 
the  seats  of  a  colossal  omnibus.'^    These  were  formed 

1  Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1635,  31.  Champlain  says  that 
he  saw  them,  in  1615,  more  than  thirty  f atlioms  long ;  while  Van- 
derdonck  reports  the  length,  from  actual  measurement,  of  an  Iro- 
quoi"  house,  at  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  or  five  hundred  and 
forty  feet ! 

^  Often,  especially  among  the  Iroquois,  the  internal  arrangement 
■was  different.  The  scaffolds  or  platforms  were  raised  only  a  foot 
from  the  earthen  floor,  and  were  only  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long, 
with  intervening  spaces,  where  the  occupants  stored  their  family 
provisions  and  other  articles.  Five  or  six  feet  above  was  another 
platform,  often  occupied  by  children.  One  pair  of  platforms  suf- 
ficed for  a  family,  and  here  during  summer  they  slept  pellmoU,  in 
the  clothes  they  wore  by  day,  and  without  pillows. 
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of  thick  sheets  of  bark,  supported  by  posts  and  trans- 
verse poles,  and  covered  with  mats  and  skins.  Here, 
in  summer,  was  the  sleeping-place  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  space  beneath  served  for  storage  of  their  fire- 
wood. The  fires  were  on  the  ground,  in  a  line  down 
the  middle  of  the  house.  Each  sufficed  for  two 
families,  who,  in  winter,  slept  closely  packed  around' 
thera.  Above,  just  under  the  vaulted  roof,  were  a 
great  number  of  poles,  like  the  perches  of  a  hen- 
roost; and  here  were  suspended  weapons,  clothing, 
skins,  and  ornaments.  Here,  too,  in  harvest  time, 
the  squaws  hung  the  ears  of  unshelled  corn,  till  the 
rude  abode,  through  all  its  length,  seemed  decked 
with  a  golden  tapestry.  In  general,  however,  its 
only  lining  was  a  thick  coating  of  soot  from  the 
smoke  of  fires  with  neither  draught,  chimney,  nor 
window.  So  pungent  was  the  smoke  that  it  produced 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  attended  in  old  age  with 
frequent  blindness.  Another  annoyance  was  the 
fleas;  and  a  third,  the  unbridled  and  unruly  chil- 
dren. Privacy  there  was  none.  The  house  was  one 
chamber,  sometimes  lodging  more  than  twenty 
families.^ 

^  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  houses 
is  that  of  Sagard,  Voyage  des  Hurons,  118.  See  also  Champlain 
(1627),  78;  Brebeuf, /2e/a(jon  des  Hurons,  1635,  31;  Vanderdonck, 
New  Netherlands,  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.,  Second  Ser.,  i.  196 ;  Lafitau, 
MvEurs  des  Sauvages,  ii.  10.  The  account  given  by  Cartier  of  the 
houses  he  saw  at  Montreal  corresponds  with  the  above.  He  describes 
them  as  about  fifty  yards  long.  In  this  case,  there  were  partial 
partitions  for  the  several  families,  and  a  sort  of  loft  above.  Many 
of  the  Iroquois  and   Huron  houses  were  of  similar  construction, 
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He  who  entered  on  a  winter  night  beheld  a  strange 
spectacle :  the  vista  of  fires  lighting  the  smoky  con- 
cave ;  the  bronzed  groups  encircling  each,  —  cooking, 
eating,  gambling,  or  amusing  themselves  with  idle 
badinage ;  shrivelled  squaws,  hideous  with  threescore 
years  of  hardship;  grisly  old  warriors,  scarred  with 
Irofjuois  war-clubs;  young  aspirants,  whose  honors 
were  yet  to  be  won;  damsels  gay  with  ochre  and 
Avampum;  restless  children  pellmell  with  restless 
dogs.  Now  a  tongue  of  resinous  flame  painted  each 
wild  feature  in  vivid  light;  now  the  fitful  gleam 
expired,  and  the  group  vanished  from  sight,  as  their 
nation  has  vanished  from  histoiy. 

the  partitions  being  at  the  sides  only,  leaving  a  wide  passage  down 
the  middle  of  the  house.  Bartrani,  Obsercations  on  a  Journey  from 
Pennsjjlvania  to  Canada,  gives  a  description  and  plan  of  the  Iroquois 
Council-House  in  1751,  which  was  of  this  construction.  Indeed,  the 
Iroquois  preserved  this  mode  of  building,  in  all  essential  points, 
down  to  a  recent  period.  They  usually  framed  the  sides  of  their 
houses  on  rows  of  upright  posts,  arched  with  separate  polos  for  the 
roof.  The  Hurons,  no  doubt,  did  the  same  in  their  larger  struc- 
tures. For  a  door,  there  was  a  sheet  of  bark  hung  on  wooden 
hinges,  or  suspended  by  cords  from  above. 

On  the  site  of  Huron  towns  which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  size, 
shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  houses  can  still,  in  some  instances, 
be  traced  by  remains  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  as  well  as  by  the 
charred  bones  and  fragments  of  pottery  found  among  the  ashes. 

Dr.  Tache,  after  a  zealous  and  minute  examination  of  the  Huron 
country,  extended  through  five  years,  writes  to  me  as  follows : 
"  From  the  remains  I  have  found,  I  can  vouch  for  the  scrupulous 
correctness  of  our  ancient  writers.  With  the  aid  of  their  indica- 
tions and  descriptions,  I  have  been  able  to  detect  the  sites  of 
villages  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  by  the  study,  in  situ,  of 
archaeological  monuments,  small  as  they  are,  to  understand  and 
confirm  their  many  interesting  details  of  the  habits,  and  especially 
the  funeral  rites,  of  these  extraordinary  tribes." 
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The  fortified  towns  of  the  Hurons  were  all  on  the 
side  exposed  to  Iroquois  incursions.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  all  this  family  of  tribes  were,  like  their 
dwellings,  in  essential  points  alike.  A  situation  was 
chosen  favorable  to  defence,  — the  bank  of  a  lake, 
the  crown  of  a  difficult  hill,  or  a  high  point  of  land 
in  tlie  fork  of  confluent  rivers.  A  ditch,  several  feet 
deep,  was  dug  around  the  village,  and  the  earth 
thrown  up  on  the  inside.  Trees  were  then  felled  })y 
an  alternate  process  of  burning  and  hacking  the 
burnt  part  with  stone  hatchets,  and  by  similar  means 
were  cut  into  lengths  to  form  palisades.  These  were 
planted  on  the  embankment,  in  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  concentric  rows,  —  those  of  each  row  inclining 
towards  those  of  the  other  rows  until  they  intersected. 
The  whole  was  lined  within,  to  the  height  of  a  man, 
with  heavy  sheets  of  bark ;  and  at  the  top,  where  the 
palisades  crossed,  was  a  gallery  of  timber  for  the 
defenders,  together  with  wooden  gutters,  by  which 
streams  of  water  could  be  poured  down  on  fires 
kindled  by  the  enemy.  Magazines  of  stones,  and 
rude  ladders  for  mounting  the  rampart,  completed 
the  provision  for  defence.  The  forts  of  the  Iroquois 
were  stronger  and  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the 
Hurons ;  and  to  this  day  large  districts  in  New  York 
are  marked  with  frequent  remains  of  their  ditches 
and  embankments.^ 

*  There  is  no  mathematical  regularity  in  these  works.  In  their 
form,  the  builders  were  guided  merely  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Frequently  a  precipice  or  river  sufficed  for  partial  defence,  and  the 
line  of  embankment  occurs   only  on   one  or  two  sides.     In  one 
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Among  these  tribes  there  was  no  individual  owner- 
ship of  land,  but  each  family  had  for  the  time  exclu- 
sive right  to  as  much  as  it  saw  fit  to  cultivate.  The 
clearing  process  —  a  most  toilsome  one  —  consisted  in 
hacking  off  branches,  piling  them  together  with 
brushwood  around  the  foot  of  the  standing  trunks, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  whole.  The  squaws,  working 
with  their  hoes  of  wood  and  bone  among  the  charred 
stumps,  sowed  their  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  tobacco, 
sunflowers,  and  Huron  hemp.  No  manure  was  used ; 
but  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  when  the 
soil  was  exhausted  and  firewood  distant,  the  village 
was  abandoned  and  a  new  one  built. 

There  was  little  game  in  the  Hi—on  country;  and 
here,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  the  staple  of  food  was 
Indian  corn,  cooked  without  salt  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  each  more  odious  than  the  last.     Venison  was 

instance,  distinct  traces  of  a  double  line  of  palisades  are  visible 
along  the  embankment.  (See  Squier,  Abori<jinal  Monuments  of  New 
York,  38.)  It  is  probable  that  the  palisade  was  planted  first,  and 
the  earth  heaped  around  it.  Indeed,  this  is  stated  by  the  Tusca- 
rora  Indian,  Cusick,  in  his  curious  Histori/  of  the  Six  Natio7is  (Iro- 
quois). BrcHjeuf  says,  that  as  early  as  1636  the  Jesuits  taught  the 
Hurons  to  build  rectangular  palisaded  works,  with  bastions.  The 
Iroquois  adopted  the  same  practice  at  an  early  period,  omitting  the 
ditch  and  embankment ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  in  their  primi- 
tive defences  the  palisades,  where  the  ground  was  of  a  nature  to 
yield  easily  to  their  rude  implements,  were  planted  simply  in  holes 
dug  for  the  purpose.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  Iroquois  fortress 
attacked  by  Champlain  in  1616. 

The  Muscogees,  with  other  Southern  tribes,  and  occasionally  the 
Algonquins,  had  palisaded  towns;  but  the  palisades  were  usually 
but  a  single  row,  planted  upright.  The  tribes  of  Virginia  occasion- 
ally surrounded  their  dwellings  with  a  triple  palisade.  —  Beverly, 
History  of  Virginia,  149. 
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a  luxury  found  only  at  feasts ;  dog-flesh  was  in  high 
esteem;  and,  in  some  of  the  towns,  captive  bears 
were  fattened  for  festive  occasions.  These  tribes 
were  far  less  improvident  than  the  roving  Algonquins, 
and  stores  of  provision  were  laid  up  against  a  season 
of  want.  Their  main  stock  of  corn  w;is  buried  in 
caches,  or  deep  holes  in  the  earth,  either  within  or 
without  the  houses. 

In  respect  to  the  arts  of  life,  all  these  stationary 
tribes  were  in  advance  of  the  wandering  hunters  of 
the  North.  The  women  made  a  species  of  earthen 
pot  for  cooking,  but  tliese  were  supplanted  by  the 
copper  kettles  of  the  French  traders.  They  wove 
rush  mats  with  no  little  skill.  They  spun  twine  from 
hemp,  by  the  primitive  process  of  rolling  it  on  their 
thighs;  and  of  this  twine  they  made  nets.  They 
extracted  oil  from  fish  and  from  the  seeds  of  the 
sunflower,  —  the  latter,  apparently,  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  toilet.  They  pounded  their  maize  in 
huge  mortars  of  wood,  hollowed  by  alternate  burn- 
ings and  scrapings.  Their  stone  axes,  spear  and 
arrow  heads,  and  bone  fish-hooks,  were  fast  giving 
place  to  the  iron  of  the  French;  but  they  had  not 
laid  aside  their  shields  of  raw  bison-hide,  or  of  wood 
overlaid  with  plaited  and  twisted  thongs  of  skin. 
They  still  used,  too,  their  primitive  breastplates  and 
greaves  of  twigs  interwoven  with    cordage.^     The 

*  Some  of  the  northern  tribes  of  California,  at  the  present  day, 
wear  a  sort  of  breastplate  "  composed  of  thin  parallel  battens  of 
very  tough  wood,  woven  together  with  a  small  cord." 
VOL.  I.— 2 
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masterpiece  of  Huron  handiwork,  however,  was  the 
birch  canoe,  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
Algonquins  were  no  less  skilful.  The  Iroquois  in 
the  absence  of  the  birch  were  forced  to  use  the  bark 
of  the  elm,  which  was  greatly  inferior  both  in  light- 
ness and  strength.  Of  pipes,  than  which  nothing 
was  more  impcjrtant  in  their  eyes,  the  Hurons  made 
a  great  variety,  —  some  of  baked  clay,  others  of 
various  kinds  of  stone,  carved  by  the  men,  during 
their  long  periods  of  monotonous  leisure,  often  with 
great  skill  and  ingenuity.  But  their  most  mysterious 
fabric  was  wampum.  This  was  at  once  their  cur- 
rency, their  ornament,  their  pen,  ink,  and  parchment; 
and  its  use  was  by  no  means  confined  to  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  stock.  It  consisted  of  elongated  beads, 
white  and  purple,  made  from  the  inner  part  of  certain 
shells.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  with  their 
rude  implements,  the  Indians  contrived  to  shape  and 
perforate  this  intractable  material.  The  art  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  however;  for  wampum  I)etter  than 
their  own  was  brought  them  by  the  trauers,  besides 
abundant  imitations  in  glass  and  porcelain.  Strung 
into  necklaces,  or  wrought  into  collars,  belts,  and 
bracelets,  it  was  the  favorite  decoration  of  the  Indian 
girls  at  festivals  and  dances.  It  served  also  a  graver 
purpose.  No  compact,  no  speech,  or  clause  of  a 
speech,  to  the  representative  of  another  nation,  had 
any  force,  unless  confirmed  by  the  delivery  of  a 
string  or  belt  of  wampum.  ^     The  belts,  on  occasions 

1  Beaver-skins  and  other  valuable  furs  were  sometimes,  on  such 
occasions,  used  as  a  substitute. 
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of  importance,  were  wrouf^ht  into  significant  dovict  s, 
suggestive  of  the  substance  of  the  compact  or  speecli, 
and  designed  as  aids  to  memory.  To  one  or  more 
old  men  of  the  nation  was  assigned  the  honoral)le, 
l)Ut  very  onerous,  charge  of  keepers  of  the  wampum, 
—  in  other  words,  of  the  national  records;  and  it  was 
for  them  to  remember  and  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  belts.  The  figures  on  wampum-belts  were,  for 
the  most  part,  simply  mnemonic.  So  also  were  those 
carved  on  wooden  tablets,  or  painted  on  bark  and 
skin,  to  preserve  in  memory  the  songs  of  war,  hunt- 
ing, or  magic.  ^  The  Hurons  had,  however,  in  com- 
mon with  other  tribes,  a  system  of  rude  pictures  and 
arbitrary  signs,  by  which  they  could  convey  to  each 
other,  with  tolerable  precision,  information  touching 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  Indian  interest. 

Their  dress  was  cliiefly  of  skins,  cured  with  smoke 
after  the  well-known  Indian  mode.  That  of  the 
women,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  was  more  modest 
than  that  "of  our  most  pious  ladies  of  France."  The 
young  girls  on  festal  occasions  must  be  excepted  from 
this  commendation,  as  they  wore  merely  a  kilt  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee,  besides  the  wampum  decora- 
tions of  the  breast  and  arms.  Their  long  black  hair, 
gathered  behind  the  neck,  was  decorated  with  disks 
of  native  copper,  or  gay  pendants  made  in  France, 
and  now  occasionally  unearthed   in   numbers   from 

*  Engravings  of  many  specimens  of  these  figured  songs  are  given 
in  the  voluminous  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  pub- 
lished by  Government,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
The  specimens  are  chiefly  Algonquin. 
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their  graves.  The  nion,  in  summer,  were  nearly 
naked,  —  those  of  a  kindrcMl  tribe  wholly  so,  with 
the  solo  exception  of  tlieir  moccasins.  In  winter 
they  were  clad  in  tnnics  and  Icg^ins  of  skin,  and  at 
all  seasons,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  were  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  in  robes  of  beaver  or  ottiir  furs, 
sometimes  of  the  greatest  value.  On  the  inner  side, 
these  rol)es  were  decorated  with  paintiul  figures  and 
devices,  or  embroidered  with  the  dyed  quills  of  the 
Canada  hedgehog.  In  this  art  of  embroidery,  how- 
ever, the  Ilurons  were  ecpialled  or  surpassed  by  some 
of  the  Algonquin  tribes.  They  wore  their  hair  after 
a  variety  of  grotesque  and  startling  fashions.  With 
some,  it  was  loose  on  one  side,  and  tight  braided  on 
the  other;  with  others,  close  shaved,  leaving  one  or 
more  long  and  cherished  locks;  while,  with  others 
again,  it  bristled  in  a  ridge  across  the  crown,  like  the 
back  of  a  hyena.  ^  When  in  full  dress,  they  were 
painted  with  ochre,  white  clay,  soot,  and  the  red 
juice  of  certain  berries.  They  practised  tattooing, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  body  with  indelible 
devices. 2  When  of  such  extent,  the  process  was 
very  severe;  and  though  no  murmur  escaped  the 
sufferer,  he  sometimes  died  from  its  effects. 

Female  life  among  the  Hurons  had  no  bright  side. 
It  was  a  youth  of  license,  an  age  of  drudgery. 
Despite  an  organization  which,  while  it  perhaps  made 

1  See  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  35.  "  Quelles  hures ! "  exclaimed 
some  astonished  Frenchman.     Hence  the  name,  Hurons. 

^  Bressani,  Relation  Ahreg€e,  72.  Champlain  has  a  picture  of 
a  warrior  thua  tattooed. 
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them  lesR  sensible  of  pain,  certainly  made  them  less 
susceptible  of  passion,  than  the  higher  races  of  men, 
the  Hurons  were  notoriously  dissolute,  far  exceed- 
ing in  this  respect  the  wiUMh-ring  and  starving 
Algonquins.'  Marriage  exisb  d  among  them,  and 
polygamy  was  'xcci)tional;  hut  divorce  took  place 
at  the  will  or  caprice  of  either  party.  A  prat  tice 
also  prevailed  of  temporary  or  experimental  mar- 
riage, lasting  a  day,  a  week,  or  more.     The  seal  of 

1  Among  the  Iroquois  there  were  more  favorable  featun's  in  the 
condition  of  women.  Tlie  matrons  iuul  often  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  decisions  of  tiie  councils.  Latitau,  whose  book  appeared 
in  17i54,  says  that  the  nation  was  corriijit  in  his  time,  but  that  this 
was  a  degeneracy  from  their  ancient  manners.  La  Potherie  and 
Charlevoix  make  a  similar  statement.  Megapolensis,  however,  in 
lti44,  says  that  they  were  then  exceedingly  debauched ;  and  Green- 
lialgh,  in  1077,  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  shameless  license.  One 
of  their  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  present  dcay  admits  that  the 
passion  of  love  among  thetn  had  no  other  than  an  animal  existence. 
(Morgan,  League  of  the  Irofpiois,  322.)  There  is  clear  proof  that  the 
tribes  of  the  South  were  equally  corrupt.  (See  Lawson,  Carolina, 
84,  and  other  early  writers.)  On  the  other  hand,  chastity  in  women 
was  recognized  as  a  virtue  by  many  tribes.  This  was  peculiarly 
the  case  among  the  Algonquins  of  Gasp^,  where  a  lapse  in  this 
regard  was  counted  a  disgrace.  (See  Le  Clerc,  Nouvelle  Relation  de 
la  Gnspesie,  417,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  modesty  of 
the  girls  of  tliis  region  and  the  open  prostitution  practised  among 
those  of  otiier  tribes.)  Among  the  Sioux,  adultery  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  is  pimished  by  mutilation. 

The  remarkable  forbearance  observed  by  Eastern  and  Northern 
tribes  towards  female  captives  was  probably  the  result  of  a  super- 
stition. Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  license,  the  Iroquois  and 
other  tribes  had  among  themselves  certain  conventional  rules  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Jesuit  celibates.  Some  of  these  had 
a  superstitious  origin ;  others  were  in  accordance  with  the  iron 
requirements  of  their  savage  etiquette.  To  make  the  Indian  a  hero 
of  romance  is  mere  nonsense. 
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the  compact  was  merely  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of 
wampum  made  by  the  suitor  to  the  object  of  his 
desire  or  his  whim.  These  gifts  were  never  returned 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  connection ;  and  as  an  attrac- 
tive and  enterprising  damsel  might,  and  often  did, 
make  twenty  such  marriages  before  her  final  estab- 
lishment, she  thus  collected  a  wealth  of  wampum 
with  which  to  adorn  herself  for  the  village  dances.* 
This  provisional  matrimony  was  no  bar  to  a  license 
boundless  and  apparently  universal,  unattended  with 
loss  of  reputation  on  either  side.  Every  instinct  of 
native  delicacy  quickly  vanished  under  the  influence 
of  Huron  domestic  life;  eight  or  ten  families,  and 
often  more,  crowded  into  one  undivided  house,  where 
privacy  was  impossible,  and  where  strangers  were 
free  to  enter  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Once  a  mother,  and  married  with  a  reasonable 
permanency,  the  Huron  woman  from  a  wanton  became 
a  drudge.  In  March  and  April  she  gathered  the 
year's  supply  of  firewood.     Then  came  sowing,  till- 

'  "  II  s'en  trouue  telle  qui  passe  ainsi  sa  ieunesse,  qui  aura  eu 
plus  de  vingt  maris,  lesquols  vingt  maris  ne  sont  pas  seuls  en  la 
jouyssance  lie  la  boste,  quohiues  mariez  qu'ils  soient:  car  la  nuict 
venue,  les  ieunes  femmes  courent  d'une  cabane  en  une  autre,  come 
font  les  ieunes  homnies  de  leur  coste',  qui  en  prennent  par  on  bon 
leur  semble,  toutesfois  sans  violence  aucune,  et  n'en  re^oiuent 
aucune  infamie,  ny  injure,  la  coustume  du  pays  estant  telle."  — 
Cliamplain  (l(i27),  IK).  Compare  Sagard,  Voijarje  des  Hurnns,  176. 
Both  were  pers(mal  observers. 

The  ceremony,  even  of  the  most  serious  marriage,  consisted 
merely  in  the  bride's  bringing  a  dish  of  boiled  maize  to  the  bride- 
groom, together  witli  an  armful  of  fuel.  There  was  often  a  feast 
of  the  relatives,  or  of  the  whole  village. 
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ing,  and  harvesting,  smoking  fish,  dressing  skins, 
making  cordage  and  clothing,  preparing  food.  On 
the  march  it  was  she  wlio  bore  the  burden;  for,  in 
the  words  of  Champlain,  "their  women  were  their 
mules."  The  natural  effect  followed.  In  every 
Huron  town  were  shrivelled  hags,  hideous  and 
despised,  who  in  vindictiveness,  ferocity,  and  cruelty 
far  exceeded  the  men. 

To  the  men  fell  the  task  of  building  the  houses, 
and  making  weapons,  pipes,  and  canoes.  For  the 
rest,  their  home-life  was  a  life  of  leisure  and  amuse- 
ment. The  summer  and  autunni  were  their  seasons 
of  serious  employment,  —  of  war,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trade.  There  was  an  established  system  of 
traffic  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing:  the  Hurons  exchang- 
ing wampum,  fishing-nets,  and  corn  for  fish  and  furs.  ^ 
From  various  relics  found  in  their  graves,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  also  traded  with  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Lakes,  as  well  as  with  tribes  far  southward, 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  branch  of  traffic 
was  the  monopoly  of  the  family  or  clan  by  whom  it 
was  opened.  They  might,  if  they  could,  punish 
interlopers,  by  stripping  them  of  all  they  possessed, 
unless  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  reaching  home 
with  the  fruits  of  their  trade,  —  in  which  case  the 
outraged  monopolists  had  no  further  right  of  redress, 
and  could  not  attempt  it  without  a  breaking  of  the 
public  peace,   and  exposure  to  the   autliorized   ven- 

i  Champlain  (1627),  84. 
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geance  of  the  other  party.  ^  Their  fisheries,  too,  were 
regulated  by  customs  having  the  force  of  laws. 
These  pursuits,  with  their  hunting,  —  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  a  wolfish  breed  of  dogs  uniil)le  to  bark, 

—  consumed  the  autumn  and  early  winter;  but  before 
the  new  year  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were 
gathered  in  their  villages. 

Now  followed  their  festal  season;  for  it  was  the 
season  of  idleness  for  the  men,  and  of  leisure  for  the 
women.  Feasts,  gambling,  smoking,  and  dancing 
filled  the  vacant  hours.  Like  other  Indians,  the 
Hurons  were  desperate  gamblers,  staking  their  all, 

—  ornaments,  clothing,  canoes,  pipes,  weapons,  and 
wives.  One  of  their  principal  games  was  played 
with  plum-stones,  or  wooden  lozenges,  black  on  one 
side  and  white  on  the  other.  These  were  tossed  up 
in  a  wooden  bowl,  by  striking  it  sharply  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  players  betted  on  the  black  or  white. 
Sometimes  a  village  challenged  a  neighboring  village. 
The  game  was  played  in  one  of  the  houses.  Strong 
poles  were  extended  from  side  to  side,  and  on  these 
sat  or  perched  the  company,  party  facing  party,  while 
two  players  struck  the  bowl  on  the  ground  between. 
Bets  ran  high ;  and  Br^beuf  relates  that  once  in  mid- 
winter, with  the  snow  nearly  three  feet  deep.,  the  men 
of  his  village  returned  from  a  gambling  visit  bereft 
of  their  leggins,  and  barefoot,  yet  in  excellent 
hum.rr.2     Ludicrous  as  it  may  appear,  these  games 

1  Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1636,  156  (Cramoisy). 

2  Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1638,  113.     This  game  is  still  a 
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were  often  medical  prescrij)tions,  and  designed  as  a 
cure  of  the  sick. 

Their  feasts  and  dances  were  of  various  character, 
social,  medical,  and  mystical  or  religious.  Some  of 
their  feasts  were  on  a  scale  of  extravagant  profu- 
sion. A  vain  or  ambitious  host  threw  all  his  sub- 
stance into  one  entertainment,  inviting  the  whole 
village,  and  perhaps  several  neighboring  villages 
also.  In  the  winter  of  1635  there  was  a  feast  at  the 
village  of  Contarrea,  where  thirty  kettles  were  on  the 
fires,  and  twenty  deer  and  four  bears  were  served 
up.^  The  invitation  was  simple.  The  messenger 
addressed  the  desired  guest  with  the  concise  sum- 
mons, "Come  and  eat;"  and  to  refuse  was  a  grave 
offence.  He  took  his  dish  and  spoon,  and  repaired 
to  the  scene  of  festivity.  Each,  as  he  entered, 
greeted  his  host  with  the  guttural  ejaculation.  Ho! 
and  ranged  himself  with  the  rest,  squatted  on  the 
earthen  floor  or  on  the  platform  along  the  sides  of 
the  house.  The  kettles  were  slung  over  the  fires  in 
the  midst.  First,  there  was  a  long  prelude  of  lugu- 
brious singing.  Then  the  host,  who  took  no  share 
in  the  feast,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  the  contents 
of  each  kettle  in  turn,  and  at  each  announcement  the 
company  responded  in  unison.  Ho!  The  attendant 
squaws  filled  with  their  ladles  the  bowls  of  all  the 

favorite  among  the  Iroquois,  some  of  whom  hold  to  tlie  belief  that 
tliey  will  play  it  after  death  in  the  realms  of  bliss.    In  all  their 
important  games  of  chance,  they  employed  charms,  incantations, 
and  all  the  resources  of  their  magical  art,  to  gain  good  luck. 
1  Br(nbeuf,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1636,  111. 
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guests.  There  wfis  talking,  laughing,  jesting,  sing- 
ing, and  smoking;  and  at  times  the  entertainment 
was  protracted  through  the  day. 

When  the  feast  had  a  medical  or  mystic  charac- 
ter, it  was  indispensable  that  each  guest  should 
devour  the  whole  of  the  portion  given  him,  however 
enormous.  Should  he  fail,  the  host  would  be  out- 
raged, the  community  shocked,  and  the  spirits  roused 
to  vengeance.  Disaster  would  befall  the  nation,  — 
death,  perhaps,  the  individual.  In  some  cases,  the 
imagined  efficacy  of  the  feast  was  proportioned  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  viands  were  despatched. 
Prizes  of  tobacco  were  offered  to  the  most  rapid 
feeder;  and  the  spectacle  then  became  truly  porcine.* 
These  fcMins  ft  manger  tout  were  much  dreaded  by 
many  of  the  Hurons,  who,  however,  were  never 
known  to  decline  them. 

Invitation  to  a  dance  was  no  less  concise  than  to  a 
feast.  Sometimes  a  crier  proclaimed  the  approach- 
ing festivity  through  the  village.  The  house  was 
crowded.  Old  men,  old  women,  and  children 
thronged  Wxq  platforms,  or  clung  to  the  poles  which 
supported  the  sides  and  roof.  Fires  were  raked  out, 
and  the  earthen  floor  cleared.  Two  chiefs  sang  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  keeping  time  to  their  song 


1  This  superstition  was  not  confined  to  the  Hurons,  but  extended 
to  many  other  tribes,  including,  probably,  all  the  Algonquins,  with 
some  of  which  it  holds  in  full  force  to  tliis  day.  A  feaster,  unable 
to  do  his  full  part,  might,  if  he  could,  hire  another  to  aid  him; 
otherwise,  he  must  remain  in  his  place  till  the  work  was  done. 
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with  tortoise-shell  rattles.  *  The  men  danced  with 
great  violence  and  gesticulation;  the  women,  with  a 
much  more  measured  action.  The  former  were 
nearly  divested  of  clothing,  —  in  mystical  dances, 
sometimes  wholly  so;  and,  from  a  superstitious 
motive,  this  w.is  now  and  then  the  case  with  the 
women.  Both,  liOwever,  were  abundantly  decorated 
with  paint,  oiL  beads,  wampum,  trinkets,  and 
feathers. 

Religious  festivals,  councils,  the  entertainment  of 
an  envoy,  the  inauguration  of  a  chief,  were  all  occa- 
sions of  festivity,  in  which  social  pleasure  was  joined 
with  matter  of  grave  import,  and  which  at  times 
gathered  nearly  all  the  nation  into  one  great  and  har- 
monious concourse.  Warlike  expeditions,  too,  were 
always  preceded  by  feasting,  at  which  the  warriors 
\aunted  the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own 
past  and  prospective  exploits.  A  hideous  scene  of 
feasting  followed  the  torture  of  a  prisoner.  Like  the 
torture  itself,  it  was,  among  the  Hurons,  partly  an 
act  of  vengeance,  and  partly  a  religious  rite.     If  the 

1  Sagard  gives  specimens  of  their  songs.  In  hotli  dances  and 
feasts  tliere  was  no  little  variety.  These  were  sometimes  combined. 
It  is  impossible,  in  brief  space,  to  indicate  more  than  their  general 
features.  In  the  famous  "  war-dance,"  —  which  was  frequently 
danced,  as  it  still  is,  for  amusement,  —  speeches,  exhortations,  jests, 
personal  satire,  and  repartee  were  commonly  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  performance,  sometimes  by  way  of  patriotic  stimulus,  some- 
times for  amusement.  The  music  in  this  case  was  the  drum  and 
the  war-song.  Some  of  tlie  other  dances  were  also  interspersed 
with  speeches  and  sharp  witticisms,  always  taken  in  good  part, 
though  Lafltau  says  that  he  has  seen  the  victim  so  pitilessly  ban- 
tered that  he  was  forced  to  hide  lus  head  in  his  blanket. 
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victim  had  shown  courage,  the  heart  was  first  roasted, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the  young  men 
and  boys,  who  devoured  it  to  increase  their  own 
courage.  The  body  was  then  divided,  thrown  into 
tlie  kettles,  and  eaten  by  the  assembly,  the  head 
being  the  portion  of  the  chief.  ]\Iany  of  the  Hurons 
joined  in  the  feast  with  reluctance  and  horror,  wliile 
others  took  pleasure  in  it.^  This  was  the  only  form 
of  cannibalism  among  them,  since,  unlike  the  wan- 
dering Algonquins,  they  were  rarely  under  the 
desperation  of  extreme  famine. 

A  great  knowledge  of  simples  for  the  cure  of 
disease  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Indian.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  his  knowledge  is  in  fact 
scanty.  He  rarely  reasons  from  cause  to  effect,  or 
from  effect  to  cause.  Disease,  in  his  belief,  is  the 
result  of  sorcery,  the  agency  of  spirits  or  supernatural 
influences,  undefined  and  indefinable.  The  Indian 
doctor  was  a  conjurer,  and  his  remedies  were  to  the 
last  degree  preposterous,  ridiculous,  or  revolting. 
The  well-known   Indian  sweating-bath  is   the   most 

1  "II  y  en  a  qui  en  mangent  auec  plaisir."  —  Bre'beuf, /?e/a^'on 
des  Hurons,  1(];>(),  121.  Le  Mercier  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
these  scenes,  at  which  he  was  present.  (Ibid.,  1687,  118.)  The 
same  horrible  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  among  the 
Iroquois.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Indian  canni- 
balism is  that  furnished  by  a  Western  tribe,  tlie  Miamis,  among 
whom  there  was  a  clan,  or  family,  whose  hereditary  duty  and  privi- 
lege it  was  to  devour  the  bodies  of  prisoners  burned  to  death.  The 
act  had  somewhat  of  a  religious  character,  was  attended  with  cere- 
monial observances,  and  was  restricted  to  the  family  in  question. 
See  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  in  the  appendix  to  Colonel  Whiting's  poem, 
"  Ontwa." 
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of  the  few 


'iins  of  cure  based  on  agencies 
si mi)ly  physical;  and  this,  with  all  the  other  natural 
remedies,  was  applied,  not  by  the  professed  doctor, 
but  by  the  sufferer  himself,   or  his  friends.^ 

The  Indian  doctor  l)eat,  shook,  and  pinched  liis 
patient,  howled,  whooped,  rattled  a  tortoise-shell  at 
liis  ear  to  expel  the  evil  spirit,  bit  him  till  blood 
tiowed,  and  then  displayed  in  triumph  a  small  piece 
of  wood,  bone,  or  iron,  which  he  liad  hidden  in  hi« 
mouth,  and  which  he  affirmed  was  the  source  of  the 
disease,  now  happily  removed.'^  Sometimes  he  pre- 
scribed a  dance,  feast,  or  game ;  and  the  whole  village 
bestirred  themselves  to  fulfil  the  injunction  to  the 
letter.  They  gambled  away  their  all;  they  gorged 
themselves  like  vultures ;  they  danced  or  played  ball 
naked  among  the  snowdrifts  from  morning  till  niglit. 
At  a  medical  feast,  some  strange  or  unusual  act  was 
ccmimonly  enjoined  as  vital  to  the  patient's  cure :  as, 
departing  guest, 


iph 


ph 


1  The  Indians  liad  many  simple  applications  for  wounds,  said  to 
have  been  very  efficacious ;  but  the  purity  of  their  blood,  owing  to 
the  absence  from  their  diet  of  condiments  and  stimulants,  as  well 
as  to  their  active  habits,  aided  the  remedy.  In  general,  they  were 
remarkably  exempt  from  disease  or  deformity,  though  often  seri- 
ously injured  by  alternations  of  hunger  and  excess.  The  Hurona 
sometimes  died  from  the  effects  of  thoir  Jest  ins  a  manger  tout. 

2  The  Ilurons  believed  that  tlie  cliief  cause  of  disease  and  death 
was  a  monstrous  serpent,  that  lived  under  the  earth.  By  touching 
a  tuft  of  hair,  a  feather,  or  a  fragment  of  bone,  with  a  portion  of 
his  flesh  or  fat,  the  sorcerer  imparted  power  to  it  of  entering  the 
body  of  his  victim,  and  gradually  killing  him.  It  was  an  important 
part  of  the  doctor's  function  to  extract  these  charms  from  the 
vitals  of  his  patient.     Ragueneau,  ReL'tion  des  Ilurons,  1648,  76. 
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toniary  moiiosylliible  of  tluinks,  was  required  to 
greet  his  host  with  an  ugly  grimace.  Sometimes,  by 
prescription,  half  the  village  would  throng  into  the 
house  wluue  the  patient  lay,  led  by  old  women  dis- 
guised with  the  heads  and  skins  of  l)ears,  and  beating 
with  sticks  on  sheets  of  dry  bark.  Here  the  assembly 
danced  and  whooped  for  lioui-s  together,  with  a  din 
to  which  a  civilized  patient  would  promptly  have 
succumbed.  Sometimes  the  doctor  wrought  himself 
into  a  prophetic  fury,  raving  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  dwelling,  snatching  firebrands  and 
flinging  tliem  about  him,  to  the  terror  of  the  squawij, 
with  whom,  in  their  combustible  tenements,  tire  was 
a  constant  bugbear. 

Among  the  Hurons  and  kindred  tribes,  disease  was 
frequently  ascribed  to  some  hidden  wish  ungratitied. 
Hence  the  patient  was  overwhelmed  with  gifts,  in 
the  hope  that  in  their  multiplicity  the  desideratum 
might  be  supplied.  Kt'ttles,  skins,  awls,  pipes, 
wampum,  tish-liooks,  Av^eapons,  objects  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety,  were  piled  before  him  by  a  host  of 
charitable  contributors ;  and  if,  as  often  happened,  a 
dream,  the  Indian  oracle,  had  revealed  to  the  sick 
man  the  secret  of  his  cure,  his  demands  were  never 
refused,  however  extravagant,  idle,  nauseous,  or 
abominable.^     Hence  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that 

^  "  Dans  le  pays  de  nos  Hurons,  il  se  t'aict  aussi  ties  assemblees  de 
toutes  les  flUes  d'vn  bourg  aupres  d'vne  maladc,  tant  h,  sa  prlere, 
Buyuant  la  resuerie  ou  le  songe  qu'oUe  en  aura  eue,  que  par  I'or- 
donnauce  de  Loki  {the  doctor),  pour  sa  sante  et  guerison.  Les  filles 
ainsi  assemblies,  on  leur  demandc  h,  toutes,  les  vnes  apres  les  autres, 
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sudden  illness  and  sudden  cures  were  frequent  among 
the  Hurons.  The  patient  reaped  profit,  and  the 
doctor  both  profit  and  lionor. 

THE    HUKOxV-IHOQUOlS   FAMILY. 

And  now,  before  entering  ui)on  the  very  curious 
•subject  of  Indian  social  and  tribal  organization,  it- 
may  be  well  briefly  to  observe  the  position  and  promi- 
nent distinctive  features  of  the  various  connnunities 
speaking  dialects  of  the  generic  tongue  of  the  Iroquois. 
In  this  remarkable  family  of  tribes  occur  the  fullest 
developments  of  Indian  character,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  Indian  intelligence.  If  the 
higher  traits  popularly  ascribed  to  the  race  are  not  to 
be  found  here,  they  are  to  be  found  nowhere.     A  pal- 

c't'luy  (lu'c'lk's  vouKnt  dcs  iounes  lioiiiinos  clii  bourg  puur  dormir 
auec  ellt'S  la  nuiot  prochaiiit' :  dies  en  nominent  chaiuiu'  vn,  qui 
Bont  aussi-tost  aduertis  par  les  Maistres  de  la  coremonie,  lesquels 
viennent  tous  au  soir  en  la  ])resenfe  de  la  malade  dormir  cliaeun 
auec  celle  qui  I'a  choysi,  d'vn  bout  b,  I'autre  de  la  Cabane  et 
passent  ainsi  toute  la  nuiet,  pendant  que  deux  Capitaines  aux  eleux 
bouts  du  logis  chantent  et  sonnent  de  leur  Tortuti  du  soir  au  lende- 
niain  matin,  que  la  eeremonie  cesse.  Dieu  vueille  abolir  vne  si 
damnable  et  mallieureuse  ceremonie."  —  Sagard,  Wii/iKje  des  Hurons, 
158.  Tills  unique  mode  of  cure,  which  was  called  Andacwandet,  ia 
also  described  by  Lalemant,  who  saw  it.  {Jielation  des  Hurons, 
1639,  84.)     It  was  one  of  the  recognized  remedies. 

For  the  medical  practices  of  the  Hurons,  see  also  Champlain, 
Brebeuf,  Lafltau,  Charlevoix,  and  other  early  writers.  Those  of 
the  Algonquins  were  in  some  points  ditYerent.  The  doctor  often 
consulted  the  spirits,  to  learn  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  disease,  by 
a  method  peculiar  to  that  family  of  tribes.  He  shut  himself  in  a 
small  conical  lodge,  and  the  spirits  here  visited  him,  manifesting 
their  presence  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the  whole  structure.  This 
superstition  will  be  described  in  another  connection. 
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pable  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  stock  is  afforded 
ill  tlie  size  of  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  brains.  In 
average  internal  ca})a(!ity  of  tlie  eranium,  they  sur- 
pass, with  few  and  (h)ubtful  exGi'j)tioiis,  all  other 
aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  not  except- 
ing the  civilized  races  of  Mexico  and  Peru.^ 

In  tlie  woody  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  south 
of  the  Nottawassaga  Hay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  two 
days'  journey  west  of  the  frontier  Huron  towns, 
lay  the  nine  villages  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  or 
Tionnontates.2  In  manners,  as  in  language,  they 
closely  resembled  the  Hurons.  Of  old  they  were 
their  enemies,  but  were  now  at  peace  with  them,  and 
about  the  year  1640  became  their  close  confederates. 
Indeed,  in  the  ruin  which  befell  that  hapless  people, 
the  Tionnontates  alone  retained  a  tribal  organization; 
and  their  descendants,  with  a  trifling  exception,  are 
to  this  day  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  Huron  or 
Wyandot  name.  Expatriated  and  wandering,  they 
held   for  generations  a  paramount  influence   among 

1  "  On  comparing  five  Iroquois  lieads,  I  flnd  tliat  they  give  an 
average  internal  capacity  of  eighty-eiglit  cubic  inches,  which  is 
within  two  inches  of  the  Caucasian  mean."  —  Morton,  Crania  Amer- 
icana, 196.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  internal  capacity  of  the  skulls 
of  the  barbarous  American  tribes  is  greater  than  that  of  either  the 
Mexicans  or  the  Peruvians.  "  The  ditTerence  in  volume  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  occipital  and  basal  portions,"  —  in  other  words,  to 
the  region  of  the  animal  propensities ;  and  hence,  it  is  argued,  the 
ferocious,  brutal,  and  uncivilizable  character  of  the  wild  tribes. 
See  J.  S.  Phillips,  Admeasurements  of  Crania  of  the  Principal  Groups 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

2  Sifnoniimes:  Tionnontates,  Etionontates,  Tuinontatek,  Dionon- 
dadies,  Khionontaterrhonons,  Petuneux  or  Nation  du  Petun  (To- 
bacco). 
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the  Wostt'i'ii  trilu's.'  Tii  tlioir  on^-iiml  soats  ainoii!^ 
till!  liluo  Mountains,  tiicy  of't'cri'd  an  cxanijilo 
('xtrcniely  rare  iiinon*''  Iiidian.^.,  of  a  tribe  laisiiin-  a 
crop  for  (lie  inarkct;  for  they  tnidcd  in  tolKU'co 
lari^cly  willi  other  Irihes.  Tlieir  Huron  eonfederates, 
keen  traders,  would  not  sulTei'  tlieni  to  [kiss  throuj^di 
their  country  to  traftio  with  the  Fi-eneh,  preferriuL;-  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  advantan'e  of  harterinn; 
with  them  in  Fi-ench  goods  at  an  enormous  profit. ^ 

Journeying  southward  five  days  from  thi^  Tionnon- 
tate  towns,  the  forest  traveller  reached  the  l)order 
viUages  of  the  Attiwandarons,  or  Neutral  Nation.-'^ 
As  early  as  1020,  they  were  visited  hy  the  Francisean 
friar,  La  Roche  Dallion,  who  r''})orts  a  numerous 
]iopulation  in  twenty-eight  towns,  hesides  many  small 
hamlets.  Their  country,  about  forty  leagues  in 
extent,  embraced  wide  and  fertile  districts  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  their  frontier  extended 
eastward  across  the  Niagara,  where  tlu-y  had  three  or 
four  outlying  towns. **     Their   name   of    "Neutrals"' 


^  "L'amodc  tons  los  Consoils."  —  Cliarlcvoix,  Voiiaqr,  100.  Tn 
1703  tlu'v  wore  ronti;ic's  l)L'st  warriors. 

2  On  the  Tionnoiitatos,  see  Le  .Mereier,  Rildtion,  1(107,  K).'!;  Liile- 
mani,  Relation,  KMl,  00;  Kiifjcueiieau.  Rchitinn,  1(5-18,01.  An  excel- 
lent summary  of  tlieir  eliaraeter  and  history,  by  Mr.  Shea,  wiU  ))e 
foimd  in  Hint.  Ma;/.,  v.  202. 

^  Attiwandarons,  Attiwendaronk,  Atirhaj-enrenrets,  UhaL^enratka 
{Jesuit  Relations),  Attionidarons  (Safiard).  They,  and  not  the 
Eries,  wove  the  Kaldiran  of  Seneea  tradition. 

*  Lalemant,  Rilatitm  des  Jfiirons,  KUl,  71.  Tlio  Niagara  was 
then  called  the  "  iviver  of  the  Neutrals,"  or  the  Onguiaahra.  Lale- 
mant estimates  the  Neutral  population,  in  1040,  at  twelve  thousand, 
in  forty  villa£?cs. 
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was  flno  to  their  neutrality  in  tiio  war  botwcon  the 
Iluroiis  and   tlic   Iroquois  proju'r.     'I'lic  hostiU>  war- 
riors, nu't'tin*,'  in  a  Ncuti-al  caltiii,  were  forced  to  keep 
the  ju'acc,   tlionL,r|i,   (hkc  in   (Iu»  open  air,   the    truce 
was    at  an   end.      Yd    tliis   pcoph'   were   ahnn(Uintly 
ferocious,  and,  wiiilc  Iiohlint;' a  [)ac'itie  attitude  betwixt 
theii'    warriiiiL''    Idndred,    \vajj;'ed    deadly    strife    with 
tiie    iMascoutins,   an   Al^()n([uin    horde  beyond    Lake 
Michigan.      Indeed,    it   was  Imt   recently   that   they 
had  been  at  blows  witii  seventeen  Algonquin  trii)es.* 
They  burned  female  jtrisoners,  a  practice  unknown  to 
the  liurons.-     Their  country  was  full  of  t;anie,   and 
they  were    bold  antl  active    hunters.      In    form    and 
stature  they  surpassed  even  the   Ilurons,  whom  they 
resembled    in    their    mode    of   life,   and   from   whose 
huignage    their  own,    though  radically  similar,    was 
dialectically  distinct.     Their  licentiousness  was  even 
more  open  and  shameless;  and  they  stood  alone  in 
the  extravagance  of  some  of  their  usages.     They  kept 
their  dead  in  their  houses  till  they  became  insupport- 
able ;  then  scraped  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  dis- 
played them  in  rows  along  the  walls,  there  to  remain 
till    the    periodical    Feast   of   the   Dead,    or   general 
burial.     In  sunnner,  the  men  wore  no  clothing  what- 
ever,  but  were  usually  tattooed  from  head  to  foot 
with  powdered  charcoal. 

1  Lettrt  da  Pere  La  lioche  DalUon,  8  Jitillet,  1027,  in  Le  Clerc, 
£!tablissemenf  de  la  Foij,  i.  346. 

'^  Women  were  often  burned  by  the  Iroquois :  witness  the  case 
of  Catherine  Mercier  in  1051,  and  many  cases  of  Indian  women 
mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
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Tlio  sapfixcious  Ilnrons  rofnsod  thorn  a  passn^o 
tlinmofli  their  country  to  tlic  French;  and  the  Neutrals 
apparently  lia'l  not  sense  or  rellectlon  enou^ii  to  take 
the  easy  and  dii'eet  route  ol'  liuke  Ontario, — which 
was  prohahly  open  to  them,  thou^'h  closed  ay'ainst 
the  Ilurons  by  Ii'0(|Uois  enmity.  'I'hus  tiie  former 
made  excellent  [)rolit  by  exeham^nno;  French  trooils  at 
hiu'li  rates  for  tho  valuable  furs  of  the  Neutrals,' 

Southwai'd  and  eastward  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  a 
kindred  {)eople,  the  Eries,  or  "Nation  of  tlu;  (Jat." 
Little  besides  their  existence  is  known  of  them. 
They  seem  to  have  oceu|)ie(l  southwestern  New  York, 
as  far  east  as  tho  Genesee,  the  frontier  of  the  Senecas, 
iind  in  habits  and  lan^uatj^e  to  have  resend)led  the 
ilurons.-  'i'hey  were  noted  warriors,  fought  with 
poisoned  arrows,  and  were  h)ng  a  terror  to  the  neigh- 
buring  Iroquois.^ 


ri 


'  Tlie  Ilurons  bccamf  very  jealous,  when  La  Roche  Dallion 
visitetl  the  Neutral-*,  lest  a  tlireet  trade  should  be  opened  between 
tile  latter  and  the  Krentli,  aj^aiust  whom  tlu-y  at  onee  put  in  eireu- 
lution  a  variety  of  slanders,  —  that  the^'  were  a  people  wlio  lived  on 
.-nakes  and  venom  ;  that  tiiey  were  furnished  witii  tails;  and  that 
Fniu'li  women,  though  having  but  one  breast,  bore  six  children  at 
a  liirtli.  The  missionary  nearly  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  the 
Neutrals  conceiving  the  idea  tliat  he  would  infect  their  country 
with  a  pestilence.    La  Roche  Dallion,  in  Le  Clerc,  i.  340. 

-  Ragueneau,  Relation  dis  Ilitroiis,  1048,  40. 

'^  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1054,  10.  "  Nous  les  appellons  la  Nation 
t'iiat,  a  cause  qu'il  y  a  dans  leur  pais  vne  quantite  prodigieuse  de 
Chats  sauuages." — ////J.  The  Iroquois  are  said  to  have  given  the 
same  name,  Jeijosaxa,  Cut  Nation,  to  the  Neutrals.  —  Morgan,  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  41. 

Si/nonijmes :  Erie's,  Erigas,  Eriehronon,  Riguehronon.  The  Jesuits 
never  had  a  mission  among  them,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
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On  the  Lower  Snsqnelianna  dwelt  the  formidahle 
tribe  called  by  the  French  Andastcs.  Little  is  known 
of  them,  beyond  their  general  resemblance  to  their 
kindred,  in  liingnage,  haltils,  and  eharaeter.  Fierce 
and  resoluti'  warrioi's,  the}-  long  niiide  head  against 
the  Iroqnois  of  New  Vorlc.  and  were  vanqnished  at 
last  more  by  disease  tliiii,  l)y  tlie  tomahawk.^ 

In  central  New  Yoi-k,  stretching  east  and  west 
from  the  llndson  to  the  Genesee,  lay  that  redoubted 
people  who  have  lent  their  name  to  the  tribal  family 
of  the  Iro(]nois,  and  stamped  it  indelibly  on  the  early 
pages  of  American  histor}'.  Among  all  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  continent,  the  Iroquois  of  New  York 
stand  paramount.  Elements  which  among  other 
tribes  were  crude,  confused,  and  embryotic  were 
among  tliem  systematized  and  concreted  into  an 
established  polity.  The  Iroquois  was  the  Indian  of 
Indians.  A  tliorough  savage,  yet  a  finished  and 
developed  savage,  he  is  ptM'hiqts  an  exam})le  of  the 
highest  elevation  whieii  man  can  reach  without  emerg- 
ing from  his  primitive  condition  of  tlie  hunter.  A 
geographical  position,  connnanding  on  one  hand  the 

visited  by  Chaniplnin's  ailvcnturous  interpreter,  Eticiine  Brule,  in 
tiu'  summer  of  Kil;").  They  arc  pmliahiy  tlie  Carantoiians  of 
Champlain. 

*  Gallatin  erroneously  plaees  the  Andastes  on  the  Alleghany, 
Bancroft  and  others  adoj)tinjjj  tiie  error.  The  research  of  Mr.  Shea 
has  shown  their  identity  with  the  SiisfiiidKiiniorks  of  the  English, 
and  the  M/iitjuas  of  the  Dutch.  —  See  Hist.  J/*///.,  ii.  2*.>4. 

ASi/ni)»i/)iirs :  Andastes,  Andastracronnons,  Andastaeronnons,  An- 
dasta^uez,  Antastoui  (French),  Susquehannocks  (En<ilish),  Mengwe, 
Minquas  (Dutch),  Conestogas,  Conessetayoes  (Ent^lish). 
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portal  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  other  the 
sources  of  the  streams  flowing  both  to  the  Atlantic 
rmd  the  Mississippi,  gave  the  ambitions  and  aggres- 
sive confederates  advantage;,  whicli  they  perfectly 
understood,  and  by  which  they  jirotited  to  the  utmost. 
Patient  and  politic  as  they  we-re  ferocious,  they  were 
not  only  conquerors  of  their  own  race,  but  the  power- 
ful allies  and  the  dreaded  foes  of  the  Frencii  and 
Ii)nglish  colonies,  flattered  and  caressed  by  both,  yet 
too  sagacious  to  give  themselves  without  reserve  to 
either.  Their  organization  and  their  history  evince 
their  intrinsic  superiority.  Even  their  traditionary 
lore,  amid  its  wihl  pueriHties,  shows  at  times  the 
stamp  of  an  enei-gy  and  force  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  flimsy  cieations  of  Algonquin  fancy.  That 
tlie  Iroquois,  left  under  their  institutions  to  work  out 
their  destiny  undisturbed,  would  ever  have  developed 
a  civilization  of  their  own,  I  do  not  believe.  These 
institutions,  however,  are  sut'licicMitly  characteristic 
and  curious,  and  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  f.o 
observe  them.^ 

'  Tlu^  name  fr<K/iiois  is  Froi.fli.  Cliiirlrvoix  says  :  "  U  a  <<td  fnrinc' 
(In  tcriTie  I/iro,  ou  //fro,iin\  siiinitic/'r^/  (///,  ct  par  IcqiU'lccssaiivagos 
fiiiissent  tons  lour  (liscouis,  ('oniiiit'  li-s  I^atiiis  faisolont  autrefois 
par  leur  Di.rl ;  ol  do  /v'o/zr,  (jui  est  uu  ori  laiilot  do  tristosso,  lorsqu'on 
lo  pronoiK'o  on  traiiiant,  ot  tautot  do  jfO'e,  quand  on  io  prononoo 
plus  court." —  //isi.  lie  III  S.  /•'.,  i.  271.  Tiioir  truo  nanu'  is  llixbin)- 
.'''N<?/ce,  or  "  lVo])lo  of  tlio  I-oiilt  Iloiiso,"  Iiocauso  tlioir  coiifodoracy 
of  flvo  distinct  nations,  rani;('d  in  a  lino  alonj^  contral  Now  York, 
was  likonod  to  ono  of  tlio  lon;,^  hark  iiousos  ulroady  dosoribod,  witli 
tivo  tiros  and  fivefaniilios.  Tlio  iianio  .\i;oinii)nsi(»iii),or  A(fii<ii>nsri()iil, 
ascribed  to  them  by  Ijatitan  and  Charlevoix,  who  translated  it 
"  Ilonso-inakors,"  Faisntrs  dc  ('nl^nnurs,  may  bo  a  conveision  of  the 
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SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION, 

In  Indian  social  organization,  a  problem  at  once 
suggests  itself.  In  these  communities,  (;omparatively 
populous,  how  could  spirits  so  fierce,  and  in  many 
respects  so  ungoverned,  live  together  in  peace,  with- 
out law  and  without  enforced  authority?  Yet  there 
were  towns  where  savages  lived  together  in  thou- 
sands, with  a  harmony  which  civilization  might  envy. 
This  was  in  good  measure  due  to  peculiarities  of 
Indian  character  and  habits.  This  intractable  race 
were,  in  certain  external  respects,  the  most  pliant 
and  complaisant  of  mankind.  The  early  missionaries 
were  charmed  by  the  docile  acquiescence  with  which 
their  dogmas  were  received ;  but  they  soon  discovered 
that  their  facile  auditors  neither  believed  nor  under- 
stood that  to  which  they  had  so  promptl}'^  assented. 
They  assented  from  a  kind  of  courtesy,  which,  while 
it  vexed  the  priests,  tended  gretitly  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  mutual   accord.     That   well-known   self- 


true  name  with  an  erroneous  rendering.  The  foUowinj^  are  tlie 
true  names  of  the  five  nations  severally,  with  tlieir  French  and 
English  synonynies.  For  other  synonymes,  see  "  History  of  tlie 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  chapter  i.,  riote. 

English. 

Moliawk, 

Oneiila, 

Onondaija, 

Cayuga, 

Seneca, 


Ganeagaono, 

Onayotekaono, 

Onundagaono, 

Gweugwehono, 

Nundawaono, 


French. 
Agnii-r. 
Onnoyut. 
Onnoiitague. 
Goyogouin. 
Tsonnontouans. 


The  Iroquois  termination  in  ono  —  or  onoii,  as  the  French  write  it 
—  simply  mcAns  people. 
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control,  which,  originating  in  a  form  of  pride,  covered 
the  savage  nature  of  the  man  wtli  a  veil,  opaque, 
though  thin,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  same  end. 
Though  vain,  arrogant,  boastful,  and  vindictive,  the 
Indian  bore  abuse  and  sarcasm  with  an  astonishing 
patience.  Though  greedy  and  grasping,  he  was 
lavish  without  stint,  and  would  give  away  his  all  to 
soothe  the  manes  of  a  departed  relative,  gain  intluence 
and  applause,  or  ingratiate  himself  with  his  neigh- 
bors. In  his  dread  of  public  opinion,  he  rivalled 
some  of  his  civilized  successors. 

All  Indians,  and  especially  these  populous  and 
stationary  tribes,  had  their  code  of  courtesy,  whose 
requirements  were  rigid  and  exact;  nor  might  any 
infringe  it  without  the  ban  of  public  censure.  Indian 
nature  indexible  and  uninalleable,  was  peculiarly 
under  •  ontrol  of  custom.  Established  usage  took 
the  pi.  ^i"  law,  —  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  connnon 
laAv,  with  no  tribunal  to  expound  or  enforce  it.  In 
these  wild  democracies,  —  democracies  in  spirit, 
though  not  in  form,  —  a  respect  for  native  superior- 
ity, and  a  willingness  to  yield  to  it,  were  always  con- 
spicuous. All  were  prompt  to  aid  each  other  in 
distress,  and  a  neighl)orly  spirit  was  often  exhibited 
among  them.  When  a  young  woman  was  perma- 
nently married,  the  other  women  of  the  village 
supplied  her  witli  iirewood  for  the  year,  each  contrib- 
uting an  armful.  When  one  or  more  families  were 
without  shelter,  the  men  of  the  village  joined  in 
building  them  a  house.     In  return,  the  recipients  of 
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the  fa  vol-  <yn\v.  a  feast,  if  they  couhl;  if  not,  their 
thanks  were  sulHcient.^  Among  the  Iroquois  and 
JInrons  —  and  donbtkvss  among  tlie  kindred  tribes  — 
there  were  marked  (hstinctions  of  nob!'!  and  base, 
])rosperous  and  poor;  yet  wliile  there  was  food  in  the 
village,  the  meanest  and  tlie  poorest  need  not  suffer 
want.  He  had  but  to  enter  the  nearest  hou.se,  and 
seat  himself  l)y  the  fire,  when,  witliout  a  word  on 
eitlier  side,  food  was  phiced  before  him  by  the 
women.  2 

('ontrary  to  tlie  received  opinion,  these  Indians, 
like  others  of  their  i-aee,  when  living  in  communities, 
were  of  a  very  social  disposition.  Besides  their  inces- 
sant dances  and  feasts,  great  and  small,  they  were 
continually  visiting,  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
their  neighbors'  houses,  chatting,   joking,   bantering 
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'  The  followiiij^  tcstiinoiiy  concerning  Imlian  charity  and  hospi- 
tality is  from  Knuiicncan  :  ''  As  often  as  we  have  seen  tribes  broken 
uj),  towns  destroyed,  and  their  ])eople  driven  lo  flight,  wo  have  seen 
tlieni,  to  tlie  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  received 
with  open  arms  liy  charitable  hosts,  who  gladly  gave  them  aid,  and 
even  distribnted  among  them  a  part  of  the  lands  already  planted, 
that  they  might  have  tin-  means  of  living." — /uhitioii,  KioO,  28. 

'  The  Jesuit  Brebenf,  than  whom  no  one  knew  the  Ilurons  betti'r, 
io  very  emi)hatic  in  praise  of  their  harmony  and  social  spirit, 
t-^.peaking  of  one  of  the  four  nations  of  which  the  Ilurons  were 
composed,  he  says:  "lis  ont  vne  douceur  et  vne  affabilite  quasi 
incroyable  pour  des  Sainiages  ;  its  ne  se  picquent  pas  aisemcnt.  .  .  . 
lis  se  mainticnnent  dans  cette  si  parfaile  intelligence  par  les  fre- 
quentes  visites,  les  secours  (ju'lls  se  doniient  mutuellement  dans 
leurs  maladies,  ])ar  les  test  ins  et  les  alliances.  ...  lis  sont  moins 
en  leurs  Cabanes  qui'  cluz  leurs  amis.  .  .  .  S'ds  ont  vn  bon  nior- 
ceau,  ils  en  font  festin  ii  leurs  amis,  et  ne  le  mangenl  quasi  ianiais 
en  leur  i)articulier,"  etc.  —  licUition  dts  Ilunins,  \C)'.'>>>,  1  U<. 
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one  another  with  witticisms,  sluirp,  l)road,  and  in  no 
sense  delicate,  yet  always  taken  in  jjj(X)d  part.  Every 
viHage  had  its  adepts  in  tliese  wordy  tournaments, 
wliile  the  shrill  laugh  of  young  squaws,  luitaught  to 
l)h;sh,  echoed  each  hai'dy  jest  (»r  rough  sarcasm. 

In  the  organization  of  the  savage  conununities  of 
the  continent,  one  feature,  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
continually  a})pears.  Each  nation  or  tribe  —  to  adojjt 
the  names  by  which  these  conununities  are  usually 
known  —  is  subdivided  into  several  chins.  These 
clans  are  not  locally  separate,  Imc  are  mingled 
throughout  the  nation.  All  tlic  members  of  t-ach 
clan  are,  or  ai'c  assumed  to  l)e,  intimately  joined  in 
consanguinity.  Hence  it  is  held  an  abomination  for 
two  persons  of  the  same  clan  lo  intermarry;  and 
hence,  again,  it  follows  that  every  family  nmst  con- 
tain members  of  at  least  two  clans.  Each  clan  lias 
its  name,  as  the  clan  of  the  Hawk,  of  the  Wolf,  or 
of  the  Tortoise;  and  each  lias  for  its  end)lem  the 
figure  of  the  beast,  bii-d,  reptile,  phint,  or  other 
object,  fro:n  whii'h  its  name  is  derived.  This 
emblem,  called  totem  hy  the  Algonquins,  is  often 
tattooed  on  the  clansman's  body,  or  rudely  painted 
over  the  entrance  of  his  lodge.  The  child  belongs, 
in  most  cases,  to  the  clan,  not  of  the  father,  ])ut  of 
the  mother.  In  other  words,  descent,  not  of  tiie 
totem  alone,  but  of  all  ran^;,  titles,  and  possessions, 
is  through  the  female.  The  son  of  a  cliief  can  never 
be  a  chief  b}-  hereditary  title,  though  he  may  become 
so   by   force  of   }»ersonal    iniluence   or   achievement. 
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Neither  cnn  he  inherit  from  liis  father  so  much  as  a 
tohacco-pipe.  All  possessions  alike  i)ass  of  rig-iit  to 
the  brothers  of  the  chief,  or  to  the  sons  of  his  sisters, 
since  these  are  all  sprung  from  a  eonnnon  niotliei'. 
This  rule  of  descent  was  noticed  by  Chamj^lain  among 
the  Hurons  in  1(>15.  That  excellent  observer  refers 
it  to  an  oriofin  wiiich  is  doubtless  its  true  one.  The 
cliild  may  not  be  tlie  son  of  his  reputed  father,  but 
must  be  the  son  of  his  mother,  —  a  consideration  of 
more  than  ordinary  force  in  an  Indian  community.^ 

This  system  of  clanship,  with  the  rule  of  descent 
usually  belonging  to  it,  was  of  very  wide  prevalence. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  close  observa- 
tion would  have  detected  it  in  every  tribe  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  while  there  is  positive  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  by  far  the  greater  number.  It  is  found 
also  among  the  Dahcotah  and  other  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  uni- 
versally prevalent  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  beyond  them.  The  fact  that  with  most  of  these 
hordes  there  is  little  property  worth  tnuismission,  and 
that  the  most  influential  becomes  chief,  with  little 
regard  to  inheritance,  has  blinded  casual  observers  to 
the  existence  of  this  curious  system. 

1  "  Les  onfjins  ne  succedcnt  iainais  aiix  bions  ot  diguitez  de  leiirs 
peros,  doubtant  comnio  i'ay  dit  de  Icur  fivniteur,  niais  bicn  font-ils 
leurs  siR'CL'sscurs  I't  bcritit  rs,  Ics  t'lilans  dc  lours  sa'urs,  I't  di'squols 
ils  sont  assciiR'Z  d'estro  yssus  t-t  s<trtis."  —  Cliamplaiii  (1()27),  !>l. 

Captain  John  Smith  had  observed  tlie  same,  several  years  before, 
amoii^  the  tribes  of  Virffinia  :  "  For  tlie  ('rowne,  tiiiir  lieyres  inherifo 
not,  but  the  first  heyres  of  the  Sisti'rs." —  Tnir  /u/alio)),  Pi  (ed, 
Deane). 
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It  was  found  in  full  development  among  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  Cherokecs,  and  otlier  Southern  tribes, 
including  that  remarkahle  people,  the  Natchez,  who, 
judged  by  their  religious  and  political  institutions, 
seem  a  detached  offshoot  of  the  Toltec  family.  It  is 
no  less  conspicuous  among  the  roving  Algonquins  of 
the  extreme  North,  where  the  number  of  totems  is 
almost  countless.  Everywhere  it  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  polity  of  all  tlie  tribes,  where  a  polity 
could  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  close  students  of  the 
languages  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  were  by 
no  means  so  zealous  to  analyze  theii*  organization  and 
government.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Hurons  as  a  nation  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  their  political  [)ortraiture,  as  handed  dow  n  to  us, 
is  careless  and  unlinished.  Yet  some  decisive  features 
are  plainly  shown.  The  Huron  nation  was  a  confed- 
eracy of  four  distinct  contiguous  nations,  afterwards 
increased  to  five  by  the  addition  of  the  Tionnontates. 
It  was  divided  into  clans;  it  was  governed  by  chiefs, 
whose  office  was  hereditary  through  the  female;  the 
power  of  these  chiefs,  though  great,  was  wholly  of  a 
persuasive  or  advisory  character;  there  were  two 
principal  chiefs,  one  for  peace,  the  other  for  war; 
there  were  chiefs  assigned  to  special  national  func- 
tions, as  the  charge  of  the  great  Feast  of  the  Dead, 
the  direction  of  trading  voyages  to  other  nations, 
etc. ;  there  were  numerous  other  chiefs,  equal  in 
rank,  but  very  unequal  in  influence,  since  the  measure 
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of  their  iiifliionco  (li'iK'ink'd  on  the  measure  oi'  theii 
personal  al)ilily;  each  nation  of  the  confederacy  Jiad 
a  separate  ori^ani/.ation,  but  at  certain  periods  grand 
councils  of  tlie  united  nations  were  held,  at  whicli 
w(!re  present,  not  chiefs  oidy,  but  also  a  <>'reat  con- 
courst'  of  the  peo[)le:  and  at  these  and  other  councils 
the  chiefs  and  principal  men  voted  on  proposed 
measures  hy  means  of  small  sticks  or  reeds,  the 
opinion  of  the  pbirality  ruling.' 
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TIIK    IKOQITOIS. 

Tlie  Iroquois  were  a  people  far  more  conspicuous 
in  history,  and  their  institutions  are  not  yet  extinct. 
In  early  and  recent  times,  they  have  been  closely 
studied,  and  no  little  light  has  been  cast  u[)on  a  sub- 
ject as  diilicult  and  obscure  as  it  is  cuidous.  Hy 
comparing  (he  statements  of  observers,  old  and  new, 
the  charai'ter  of  their  singular  organization  becomes 
sufficiently  clear.^ 

•  Tlii'so  fiii'ts  iiri'  ^atlii'iv(l  liero  and  tlurc  from  Champlain, 
Sa^ard,  li'"' "^saiii,  and  tin'  di'suit  Rplatiotis  prior  to  Ki-jU.  Of  the 
Ji'suits,  Brdhiuf  is  ilu'  most  full  and  satisfac't<)r_\ .  Latitau  and 
Ciiark'Voix  kiu'w  llic  Huron  institutions  oidy  tliroiiL;!i  otliors. 

The  nauu's  of  tiic  four  confcdiTate  Huron  nations  were  the 
Ataronchronons,  Attignenon<;lia'.',  Attiunaouentans,  and  Alnvndar- 
rhonons.  Theri'  was  also  a  subordinate  "  nation  "  calK'd  'I'ohotaen- 
rat,  wlileh  had  but  one  town.  (Si'c  the  map  of  the  Huron  Country.) 
'I'liey  all  bore  the  name  of  sonu'  aiumal  or  other  objeet:  thus  the 
Attignaouentans  were  the  "Nation  of  tiu'  JJear."  As  the  elans  are 
usually  named  after  aniuutls,  this  makes  eonfusion,  and  may  easily 
lead  to  error.  The  Hear  NatiiJii  was  the  principal  inend)er  of  the 
leufjue. 

-  Anion,!;  modern  students  of  Iroiiuois  Institutions,  a  jdai'e  far  in 
advance  of  all  others  is  due  to   Lewis   H.  i\l(U-L;an,  himself  an  Iro- 
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Botli  rcivson  and  tradition  ])niiit  to  the  conclusion, 
that  th(!  Ii()(iuois  fornuMl  orio-inally  one  undivich'd 
jK'oph^  SHn(h'r('d,  like  countless  other  ti'ihes,  ])} 
dissension,  caprice,  or  the  necessities  of  the  huntiT 
life,  they  separated  into  ii\('  distinct  nations,  cantoned 
from  east  to  west  along  the  centre  of  New  York,  in 
the  following  order:  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondiigas, 
Cayugas,  Seneeas.  There  was  discord  among  them ; 
wars  followed,  and  they  lived  in  mutual  fear,  each 
ensconced  in  i<-s  palisaded  villages.  At  length,  says 
tradition,  a  celestial  being,  incarnate  on  earth,  coun- 
selled them  to  compose  their  strife  and  unite  in  a 
league  of  defence  and  aggression.  Another  person- 
age, wholly  mortal,  yet  wonderfully  endowed,  a 
renowned  warrior  and  a  mighty  magician,  stands, 
with  his  hair  of  writhing  snakes,  grotesquely  con- 
spicuous tiirough  the  dim  light  of  traditi(m  at  this 
birth  of  Iroquois  nationalit}-.     This  was  Atotarho,  a 

t|ii()is  l)v  adoption,  and  intimate  with  the  race  from  l)03'liood.  His 
Viork,  77/r  LtiKjitr  of  tin'  /rdipidis,  is  a  production  of  most  tiiorou<jli 
iiiid  a))Ie  research,  condiicteil  under  ]»ecu!iar  advantaj^es,  and  with 
till'  aid  of  an  efficient  eo  lahorer,  Ilasanoanda  (Ely  S.  Earker),  an 
educated  and  hiijidy  intellii^eiit  Inxjuois  of  tiie  Seneca  nation. 
'Thoujili  often  ditl'erinu,  widely  from  Mr.  Morgan's  conclusions,  I 
cannot  hear  a  tooemj)hatic  testimony  to  the  value  of  ids  researches. 
The  Ndtix  (HI  tlu  Innjiioifi  of  Mr.  11.  W.  Schoolcraft  also  contain 
some  interestini;  facts-  luit  here,  as  in  all  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  produc- 
lifins,  the  readt'r  iimst  s('ru])iilously  reserve  his  rii^ht  of  private 
judgment.  None  of  the  old  writers  are  so  satisfactory  as  Lafitau. 
His  work,  Mums  dis  Saitnii/ix  Ann  rii/iuiiiis  chui/kiVccs  aii.r  Manrs  (/(s 
Pre  III  if- rs  Teiii/jn,  relates  chietly  to  the  Iroquois  and  Huron.s:  the 
basis  for  his  account  of  the  former  beintj  his  own  observations  and 
those  of  Eather  .luiicn  (iarnier,  who  was  a  missionary  among  them 
more  than  sixty  years,  from  his  novitiate  to  his  deutli 
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chief  of  tho  Onond.ij^iis;  uiid  from  this  honored  source 
has  sprunj:^  a  h)ii(^  lino  of  cliieftains,  heirs  not  to  tlie 
bk)od  alone,  hut  to  the  name  of  their  great  predeces- 
sor. A  few  years  since,  there  lived  in  Onondaj^a 
Hollow  a  handsDiiic  Indian  hoy  on  whom  the  dwindled 
remnant  of  tlie  nation  looked  with  pridt;  as  their 
destined  Atot.nho.  With  earthly  and  celestial  aid 
tiie  league  was  consunnnated,  and  through  all  the  land 
the  hnvsts  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Irtxpiois. 

The  Iroquois  people  was  divided  into  eight  clans. 
When  the  original  stock  was  sundered  into  five  parts, 
each  of  these  clans  was  also  sundered  into  five  parts; 
and  as,  by  the  principle  already  indicated,  the  clans 
were  intimately  mingled  in  every  village,  hamlet,  and 
cabin,  each  one  of  the  live  nations  had  its  portion  of 
each   of    the   eight   clans.  ^     When   the   league   was 

'  With  a  view  to  clearness,  the  above  statement  is  made  cate- 
gorical. It  requires,  however,  to  be  qualified.  It  is  not  quite 
certain,  that,  at  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  there  were  eight 
elans,  though  there  is  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  seven. 
Neither  is  it  certain,  that,  at  the  separation,  every  clan  was  repre- 
sented in  every  nation.  Among  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  there 
is  no  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  tluin  three  clans, — 
the  Wolf,  JJear,  and  Tortoise;  though  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  several  others.  See  Morgan,  81, 
note. 

The  eight  clans  of  the  Iroquois  were  as  follows :  Wolf,  Bear, 
Beaver,  Tortoise,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Ilawk.  (Morgan,  7'.).)  The 
clans  of  the  Snipe  and  the  Heron  are  tlie  same  designated  in  an 
early  French  document  as  Lafamille  da  Pv.tit  Pluvier  and  La  fa  mi  lie 
</m  (Inuul  Plucier.  {Xcw  Y'oric  Colonial  Dornmrnts,  i.v.  47.)  The 
anonymous  author  of  this  document  adds  a  ninth  clan,  that  of  the 
Potato,  meaning  the  wild  Indian  potato,  (ili/rine  apios.  This  clan, 
if  it  existed,  was  very  inconspicuous,  and  of  little  importance. 

Remarkable  analogies  exist  between  Iroquois  clanship  and  that 
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formed,  tliese  sepiinite  portions  readily  resumed  their 
iincient  tie  of  fniteniity.  Thus,  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
idl  the  mend)ors  bccimie  bi'othei-s  ai^'iiin,  —  nominal 
members  of  oiii'  family,  wlictluT  Moliawks,  Oncidas, 
( )nondajjfas,  Cayui^as,  oi- St'iu-cas;  and  so,  too,  of  the 
remalnini;'  clans.  All  tla;  Irotpiois,  irresju'ctive  of 
nationality,  were  therefore  divided  into  eight  families, 
each  tracing  its  descent  to  a  common  mother,  and 
each  designated  hy  its  distinctive  end)lem  or  tidem. 
This  connection  of  clan  or  i'amily  was  exceedingly 
strong,  and  hy  it  the  live  nations  of  the  league  were 
linked  together  as  by  an  eightfold  chain. 

The  clans  were  by  no  means  equal  in  numbers, 
influence,  or  honor.  So  marked  were  the  distinctions 
among  them,  that  some  of  the  eai'ly  writers  recognize 
only  the  three  most  conspicuous,  —  those  of  the 
Tortoise,  the  IJear,  and  the  Wolf.  To  some  of  the 
clans,  in  each  nation,  belonged  the  right  of  giving  a 
chief  to  the  nation  and  to  the  league.  Others  had 
the  right  of  giving  three,  or,  in  one  case,  four  chiefs; 
while  others  could  give  none.  As  Indian  clanship 
was   but  an  extension  of  the  family  relation,   these 

of  otliLT  tribes.  The  eight  chins  of  the  Iro(n:ois  were  separated 
into  two  divisions,  four  in  each.  Orii^inally,  marriage  was  inter- 
dicted between  all  the  members  of  the  same  division,  but  in  time 
the  interdict  was  limited  to  the  members  of  the  individual  clans. 
Another  tribe,  the  Choctaws,  remote  from  tiie  Iroquois,  and  radi- 
cally different  in  language,  had  also  eight  clans,  similarly  divided, 
with  a  similar  interdict  of  marriage.     Gallatin,  ,Si/no}>sis,  109. 

The  Creeks,  according  to  the  account  given  by  their  old  chief, 
Sekopechi,  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Eakins,  were  divided  into  nine  clans, 
named  in  most  cases  from  animals :  clanship  being  transmitted, 
as  usual,  through  the  female. 
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chiefs  wcro,  in  m  certain  sens(>,  liereditary;  but  tlu) 
law  of  inlieritaiici',  tli(>u_i;ii  l>iiuHn.i;,  was  extremely 
elastic,  and  capalilc  of  stretcliinir  to  the  farthest,  limits 
of  the  clan.  The  cliicf  was  almost,  invariably  suc- 
ceeded hy  a  near  ndative,  always  tlironL;Ii  the  female, 
—  as  a  brother  by  tiie  same  mothci-,  tu'  a  nepiiew  by 
the  sister's  side,  lint  if  thest;  were  manifestly  unlit, 
they  were  passed  over,  and  a  chief  was  chosen  at  a 
council  of  the  clan  from  amon<^  remoU-r  kindred.  In 
these  cases,  the  snccessor  is  said  to  haxc  been  nomi- 
nated bv  tlui  mati'on  of  the  latt;  chief's  household.^ 
He  this  as  it  may,  the  choice  was  never  adverse  to 
the  popular  inclination.  The  new  chief  was  "raised 
np,"  or  installed,  by  a  formal  conncil  of  the  sachems 
of  the  lea,L;iie:  and    on    enterinjj;-   upon    his  ollice,  he 
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n    iii'.me,    and    assumed    that    which. 


since   the    formation  of  the  league,  had  bi'longed  to 
this  esju'cial  chieftainship. 

The  number  (»f  these   principal  (diiefs,   or,  as   they 
have    been    called    by    way    of    <listinction,    sachems^ 


varied   ni 


tl 


le  si 


vei'al   nations   from  eiu'ht  to  fourteen. 


The  sachems  of  the  live  nations,  fifty  in  all,  assembled 
in  council,  formed  the  government  of  the  confederacy. 
All  met  as  eipials,  but  a  ])eculiar  dignity  was  ever 
attached  to  the  Atotarho  of  the  Oiiondagas. 

There  Avas  a  class  of  subordinate  chiefs,  in  no  sense 
hereditary,  lait  rising  to  ofiice  by  address,  ability,  or 
valor.  Yet  the  rank  was  clearly  delined,  and  the 
new  chief  installed  at  a  formal  council.      This  class 

*  Lalitau,  i.  471. 
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omlxHlicd,  as  nii<;lit  Ik)  siip[)()S(!d,  the  host  tahMit  of 
tlio  nation,  and  the  most  pn^ninont  warriors  and 
orators  of  tlio  Irocpiois  liavo  htdon^'ed  to  it.  In  its 
character  and  fnnctions,  however,  it  was  pnrcly  civil. 
Like  tlie  saelienis,  these  cliid's  held  their  (oinirjls, 
and  exercised  an  iiillneiiee  proportionate  to  theii- 
nnniher  and  ahilities. 

Tiiere  was  anotlier  eonneil,  hetween  wiiieli  and 
tliat  of  tile  sni)onHnate  chiefs  the  line  of  (h'luanation 
seems  not  to  have  heen  very  delinite.  'Die  .Icsnit 
Lalitan  I'alls  it  "the  senate."  Kamiiiar  witli  the 
Irocpiois  at  tlie  hei^lit  of  their  p)'os[)erity,  lie  des(  rihes 
it  as  the  central  and  controlling^  power,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  separate  nations  were  concerned.  In  its 
character  it  was  essentially  popnlar,  hnt  jjopnlar  in 
the  best  sense,  and  one  which  can  lind  its  application 
only  in  a  small  conunnnity.  Any  man  took  part  in 
it  whose  age  and  experience  (pialilied  him  to  do  so. 
It  was  merely  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
Lafitau  compares  it  to  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  early 
and  rude  age  of  the  Republic,  and  allirms  that  it  loses 
nothing  by  the  ccmiparison.  He  thus  describes  it: 
''  It  is  a  greasy  assemblage,  sitting  sur  leur  dcrrUrc, 
crouched  like  apes,  their  knees  as  high  as  their  eai-s, 
or  lying,  some  on  their  bellies,  some  on  their  backs, 
each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  discussing  affairs  of 
state  with  as  much  coolness  and  gravity  as  the 
Spanish  Junta  or  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice."^ 

The  young  waj-riors  had   also  their   councils;  so, 

1  Lafltau,  i.  478. 
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tof),  liad  the  women;  Jind  tlie  opinions  and  wishes 
of  each  were  icpiescnted  by  nieuns  of  deputies 
before  tlie  "senate,"  or  conneil  of  th(^  old  men,  as 
well  as  before  the  <4rainl  confederate  council  of  the 
sachems. 

The  government  of  this  nnicjue  republic  resided 
wholly  in  councils.  I5y  councils  all  questions  were 
settled,  all  regulations  establislied,  — social,  political, 
military,  and  religitais.  The  war-path,  the  chase, 
the  council-lire,  —  in  these  was  the  life  of  the 
Iroquois;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  three 
he  was  most  devoted. 

The  grcitt  council  of  the  lifty  sachems  formed,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  government  of  the  league.  VV^hen- 
ever  a  subject  arose  before  any  of  the  nations,  of 
importance  enough  to  demand  its  assembling,  the 
sachems  of  that  nation  might  sunmion  their  col- 
leagues by  means  of  rujniers,  bearing  messages  and 
belts  of  wampuu).  Tlie  usual  place  of  meeting  was 
tlie  valle}'  of  Onondaga,  the  i)olitical  as  well  as 
geograi)hical  centre  of  the  confederacy.  Thither,  if 
the  matter  were  one  of  deep  and  general  intf^rest,  not 
the  sachems  alone,  but  the  greater  [)art  of  the  popu- 
hition,  gathered  from  east  and  west,  .; warming  in  the 
hospitable  lodges  of  the  town,  t)r  bivouacked  by 
thousands  in  the  surroundhig  fields  and  forests. 
While  the  sa(;heins  deliberated  in  the  council-house, 
the  ciiiefs  and  old  men,  thi'  warriors,  and  often  the 
women,  were  holding  their  respective  councils  apart; 
und  their  opinions,  laid  by  their  deputies  before  the 
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council  of  sachems,  were  never  without  influence  on 
its  decisions. 

The  utmost  oitler  and  deliberation  reiixned  in  tlu; 
council,  witli  rigorous  adlierence  to  tlie  Indian  notions 
of  parlianK-ntary  propriety.  The  coid'erence  opened 
\v'ith  an  address  to  tiie  spirits,  or  the  chief  of  all  tlic 
spirits.  Tliere  was  no  heat  in  del)ate.  No  speaker 
interrupted  anotlier.  Eaeli  oave  liis  opinion  in  turn, 
supporting  it  with  what  reason  or  rhetoric  he  eouhl 
command,  —  but  not  until  lie  had  stated  the  subject 
of  discr.:;sion  in  full,  to  prove  tliat  he  understood  it, 
repeating  also  the  arguments,  jiru  and  coa^  of  previous 
speakers.  Thus  their  debates  were  excessively  prolix  ; 
and  the  consumption  of  tobacco  was  immoderate. 
The  result,  however,  was  a  thorougli  sifting  of  the 
matter  in  liand ;  while  the  ])i'actised  astuteness  of 
these  savage  politicians  was  a  marvel  to  tlieir  civilized 
contemporaries.  "It  is  by  a  most  subtle  policy," 
says  Lafitau,  "that  they  have  taken  the  ascenchiiit 
over  the  other  nations,  divided  and  overcome  the 
most  warlike,  made  themselves  a  terror  to  the  most 
remote,  and  now  liold  a  peaceful  neutrality  between 
the  French  and  English,  courted  and  feared  by 
both."i 

*  Lafltiiu,  i.  480.  Many  other  Freiicli  writers  sj)eak  to  the  same 
I'tTect.  Tlie  following  are  the  wonlti  of  tlie  soldier  liistoriaii,  La 
Potherie,  after  describing  the  organization  of  ttie  h'ayue :  "C'est 
done  Ih  eette  polititjiie  ((ui  lis  nnit  si  t)ien,  a  pen  pres  eoniine  tons 
h's  ressorts  d'niU'  horloge,  qui  par  une  liaison  admirable  de  toutes 
les  parties  qui  les  eomposent,  eonlrilment  toutes  unaninienient  an 
nierveilleux  etYet  (jiii  v\\  resulte."  —  Hist.  </(  rAntcriijuc  Hi  jitodriuitah  , 
iii.  32.     He  adds  :  "  Les  Frunvoi>:  oni  avoiie'  eux-memes  qu'ilh  etoient 
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Unlike  the  Iliirons,  tlioy  requ  red  an  entire  una- 
nimity in  their  decisions.  The  jase  and  frequency 
with  whicli  a  requisition  sccniinn-ly  so  difficult  was 
fidtilled  afford  a  strikiiij^'  illustration  of  Indian  nature, 
—  on  one  side,  so  stuhhoi'ii,  tenacioiis,  and  impracti- 
cable; on  th(!  other,  so  [)liant  and  acquiescent.  An 
t'Xjjlanation  of  this  harmony  is  to  be  found  also  in  an 
intense  sjjirit  «)f  nationality;  for  never  since  the  days 
of  Sparta  were  individual  life  and  national  life  more 
completely  fused   into  one. 

The  sachems  of  the  leai^'ue  were  likewise,  as  we 
have  seen,  sachems  of  their  respective  nations;  yet 
they  rarely  spoke  in  the  councils  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs  and  old  men,  exce])t  to  present  subjects  ot 
discussion.^  Their  inlluence  in  these  councils  was, 
however,  great,  and  cncu  paramount;  for  they  com- 
monly succeeded  in  securing  to  their  interest  some  of 
the  most  dextei'ous  and  iuHuential  of  the  conclave, 
through  whom,  while  they  themselves  remained  in 
the  background,   they  managed  the  debates.^ 


/' 
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nt'Z  ])uur  la  tiiuTiv,  li  ({iit.'l(|iic'S  niaiix  qu'lls  nous  ayciit  faits  nous 
Ifs  avons  toujours  cstiniez."  —  lliid.,  '1.  La  rotlierie's  book  was 
pulilisliL'd  in  1722. 

'  Latitau,  i.  47U. 

-  Tiic  follow inji  from  Lafitau  is  vory  characteristic:  "Ceque  jc 
ilis  lie  ieur  zelc  pour  k*  l)ien  public  n'ust  ccpcndant  pas  si  universol, 
tiuc  plusicurs  nc  ]ti'iiscnt  a  Iciirs  intcrets  particulicrs,  &  (pie  les 
Chefs  {sarin  iiis)  ])rincipalenient  ni-  fassent  joiier  ])lusie\irs  ressort>< 
secrets  i)our  venir  ii  bout  ile  leurs  iiitri;iUes.  II  y  en  a  tel,  dont 
I'adresse  jouii  si  ]>\vn  ii  lou])  sflr,  (ju'Il  fait  deliberer  le  Conseil 
plusieurs  jours  de  suite,  sur  une  niatiere  dont  la  determination  est 
nrrete'i'  eutre  lui  \:  U-s  j)rin('ipales  tel<s  avant  d'avoir  ete  mise  sur 
le  tapis.     Cipendant  conuui'  les  ("luls  >'entre-reyardeut,  &  qu'aueuii 
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There  was  a  class  of  men  among  tlie  Iroquois 
always  put  forward  on  pulilic  ooeasions  to  sj)eak  the 
mind  of  the  nation  or  deftMid  its  interests.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  of  tiic  number  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs.  Nature  and  training  bad  iii!  mI  them  for 
public  speaking,  and  they  were  deeply  M-rsed  in  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  league.  They  were  in 
fact  professed  orators,  high  in  honor  and  influence 
among  the  people.  To  a  bugt?  stock  of  conventional 
metaphors,  the  use  of  which  required  nothing  but 
practice,  they  often  added  an  astute  intellect,  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  an  ehxpience  which  deserved 
the  name. 

In  one  particular,  the  training  of  these  savage 
politicians  was  never  surpassed.  They  had  no  art 
of  writing  to  record  events,  or  preserve  the  stipula- 
tions of  treaties.  Memory,  therefore,  was  taski^l  to 
the  utmost,  and  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
They  had  various  devices  for  <iiding  it,  such  as 
bundles  of  sticks,  and  that  system  of  signs,  end)lems, 
and  rude  pictures  which  they  shared  with  other 
tribes.  Their  famous  wampum-lxdts  \ver(^  so  many 
mnemonic  signs,  each  standing  for  some  act,  speech, 
treaty,  or  clause  of  a  treaty.     'I'hese  rej)resented  the 

nt'  vent  paroitn- so  <Ionm'V  uiu' siipcrioritc' qui  puissi-  piqiu-r  l.'i  Jn- 
lousio,  ils  sc  inc'naj^n'iit  duns  Ics  ("oiiscils  plus  (luc  It's  autros;  & 
q»ioi(Hi'ils  en  so'uMit  I'aiiU',  U'lir  i)()liti(|ii('  lis  ohli^fi'  ii  y  parler  pen, 
&  a  ecoutor  plfitot  Ic  sontiniciit  (raiitrui.  qti'a  y  dire  U'  li'ur;  niais 
cliaciin  ii  im  lioiniiio  tl  sa  main,  qui  I'st  coinrnc  uno  ospbcc  »le 
Rriilot,  &  ([iii  etant  sans  ('onsnun'iice  pour  sa  jk  rsoiuu'  hazards  in 
plcinc  IHxTtt't  tout  c'u  <iu'il  jugv  Jv  projxis,  si'lon  (ju'll  I'a  coiiciTte 
Rvec  le  Chef  m6ino  pour  qui  il  a;;it."  —  Mukis  (hs  Snuniijis,  i.  lyl. 
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public  archives,  and  were  divided  among  various 
custodians,  each  cliarged  with  the  memory  and  inter- 
pretation of  those  assigned  to  him.  Tlie  meaning  of 
the  belts  was  from  time  to  time  expounded  in  their 
councils.  In  conferences  with  them,  nothing  more 
astonished  tiu;  French,  Dutch,  and  English  officials 
than  the  precision  with  which,  before  replying  to 
their  addresses,  the  Indian  orators  repeated  them 
point  by  point. 

It  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  crime  among  the 
Iroquois  or  Hurons  was  punished  by  public  authority. 
Murder,  the  most  heinous  offence,  excei)t  witchcraft, 
recognized  among  them,  was  rare.  If  the  slayer  and 
the  slain  were  of  the  same  household  or  clan,  the 
affair  was  regarded  as  a  family  quarrel,  to  be  settled 
by  the  immediate  kin  on  lioth  sides.  This,  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  was  commonly  effected 
without  bloodshed,  by  presents  given  in  atonement. 
But  if  the  murderer  and  his  victim  were  of  different 
clans  or  different  nations,  still  more,  if  the  slain  was 
a  foreigner,  the  whole  conununity  became  interested 
to  prevent  the  discord  or  the  war  wiiich  might  arise. 
All  directed  their  el'forts,  not  to  bring  the  murderer 
to  punishment,  but  to  satisfy  the  injured  parties  by 
a  vicarious  atonement.'  "^IV)  this  end,  contributions 
were  made   and  presents   collected.     Their   number 

1  Lali'inant,  while  invoiu^liinjf  against  a  practice  wliich  nia<le  tlie 
pnUlic,  anil  not  the  criminal,  ans^werable  for  an  ot'fence,  admits  that 
heinous  crimes  were  more  rare  than  in  France,  where  tlie  jruilty 
party  himself  was  punislieel.  —  Lettre  au  P.  Provincial,  16 
M.ty,  1(J15, 
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and  value  were  determined  Ity  establi.slied  usage. 
Among  the  Hurons,  thirty  presents  of  very  consid- 
erable value  were  the  [)ric(>  of  a  mai.'s  life.  That  of 
a  woman's  was  fixed  at  f(»rty,  l»y  n^ison  of  her  weak- 
ness, and  because  on  her  de[)en(led  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  the  population.  This  was  when  the 
slain  belonged  to  the  nation.  If  of  a  foreign  tribe, 
Ills  death  demanded  a  liigher  compensation,  since  it 
involved  the  danger  of  war.'  These  presents  were 
offered  in  solemn  council,  with  prescribed  formalities. 
The  relatives  of  the  slain  might  refuse  tiiem,  if  they 
chose,  and  in  this  case  the  murderer  was  given  them 
;!s  a  slave;  but  they  might  by  no  means  kill  liim, 
since  in  so  doing  they  would  incur  publico  censure, 
and  be  compelled  in  their  turn  to  make  atonement. 
!»esides  the  principal  gifts,  there  was  a  great  number 
of  less  value,  all  symbolical,  and  each  (K'livered  with 
a  set  form  of  words:  as,  "  By  this  we  wash  f)ut  the 
blood  of  the  slain:  By  this  we  cleanse  his  wound: 
Ky  this  we  clothe  his  corpse  with  a  new  shirt:  liy 
this  we  place  food  on  his  grave;""  and  so,  in  endless 
prolixity,  through  paiticuhirs  without  number.^ 

The  Hurons  were  notorious  thieves;  and  perhaps 
the  Iroquois  were  not  much  better,  though  the  con- 
trary  has   been   asserted.      Among  both,   the  robbed 

'  KafjiU'uoau,  RrUttiou  dm  I/hi-ods,  l(i48,  80. 

2  HagiU'iicau,  llchttion  drs  ffjirotis,  1018,  {jivos  a  description  of 
oni'  of  those  ceremonies  at  lenj^tli.  Those  of  tiie  Iroquois  on  such 
oci  asions  wrre  similar.  .Many  othiT  tribes  lia<l  tlie  same  custom, 
hut  attended  with  much  less  form  and  ceremony.  Compare 
Perrot,  7;}-7(J. 
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was  perinittod  not  only  to  retake  liis  property  by 
force,  ii"  lie  cdiild,  but  to  stri])  tlie  robber  of  all  be 
liad.  Tliis  ii[)parently  acted  as  a  restraint  in  favor 
only  of  the  stronjif,  leavino-  the  weak  a  prey  to  the 
plunderer;  but  here  the  tie  of  family  and  elan  inter- 
vened to  aid  him.  Relatives  and  clansmen  espoused 
tlic  ([uarrel  of  him  who  could  not  right  himself.^ 

Witches,  witb  whom  the  Ilurons  and  Iroquois 
were  grievously  infested,  were  objects  of  utter  abomi- 
nation to  both,  and  any  one  might  kill  tbeni  at  any 
time.  If  any  person  was  guilty  of  treason,  or  by  his 
character  and  conduct  made  himself  dangerous  or 
obnoxious  to  the  public,  the  council  of  chiefs  and 
old  men  held  a  secret  session  on  his  case,  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  ajjpointed  some  young  man  to  kill 
him.  The  executioner,  watching  his  opjjortunity, 
Ijrained  or  stabbed  him  unawares,  usually  in  the  dark 
porch  of  one  of  the  houses.  Acting  by  authority,  he 
could  not  be  held  answerable;  and  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  had  no  redress,  even  if  they  desired  it. 
The  council,  however,  i;onunonly  obviated  all  diffi- 
culty in  advance,  by  charging  the  culprit  with  witch- 
craft, thus  alienating  his  best  friends. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Iroquois  was 
exceedingly  imperfect  and  derived  all  its  efficiency 
from  their  civil  union  and  their  personal  prowess. 
There  were  two  hereditary  war-chiefs,  both  belonging 
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1  Tlu>  profi'odings  for  (letcctinpr  tliieves  were  regular  and 
inothodicjil,  after  estaMislie'l  custoins.  AecorcHng  to  BresBani,  no 
tliief  <'vcr  iiiciilj)ate(l  tlie  innocent. 
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to  the  Senecas;  Imt,  oxrept  on  orrasions  of  unusual 
importanco,  it  does  not  aj)pt'ar  that  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  ronduct  of  wars.  Tlit'  Iro(]Uois 
Uved  in  a  state  of  elironie  warfare  with  neaily  all  the 
surrounding  tribes,  exeept  a  few  from  whom  they 
exacted  tribute.  Any  man  of  sulheient  j)ersona! 
credit  might  raise  a  war-party  when  lie  chose.  He 
proclaimed  his  purpose  through  the  village,  s;nig  his 
war-songs,  struck  liis  hatchet  into  the  war-])Ost,  and 
danced  the  war-dance.  Any  who  chose  joint'd  bim; 
and  the  party  usually  took  up  their  marcb  at  once, 
with  a  little  parched  coi'U-meai  and  maple-sugar  as 
their  sole  provision.  On  great  occasions,  tbere  was 
concert  of  action,  —  the  various  jiarties  meeting  at  a 
rendezvous,  and  pursuing  the  marcb  togetlier.  "^I'be 
leaders  of  war-parties,  like  the  orators,  belonged,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  to  the  class  of  subordinate  chiefs. 
The  Iroquois  had  a  discipline  suited  to  the  dark  and 
tangled  forests  where  they  fought.  Here  they  were 
a  terrible  foe:  in  an  open  comitry,  against  a  trained 
European  force,  they  were,  despite  their  ferocious 
valor,   far  less  formidable. 

In  observing  this  singular  organization,  one  is 
struck  by  the  incongruity  of  its  spirit  and  its  form. 
A  body  of  hereditary  oligarchs  was  the  head  of  the 
nation,  yet  the  nation  was  essentially  democratic. 
Not  that  the  Iroquois  were  levellers.  None  were 
more  prompt  to  acknowledge  superiority  and  defer 
to  it,  whether  established  by  usage  and  prescription, 
or  the  result  of  ])ersonal  endowment.     Yet  each  man, 
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\vli(!tIioi  of  lii^li  or  low  flegivo,  had  a  voifo  in  tlie 
coiuliiot  oC  al'lairs,  and  was  never  tor  a  moment 
divorced  from  liis  wild  spirit  of  independence. 
Wlicre  there  was  no  property  worthy  the  name, 
anthority  had  no  fnlcruin  and  no  hold.  The  constant 
aim  of  sachems  and  cliiefs  was  to  exercise  it  withont 
seeming'  to  do  so.  They  had  no  insignia  of  olhee. 
They  were  no  richer  than  others;  indeed,  they  were 
often  poorer,  spending  their  substance  in  largesses 
and  hrihcs  to  strengthen  their  influence.  They 
hunted  and  tished  for  suhsistence;  they  were  as  foul, 
greasy,  and  unsavory  as  the  rest ;  yet  in  them,  withal, 
was  often  seen  a  native  dignity  of  bearing,  which 
ochre  and  beai-'s  grease  could  not  hide,  and  which 
comported  well  with  their  strong,  synuiietrical,  and 
sometimes  majestic   j»roportions. 

To  the  institutions,  traditions,  rites,  usages,  and 
festivals  of  the  league  the  Iroquois  was  inseparably 
wedded.  He  cliuig  to  them  with  Indian  tenacity; 
and  he  clings  to  them  still.  His  political  fabric  was 
one  of  ancient  ideas  and  practices,  crystallized  into 
regular  and  enduring  forms.  In  its  com[)onent  parts 
it  has  nothing  jjecniliar  to  itself.  All  its  elements 
are  found  in  other  tribes;  most  of  them  belong  to 
the  whole  Indian  race.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a 
distinct  and  delinite  effort  of  legislation ;  but  Iroquois 
legislation  invented  nothing.  Lik(>  all  sound  legis- 
lation, it  built  of  materials  already  prepared.  It 
organized  the  chaotic  past,  and  gave  concrete  forms 
to  Indian  nature  itself.     The  people  have  dwindled 
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and  decayod ;  hut,  biiu(l('(|  hy  its  ties  of  cliui  and  kin, 
the  lea<(ue,  in  fcnihh'  iiiiiiiatiiic,  still  suhsisUs,  and  tiu^ 
dogenciato  Inxiiiois  looks  hack  with  a  iiiournliil  [»iid(! 
to  tlie  ^dory  of  tiu*  past. 

Woidd  th(3  Ii'0([iiois,  h'ft  niidistiiihcd  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny,  ever  have;  emerged  I'ldiii  the  savai;** 
state?  Advanced  as  lliey  were  heyond  most  other 
American  trilu-s,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  (»!' 
a  tendency  to  overpass  the  conlines  of  a  wild  hunter 
and  warrior  life.  They  were  invcterately  attached 
to  it,  impracticable  conservatists  of  harharism,  an<l  in 
ferocity  and  cruelty  they  m.itclied  the  worslol  tlicir 
race.  Nor  ditl  tlui  power  of  expansion  apparently 
belonging  to  their  system  ever  produce  much  rcsidl. 
Between  the  years  171*2  and  ITlo,  the  Tuscaiftras,  a 
kindred  people,  were  admitted  into  tht!  league  as  a 
sixth  nation;  but  they  were  never  admitted  on  etjual 
terms.  Long  after,  in  the  i)eriod  of  their  decline, 
several  other  tribes  were  announced  as  new  miimbcrs 
of  the  league;  but  thes(>  admissions  never  took  efl'ect. 
The  Iroquois  were  always  reluctant  to  leceivc  otlu'r 
tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  collectively,  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  "Long  House."  Yet  they  c(»nstantly 
practised  a  systt^m  of  ado[)tions,  from  wliicli,  though 
cruel  and  savage,  they  drew  great  advantages.  Their 
prisoners  of  war,  when  they  had  burned  and  butchered 
as  many  of  them  as  woidd  serve  to  sate  their  own  in; 
and  that  of  their  women,  were  divided,  —  man  by 
man,  woman  by  woman,  and  child  by  child,  —  a(h)pted 
into  different  families  and  elans,  and  thus  incorpo- 
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mtofl  into  the  nation.  It  was  l»y  this  means,  ami 
this  ah)n(',  tliat  tlicy  could  olTscI  tin*  losses  of  tiu'ir 
incessant,  wars.  lOarly  in  the  eiijhteenth  centnrv, 
and  even  h»n;,^  hcfoie,  a  vast  pidportioii  of  their 
population  consisted   of  adopted   |)risoners.' 

It   remains  tospcaU  of  the  relitrions  an<l  su|)ersti- 
tions  ideas  which  so  chM'ply  inthienced  Indian  lil'c. 
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KKLIfllOX    AM)   St'l'KHSTITIONS 

The  religious  helief  of  the  Noith-.American  Indians 
seems,  on  a  tirst  view,  aJionialous  and  contradictory. 
It  certaiidy  is  so,  if  wc  adojtt  the  popular  imj)ression. 
Romance,  Poetry,  and  lihi'toric  jioint,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  ausfust  conce})tion  of  a  one  all-rulin<jf 
Deity,  a  CJreat  Spirit,  onniiscient  and  omnipresent; 
and  we  are  called  t()  admire  the  untutored  intellect 
which  could  conceive  a  thontJfht  too  vast  for  Socrates 
and   Plato.      On   the  other  hand,  we  tuid  a  chaos  of 

•  lie/atlnn,  lOdO,  7  (anonymous).  'I'lic  lro(|ii()is  were  nt  flic 
lu'inlit  of  tlu'ir  i)rospiTit_v  ahoiit  llic  vtar  |(i')0.  Morfinn  reckons 
their  number  at  tliis  time  at  L'r),<M)(»  souls  ;  Imt  tliis  is  tar  tno  lii<j;li 
an  estimate      'I'lie  author  of  the  /ii  /atimi  of   pido  makes  their  whole 
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mher  of  warriors  2,'2W.     Le  MerciiT,  in  the  h'llat 
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2,.350.  In  tlie  Journal  of  Grocnhalj;h,  an  Kn^lishman  wlio  visited 
them  in  ItiTT,  their  warriors  are  set  ih>wn  at  2,1">().  Dii  Chesneau, 
in  UiSl,  estimates  then\  at  l.',<KtO;  De  la  I'.arrc.  in  KISI.  nt  "-'.(KM),  they 
haviufj  hi'cn  strengthened  liy  adoptions.  A  memoir  addressed  to 
the  Mnnjuis  de  Sei(;nelay,  in  1<»H7,  aj^ain  makes  them  2,()(M).  (Sec 
iV.  Y.  Col.  Dors.,  ix.  1(!2.  HM5,  ;?21.)  These  estimates  imi>ly  a  total 
population  of  Wn  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  anonymous  writiT  of  the  /{ihition  of  KldO  m;iy  \vidl  remark  : 
"  It  18  marvellous  that  so  f»'w  should  make  so  j^reat  a  havoc,  and 
strike  such  terror  into  so  manv  tribes," 
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(Icgnidiiij,',  ridiculous,  and  incolicrcnt  suj)orstitions. 
A  closer  exaiiiiiiation  will  show  that  tin*  I'oiitradii'- 
tion  is  moiv  ajjpaiciit  tiian  ival.  We  will  hi'^dn  with 
th(!  lowest  forms  of  Indian  hclicf,  and  thence?  trace  it 
U|)wai(l  to  the  highi'st  concc|»tions  to  which  the 
unassisted   mind  of  the  savant;  attained. 

'IN»  the  Indian,  the  material  world  is  sentient  and 
inttdligent.  Birds,  heasts,  and  reptiles  have  cars  for 
human  prayers,  and  aii*  endowed  with  an  intliu-nce 
on  liuniaii  destiny.  A  mysterious  and  inex[)licaljle 
power  resides  in  inanimate  things.  They,  too,  can 
listen  to  the  voice  of  man,  and  intlucnce  his  life  for 
evil  or  for  i^ood.  Lakes,  rivers,  and  wati'ifalls  are 
sometimes  tlu'  dwelling-place  of  spirits;  hut  more 
frequently  they  sire  themselves  livino-  hein^s,  to  he 
proj)itiat<'d  hy  prayers  and  offerings.  The  lake  has  a 
soul;  aiul  so  has  the  river,  and  the  cataract.  I'^ach 
can  hear  the  words  of  men.  and  each  can  be  pleased 
or  offended.  In  the  sih'nce  of  a  forest,  the  gloom  of 
a  dee}>  ravine,  resides  a  living  niyster}',  indefinite, 
but  redoubtable.  Through  all  the  works  of  Nature 
or  of  man,  nothing  exists,  however  seemingly  trivial, 
that  may  not  l)e  endowed  with  a  secret  power  foi 
blessing  or  foi-  bane. 

Men  and  animals  are  closely  akin.  Each  species 
of  animal  has  its  gicat  archetype,  its  progenitor  oi' 
king,  who  is  suj)j)Osed  to  exist  somewhere,  prodigious 
in  size,  though  in  shape  and  nature  like  his  subjects. 
A  belief  prevails,  vague,  but  i)erfectly  apparent,  that 
men  themselves  owe   their  first  parentage  to  beasts, 
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l»inls,  or  ivplilcs, — us  Im'iiis,  woIvoh,  tortoises,  or 
rniiu's;  iiiiil  the  iiaiiK'S  of  the  lutt'iiiicr  cliiiis,  borrowed 
ill  iii'iirly  I'ViMy  vMiii  from  aiiiiiials,  niv  the  relK't't 
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All  Iiiiliaii  liiiiih'i'  was  always  anxious  to  pi-opitiatu 
llif  aiiiiiials  ill'  sinin'liL  to  l<ill.  lii-  lias  ot'tni  bui'ii 
known  lo  .iddrrss  a  woimdt'd  hear  in  a  lonj.';  liaiaii^'Ue 
ol'  apolony."^      I  Im'  lioiM's  oI"  till'  liL'avcr  were  Ircatt'd 


with  »'S|)t'cial  ti'iidcnicss,  and  caiiliilly  kc[it  I'roin  the 
doL,^s,  lest  tlu!  spirit  ol"  ihi'  di'ad  heaver,  or  his  surviving 
hrethreii,  should  take  olVeiiee.''  This  solicitude  was 
not  eontiited  to  animals,  hut  extended  to  inaiiiiuate 
tliinL;s.  A  reiuarkahle  exain})le  oeeiirred  anioiiq'  the 
llurons,  a  jieople  ennniaratively  advanced,  ulin,  to 
projiitiate  their  lishiiiiL'-uets  and  [lersuade  liiem  to  do 


This    iiclii'f   ()(•<  .isiiiiiiilly    tjikt-s    a     iicrlVrtly    ilrliiiite-    sliap 
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as  a   trailitiuii  hiiidiiii   Ndrtlicrii  and  Wt-stirii   trilifs   that 


null  were  i  icatiil  Iroin  thr  (  an-asscs  of  lifasts,  birds,  ami  lishes,  by 
Maiialidzho,  a  m\  liiical  iitrsuiiai^f,  to  be  tli-^ciibcd  liircMttcr.  Thi' 
Aniiktiiias,  or  I'lo;,!.'  ol  the  HcaviT,  an  Al^i)ii(|iiin  trilx-  of  Lake 
Huron,  claiiiud  di -i.  iit  iroiii  tlii'  carrass  of  the  ureal  <tri|k;inal 
litavcr,  or  luMnr  ol  the  litavt-rs.  Thcv  liclit'ved  tliat  tlic  rapids 
and  cataracts  on  tlic  l''rciii  h  Iv'ivcr  ami  the  Ipper  (ittawa  were 
••aiised    by    dams    maile    by    their  amphibious  ancestor.     (Si'l*   tlii,* 


tratlilion  in  lerro 


t.  .1/ 


Siiiiriii/is   ill    /'Aiiii'i 


('■iiioiii  siir  l(s  Miiitrs,  ( 'iiK^liniifs  il  Ji'iHi'i/ioH  ilea 
'<! I>h  iiliiiiitiih  ,  IJO.)  Charlevoix  tidls  the 
tame  story.  Kach  Indian  was  supposed  to  inherit  sonietliing  of 
the  nature  ui  the  animal  whence  he  spriim;. 

-  McKinni'V,  I'oiu  lu  llw  lAtLix,"l>>\,  nu'iitions  the  discomposure 
of  II  parly  o|  Indians  when  shown  a  sinlVcd  moose.  Thiiikini'-  that 
its  sjiirit  would  be  olVeiided  at  the  indiiinity  shown  to  its  remains, 
they  suridiinded  it,  making  apoloj^etie  speeches,  and  blowing 
tobacco  siiioki-  at  it  ;is  a  piopilialory  olVeriiijj;. 

'^  This  siiperslitiidt  w.is  \i-v\  |trevaleiit.  and  niiinerous  exam- 
ple>  (d'  it  oci'ur  in  iihl  and  recent  writers,  from  Father  Le  .leune  tu 
C':i|)iaiii  Carver. 


MANITOrS    AND   OKIKS. 
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their  oHice  witli  el'lrcl,  iiiiinicil  llu'iii  I'vury  yi'iir  to 
two  young  gii'la  of  tilt!  trilK',  with  a  rcicmoiiy  lar 
more  t'onnal  lliiiii  thiit  ol)si>rv(Ml  in  the  case  ol'  iiicrr 
liiiinaii  wcdhick.'  'I'lic  tish,  too,  no  h'ss  than  liif 
nets,  nnist  he  j»io|»itiati'<l ;  and  to  lliis  t-nd  tiiry  wvn' 
addressetl  rveiv  rM-ning  iVoin  tlir  lislung-(  iunji  hy 
one  (>r  tht'  jiaity  j'hoscn  I'nr  that  I'luiclion,  wiio 
exhttrted  ihi'iii  (i>  taivt^  eourag(!  and  \)v  caught,  assur- 
ing them  that  the  utmost  respt'et  shonld  he  siiowu  to 
their  hones.  The  liarangne,  wiiich  took  place  alter 
the  evening  ineal,  was  uiadc  in  soh'uni  form;  and 
while  it  hisled,  tiic  wiioU'  |»arty,  except  tlie  sj)eaker, 
were  re<piii'cd  to  lie  on  their  liacks,  silent  and 
motionless,   around   tin-  lire.- 

Besides  ascrihing  lih*  and  iiiti'lligence  to  the 
material  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  Indian 
believes  in  suj)ernatural  existt-nces,  known  among  the 
Algonquins  as  ManitoKs,  and  among  the  InujUois 
and   llurons  us  Okie.s  or  Otkous.     'I'hese  words  eom- 


1  TluTf  art'  f'ri'qiRMit  iilliisiniis  to  tliis  ctTi'iiKiiiy  in  the  larly 
writtTs.  Tlif  Alfionquiiis  ol'  llic  Ottawa  practisiil  it,  as  \m11  ii>  tin- 
Unrolls.     I.ali'iiiaiit,   in   liis   cliajittT  "  Dii    lUv-Hi-  di-   Satan   iii   tx'S 


Coiitret's"  {/itiiiti'iiii  (An-  I/i 


|(j:'.'.>),says  tliat  it  t(tok  placf  warly, 


in  the  iiiiildk'  of  March.     As  it   was  intlispcnsahlc  that  tin.-  bridi-.s 


sliuulil  he 


vir^'ins,  nu-re  diihlrin  wire  cliof^ii 


'i'l 


ic  iK't  was 


hi'hl 


hctwci-n  thtni  ;  ami  its  s|»irit,  or  oLi,  was  haraimnnl  hy  one  of  the 
chiffs,  wlio  t'.xliorti'd  him  to  do  liis  part  in  fnniishin;.;  the  tribe 
uitli  food.  LaUinant  was  told  tiiat  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  net  had  once 
appeared  in  human  form  to  tlie  Ali;(jn(iuins,  eonii)hiinin>;  that  lie 
iuid  lost  his  wifi',  and  warning  them,  that,  unless  tliey  could  liiid 
him  another  etjually  innnaculate,  tluy  would  catch  no  more  tish. 

'■'  Sa.yard,    Ac    (intnd    I  u//(/y*-   dn    f'di/s  Jts   Iliir 
old  writers  make  a  similar  statement. 
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prolicud  all  forms  of  supi'rnaluml  being,  from  the 
hiylicst  to  tlio  lowest,  with  the  exee[)tioii,  possibly, 
of  certain  diniinntive  fairies  or  hol)goblins,  and  cer- 
tain giants  and  anomalous  monsters,  which  aj)pear 
under  various  forms,  grotes(jue  and  horrible,  in  the 
Indian  liresidf  legends.'  'IMieri;  are  local  manitous 
of  streams,  roid\s,  mountains,  cataracts,  and  forests. 
The  conce})tion  of  these  beings  betrays,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sti'iking  poverty  of  imagination.  In  nearly 
every  case,  wlieii  they  rcfveal  tlu'mselves  to  mortal 
sight,  they  bear  the  send)lance  of  beasts,  reptiles,  or 
birds,  in  shapes  unusual  or  dlstoi'ted.'*^  There  are 
other  manitous  without  local  iiabitation,  some  good, 
some  evil,  countless  in  number  and  indefinite  in 
attributes.  They  till  the  world,  and  control  the 
des*;inies  of  men, — that  is  to  say,  of  Indians;  for 
the  piimitive  Indian  Imhls  that  the  white  man  lives 
under  a  spiritual  ruh'  distinct  from  that  which 
governs  his  own  fate.  These  beings,  also,  appear 
for  tlic  most  pai't  in  the  sha[)e  of  animals.  Some- 
times, however,  ti.ey  assume  liuman  proportions;  but 
more  freojKmtly  they  take  the  form  of  stones,  which, 

*  Many  tribes  have  talcs  ol'  dimiiuitivi'  l)i'ini^s,  wliidi,  in  tlu* 
iiliscini' of  a  in'tti'i-  word,  may  lie  ralltil  "  t'airifs."  In  the  Tranls 
of  f. I  iris  mill  Chnl.i,  tliiTi'  is  mention  of  a  liill  on  the  Missouri, 
snpposeij  to  l)e  hannteil  liy  tlieni.  These  Western  fairies  i-orre- 
s]iontl  to  the  /'//'/  W'lnlj  liiliui  of  ojihwa  tradition.  As  an  example 
4it  the  in<in>ters  alhided  to,  see  the  Sa<iina\v  sttiry  of  tiie  Wemdi- 
i/iK-.',  in  Si'Iioolcraft,    Ali/ir  /u  si  urr/ii  s,  il.  106. 

-  The  tijiiire  of  a  lar^e  bird  is  perhaps  the  most  connmoii,  —  a?, 
for  example  tlii'  i/ood  spirit  of  Kock  Island  :  "  He  was  white,  with 
wiiiiTs  like  a  swan,  but  ten  times  larmier."  —  Autubioyraphy  of 
Bhukluiirk,  70. 
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lu'liiGf   l)r(»ken,    ure    fouiul    full  of   liviiiii-    blood    and 


IfSll. 


IO;icli  pi'imitive   Indian  li;is  liis  guardian  nianit 


oil. 


to  whom  he  looks  I'or  connsrl,  L;nidaiu'(»,  and  protec- 
tion. 'I'lu'sc  sj)ii'itnal  allies  nw,  oajncd  hy  the  follow- 
in;^'  jM'oeess.  At  the  ai^'e  of  fouiteen  or  lil'lren,  the 
Indian  hoy  blackens  liis  face,  retires  to  some  solitar\' 
jilaee,  and  remains  for  days  \vlth(»nt  food.  Snjtei-sti- 
tions  expectancy  and  the  exhanstioii  of  abstineiu;e 
rarely  fail  of  their  results.  His  sleep  is  haunted  bv 
visions,  and  the  form  which  first  or  most  often  aj)peai's 
is  that  of  his  o'uardian  manitoti, 
a  lish,  a  seritent,  or  some  other  obj 
lauimate.     An   eau'le   or  a   bc;ir 


a  beast,  a  biid. 


biect. 


animate  or 


11 


is 


tl 


le    vision   ol 


destined  warrior;  a  wolf,  of  a  sii(;cessfnl  liunter; 
while  a  serjH'iit  foreshadows  the  future  medicine- 
man, or,  a(('ording  to  others,  j)orteiids  disaster.' 
Tlu!  youni:^  Indian  theiicefortl:  wears  about  liis  person 
the  object  reveah'd  in  his  dream,  or  some  portion  of 


i^ 


un 


^  Compare  Puss,  in  X'tI/i  Aiinririiii  /iin'rir,  Sccoiiil  Scrii's,  xiii. 
100.  A  tiirki'y-li!;z/;iril,  jiccordiiii;  to  liiiii,  is  the  vi.'^iini  ut' m  iiicdi- 
ciiu'-niaii.  I  oixc  knew  :iii  (ilil  Daiu-otiili  cliict',  wlio  was  (^n-atiy 
rc'spi'i'tt'd,  Imt  had  iicvtT  livcii  to  war,  tlioiiiili  Ik'Ioii.uIiij;  to  a  I'aiiiily 
of  ])i'('uliariy  warliki'  jjroiionsitirs.  Tiu'  nasoii  was,  tliat,  in  liis 
initiatory  fast,  lie  had  droained  of  an  aiitidopi',  —  the  j)t'ace-spirit 
of  his  ])co])U\ 

Women  fast,  as  widl  as  men,  —  always  at  the  time  of  transition 
from  ehildliood  to  maturity.  In  tiie  \tiir(ilirc  of  Joim  Tanner, 
tliere  is  an  account  of  i'.ii  ohl  woman  who  had  fasted,  in  her  youth, 
for  ten  ilays,  ami  throutrhout  her  life  i)laced  the  firmest  faith  in  the 
visions  which  had  a])peared  to  her  at  that  time.  Aiiioiij,'  the 
Northern  Aljjoniinins,  the  practice,  down  to  a  n-ceiit  day,  wan 
almost  universal. 
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it,  — as  a  ])oiu»,  a  fcatlicr,  a  snake-skin,  or  a  tuft  of 
liair.  This,  in  llie  modcni  laii,L,niauf(^  of  the  forest 
and  prairie,  is  kiii>\vn  as  his  *' medicine."  The  Indian 
yields  to  it  \i  sort  of  worshij),  i)ropitiates  it  with 
olfei'inos  of  tobacco,  thanks  it  in  jirospei'ity,  and 
n|)1)raiils  it  in  disaster.'  If  his  medicine  fails  to 
Ijrins^  tlu^  desired  sn(!cess,  h(»  will  sometimes  discard 
it  and  adopt  another.  The  snpcrstition  now  l)eeomes 
mere  fetich-worship,  since  the  Indian  lej^'ards  the 
mysterious  object  whicdi  lie  carries  a])out  him  rather 
as  an  emhodimeni  than  as  a  representative  of  a 
su})ernatural  power. 

Indian  l»elicf  recoji^nizes  also  anotlier  and  very 
different  ehiss  ol"  hcinf^s.  IJcsidcs  the  giants  and 
monsters  of  leucendarv  lore,  other  conceptions  may  be 
discerned,  moic  or  less  distinct,  and  of  a  character 
partly  mythical.  Ot  tiiese  the  most  conspicuous  is 
that  remarkabh;  personaiL^c  of  AlL;(>n(prni  tradition, 
called  iManabozlio,  Messou.  Michabon,  Naiiabush,  or 
the  (ircat  Hare.  As  each  species  of  animal  bus 
its  archetyju?  or  kiiii;-,  so,  among  the  Algonquins, 
Manabo/.ho  is  king  of  all  these  animal  kings.  Tradi- 
tion is  diverse  as  to  his  origin.  According  to  the 
most  current  ))elief,  his  father  was  tlie  West-Wind, 

'  TIu'  iiiitlidr  li!H  stcti  a  Dalicotali  warrior  opLU  liia  meilicino- 
lia^r,  talk  with  an  air  of  atl'i'ctioiiati'  rt'spi'it  to  tiiu  hone,  tViitlitT, 
or  iiorii  within,  and  hiow  tohacco-smoko  njion  it  as  an  offcrinjr. 
"  Midicincs "  ari'  aripiirrtl  not  oiUy  l»y  tastiiij.',  hut  by  iiisual 
ilrcains,  and  othcrwi>i'.  Tlu-y  arc  sonu'tinics  cvt-n  hoiiffht  and  sold. 
For  H  (;urio5i,s  account  nl  iiu'dicinc-baf^s  ami  fctich-worsliip  amon),; 
till'  AlfjoiKiuiuM  of  (iaspt',  Kcc  Ia'  Cli-rc,  Xonvelle  lictatiuii  Jc  la 
Gaspeaii',  cluip.  xiii. 
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ami  liis  innthci"  a  rn'oat-ui-iiKldiiUirliter  of  tlie  nuxm. 
His  character  is  worthy  of  such  a  |)ai'cnta<(c.  Soiiu'- 
timt'S  lie   is  a   wolf,  a   hiid,    or  a   Lricraiitic  hare,  siir- 


,-.■&>• 


10 


idundcd  hy  a  court  of  (|ua<lnii)C(ls;  somctiiiics  1 
a|)[)cars  in  Iminaii  sha[)c,  maji'stic  in  stature  and 
wondrous  in  endowment, — a  mighty  mat^iciaii,  a 
destroyer  of  sei'|ients  and  evil  manitous;  sometinu'S 
he  is  a  vain  and  treacherous  ini[>,  full  of  childish 
whims  and  petty  tri(d<ery,  the  butt  and  victim  of 
men,  bciists,  and  spirits.  His  jjowers  of  transforma- 
tion are  without  liu'it ;  his  curiosity  and  malice  aro 
insatiable;  and  of  tlu'  numberless  h'gends  of  which 
he  is  the  hero,  tlu'  greater  part  are  as  trivial  as  they 
are  incoherent.^      It  does  not  apitear  that   Manabozlio 


w 


as    ever    an     object    of    worship;    yet,    dcsi)i 


ite    1 


us 


absurdity,  tiadition  declares  him  to  l)e  chief  among 
the  manitous,  in  short,  the^dreat  S[)irit."^  It  was 
he  who  restored   the  woild,  sul)merged  Ity  a  deluge. 


\\i 


)lf. 


e  was  huntuig  ui  company  with  a  certain  wo 
who  was  iiis  broliier,  or,  l»y  otlier  accounts,  his 
grandson,  when  his  (|uadruped  relative  fell  through 
the  ice  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  was  at  once  devoured  l>v 


'  M 


'  Mr.  SrlioolcT.it't  lias  cullfctiMl  iiiuiiy  nt'  tlusc  talf.s.  Soc  liis  Al;/ic 
/ii sdtiili, s,  v<il.  i.  Coiiipiiri'  till'  stmiis  of  Mi'ssoii,  ^ivon  l)y  Le 
.liiiin'  (/l^/l(^'//.■s,  1(!;J;!,  l<i;>4),  and  tlu-  accdunt  <it  N'analmsli,  by 
r.dwiii  .Fanus,  in  liis  notos  to  'raniicv's  Xiiinitiri'  (./'  dijitin'tii  .lud 
Ailci  iitiiits  ilitriini  (I  J'/iiilii  Yiiirs'  litsiihiicc  (umnii/  tlir  FikIkiiis  ;  also 
tlif  ac('ii\n»l  of  tliL'  Gri-at  llaiv,  in  the  Mi'muiri'  of  Nicolas  IV-rrot, 
I'liaps.  i.,  ii. 

'  "  l'ris(|iu'  tDiites  U's  Nations  Al^jonquincs  ont  donno  lo  noni 
di'  (intiid  l.ivn-c  an  rniniir  Ksprit,  quclqucs-uns  raj>i>(.lknt 
Miihiiliim  (Manabozlio)."  —  Cliurk'voix,  Journal  liistoi iijuc,  1344. 
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certain  serpents  liukiiii^  in  tlie  deptlis  of  tlie  waters. 
Maiial)()zli(»,  intent  on  reveni^e,  transt'ornied  liimself 
into  tlie  stnni[)  of  a  tree,  and  l)y  this  artiliee  snrprised 
and  slew  the  Uinq;  of  the  ser])ents,  as  lie  basked  with 
his  followers  in  the  noontide  snn.  The  serpents, 
who  were  all  nianitons,  caused,  in  their  rage,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  to  delude  the  earth.  Manahozlio 
climhc'd  a  tree,  which,  in  answer  to  his  entreaties, 
grew  as  tln'  Hood  rose  around  it,  and  thus  saved  him 
from  the  vt-ngeance  ol"  the  evil  spirits.  Submerged 
to  the  neck,  he  looked  abroad  on  the  waste  of  waters, 
and  at  length  descried  the  bird  known  as  the  hum,  to 
whom  he  a[)pealed  for  aid  in  the  task  ot"  restoring  the 
world.  The  loon  dived  in  search  ot"  a  little  mud,  as 
material  for  reconstruction,  but  c(mld  not  reach  the 
bottom.  A  nnisk-rat  made  the  same  attempt,  but 
soon  reappeared  tl  )ating  on  his  back,  and  ap[)arently 
dead.  Manabozho,  however,  on  searching  his  i)aws, 
discovered  in  one  of  them  a  ])article  of  the  desired 
mud,  and  of  this,  together  with  the  body  of  the  loon, 
created  the  woild  anew.' 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  tradition,  in  s(>me 
of  which  Manabozho  appears,  not  as  the  restorer,  but 
as  the  creator  of  the  workl,  forming  mankind  tVom 
the   carcasses   of   beasts,    birds,    and  fishes.''^     Other 

'  This  is  a  form  of  tlie  story  still  current  amoncc  the  remoter 
Algonquins.  Compare  the  story  of  Messou,  in  Le  Jeune,  lielution, 
10:33,  1(),     It  is  suhstaiitially  the  sanie. 

'^  In  the  beffinninjr  of  all  things,  Manabozho,  in  the  form  of  the 
Great  Hare,  was  on  a  raft,  surroumleil  by  animals  who  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  chief.     No  land  could  be  seen.     Anxious  to 
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storios  represent   him  iis  inaiTviiifT  a  female  musk-nit, 
hy  whom  he  became    the    progenitor  f)l'    tlie    human 


race. 


Searcliinc,^  for  some  liiglu  r  foneeptiMU  of  super- 
natural existence,  we  fuid,  a:uong  a  poilion  of  tlie 
l»rimitive  Algonquiiis,  traces  of  ,<  Viii^Mc  belief  in. a 
sj)irit  dimly  shadowed  foith  pndn  the  n;iimi  oi' 
Atahocan,  to  whom  it  does  not  a]i|Miir  that  any  atti'i- 
butes  were  ascribed  or  an\-  worship  offered,  and  ot 
wliom  the  Indians  |»rof(sse(l  ti»  know  nothin*^'  what- 
ever; ^  bat  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  belief 
ext(.'nded  beycuid  eeitain  tribes  of  the  Litwer  St. 
Lawrence.  Otheis  saw  a  supreme  nianiton  in  the 
Hun."^     'Hie  Algont[uins  believed  also  in  a  irali^Miant 
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create  the  worM,  tlio  (Jreat  llaro  porsiiadiil  tlic  hi'incr  to  dive  for 
nuul ;  l)Ut  tlie  JHlvciiturmis  diver  lloatcd  to  tlu'  siirlact'  sriisilc>.>. 
Tilt' otter  next  tried,  and  taileil  like  liis  preileeesxir.  'I'lu'  iiiii>k-ral 
now  oll'creil  liiniscit"  tor  the  dr.-|icrat('  ta>k.  lie  jdiiiijicd,  and,  after 
reiiiaininij  a  day  and  ni;;lir  luiuatli  the  mm  face,  riap|ii!ireil,  (loatin^f 
on  his  liaek  lieside  tlie  rail,  apparently  dead,  ami  with  all  his  paws 
fast  closed.  On  opening  iIh'Iii,  the  other  annuals  found  in  one  of 
tliein  a  n'raiii  td' saiid,  and  of  tliis  tlie  (Jreal  flare  treated  the  world. 
—  IVrrot,  Memnii-i ,  (dia|).  i. 

^  Le  Jeiiiu',  liiliiliiiii,  |(!:V'»,  Hi.  The  innsk-ral  is  always  a  eoii- 
spieiious  liniire  in  AluoiH[uiii  eosnioLiony. 

It  is  saiil  that  Messon,  or  Manaliozho,  once  j;ave  to  an  Indian 
the  f^ift  of  iniinortalily,  lied  in  a  bundle,  enjoiiaiiL!;  him  never  to 
ojien  it.  The  Indian's  wife,  however,  iiiipelleil  liy  eiirio.-ily,  one 
day  cut  the  slriiij^- :  the  precious  ^ift  lU'W  out,  and  Indians  iiave 
ever  since  been  subject  to  death. —  Le  deuiie,  Hilntion,  Id.ll,  l^i. 

•^  Le.Ieune,    fi>'liili»„,  ll5.'J.%  U);  /{,l,iiin„,  Ki:'.!,  1;J. 

•*  Riard,  /uldtinn,  Kill,  t  iiap.  viii.  —  This  belief  was  very  preva- 
lent. The  Ottawas,  aceoriliiiii  to  I!a;4Ueiieau  {/ti  lulinti  il,s  /Inrnns, 
l(i48,  77),  were  aceustonied  i<>  invidu'  the  ".Maker  of  Heaven"  at 
their  feasts ;  but  (i.ey  reco^jni/ed  as  distinct  perso!i>  the  Maker  <>( 
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miinitou,  in  wlioni  the  t'iirly  niissionarics  failed  not  to 
recognizee  tlic  Devil,  l)Ut  wiio  was  tar  less  dreaded 
than  his  wife.  Slit?  wore  a  rohc  made  of  (lie  hair  of 
her  victims,  for  she  was  the  cause  of  death;  and  she 
it  was  whom,  hy  yelling,  drumming,  and  stamping, 
they  sought  to  drive  away  from  the  sick.  Some- 
times, at  night,  she  was  seen  l»y  some  terrihed  scjuaw 
in  the  forest,  in  sha[)e  like  a  llame  of  liic;  and  when 
the  vision  was  amionneed  to  the  circle  i  rouched 
around  the  lodge-lire,  they  hiirned  a  fragment  of 
meat  to  appease  the  female  liend. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South 
were  vaguely  [tersonilied  as  spirits  or  manitous. 
Some   of   the    winds,    too,    were    personal    existences. 


The    West-Wind,    as    we    have 


seen,    was 


fatl 


ler  (» 


Manal)(»/ho.  'i'liert;  was  a  Sumniei-Maker  and  a 
Winter-Maker;  and  the  Indians  tried  to  keej)  the 
latter  at  hay  hy  throwing  lirehram's  into  the  air. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Algouipiin  family  of  trihes 
to  that  of  th(!  Iro([Uois,  we  lind  another  cosmogony, 
and  other  conceptions  of  spiritual  existeiu'c.  While 
the  earth  was  as  yet  a  waste  of  waters,  there  was, 
according  to  Irorpiois  and  Huron  traditions,  a  heaven 
with  lakes,  streams,  plains,  and  foi-ests,  inhahited  l»y 
animals,  hy  spirits,  and,  as  some  allirm,  hy  iiuman 
heings.    Here  a  certain  female  spirit,  named  Ataentsic, 


the  Kiirtli,  tlu'  Maker  of  WiiitiT,  tlii'  (iod  of  tlu-  Watii's,  am!  I't. 
St'vi'ii  Spirits  of  tin-  Wiml.     lie  says,  at  tlu'  saiiu'  tiiiif,  " 'I'lii'  pvo- 
pli'   of   these  countries    havi-    rcicivetl    from    their   ancestors    no 
kiiowleiljje  of  a  (Joii  ;  "  and  lie  aiids,  that  tlieie  is  no  sentiment  of 
religion    in    this  invocation. 
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was  once  cliasin*^  a  bear,  which,  slijipiiiL;'  thiougli  a 
lioh',  fell  down  to  the  earth.  Atai'iilsi(;"s  dog  fol- 
lowed, when  she  herself,  strnek  with  despnir,  jnniped 
after  them.  Others  deelaie  that  siie  was  kieked  ont 
of  heaven  by  the  spirit,  her  husband,  for  an  amour 
with  a  man;  while  others,  again,  iiold  the  belief  that 
she  fell  in  the  attempt  to  gathi'i-  for  her  husband  the 
medicinal  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,  lie  this  as  it  may, 
the  animals  swimming  in  the  watery  waste  below  saw 
her  falling,  and  hastily  met  in  council  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  Tiie  case  was  referred  to  the 
beaver.  The  ])eaver  commended  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  tortoise,  who  theieujion  called  on  the  other 
animals  to  dive,  bring  u[»  mud,  and  })lace  it  on  his 
back.  Thus  was  foi'med  a  floating  island,  on  which 
Ataentsic  fell;  and  here,  being  pregnant,  she  was 
soon  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  in  turn  bore  two 
boys,  whose  paternity  is  unexplained.  They  were 
called  Taouscaron  and  Jouskeha,  and  j)resently  fell 
to  blows,  Jouskeha  killing  his  brother  with  the  horn 
of  a  stag.  The  back  of  the  tortoise  grew  into  a  world 
full  of  verdure  and  lil\';  and  Jouskeha,  with  his 
grandmother,   Ataentsic,   ruled  over  its  desthiies.^ 

'  Tlu'  above  is  tlio  vi-rsioii  of  iiu'  story  given  by  Bre'beuf,  Ii<!a- 
llim  des  Ifunms,  WW,  8(5  (("ramoisy).  No  two  IiuliiiiH  told  it  prc- 
eisely  alike,  thougii  nearly  all  the  lIuroi\s  an«l  ho(|uois  agreitl  as 
to  its  essential  points.  C'onipan  \  anilenlonek,  (.'usiek,  Saganl, 
and  other  writers.  Aeeording  to  Vandenlonek,  Ataentsic  became 
mother  of  a  deer,  a  bear,  and  a  wolf,  by  wliom  she  afterwards  bore 
all  the  otlier  animals,  mankin<l  included.  Rreheiif  found  also  among 
the  llurons  a  tradition  inconsistiiit  witii  that  of  Ataentsic,  and 
bearing  a  trace  of  Algontiuiii  origin.  It  deidares,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  a  man,  a  fox,  and  a  skunk  founil  themselves  together  on 
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Ilc!  is  tli(!  Sun;  slic  is  the  Moon.      lie  is  beneficent; 
Init  slie  is  nialiijfniuit,   like  the  teiiuile  (h-nioii  of  the 
AlL;'on([uins.      Tliey   have   a   l)aik    lioiisc,    ]u,\{\v    like 
tiiose   of   the    Iro([Uois,  at  the   end  of  the  earth,  and 
(Iiey  often  come  to  fi-asts  and  (hmees  in   tlie  Indian 
villages.      Joiiskeha    raises    corn    for    himself,    and 
Tnaki'S   [)leiitifnl    harvests   for  mankind.     Sometimes 
he  is  seen,  thin  as  a  skeleton,  witii  a  si)ike  of  shriv- 
elled corn  in  his  hand,  <>r  irreedily  gnuwinf^  a  human 
lind);    and    ihtMi   thf   Indians   know   tliat  a   tjiievous 
famine  awaits  theni.    Ili'  constantly  inter[)oses  between 
maidvind  and  the  malice  of  his  wicked  <»"randmother, 
whom,  at  times,  he  soundly  cudj^'cls.      It  was  he  who 
made    lakes    and    streams:    for   on('(^    the    earth    was 
I)arclied    and    barren,    all    tin;  water  beinu^    frathercd 
under  the  armpit  of  a   colossal  fro;^;  but  .louskeha 
pierced    the    arni[)it,    and   let    out    the   water.     No 
prayers   were   offered  to  liim,   his  benevolent  nature 
rendering  them  superlluous.* 

The  early  writers  call  Jouskeha  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  speak  of  him  as  concsponding  to  the 
vague  Algonquin  deity,    Atahocan.      Another   deity 

an  island,  and  tliat  the  man  made  the  world  out  of  m.id  l)roiii;lit 
him  by  tlii'  skunk. 

Thi>  Delawaros,  an  Aljfonquin  tril)o,  srcin  to  havo  borrowed 
somewhat  of  the  Iro(|uois  cosmofiony,  since  they  believed  that  the 
earth  was  formed  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 

vVccordin^r  to  some,  .louskidia  becauu'  the  father  of  the  human 
race;  but,  in  the  third  .Lreneration,  a  deluj^e  destroyed  his  posterity, 
80  that  it  was  necessary  to  transform  animals  into  men.  Charle- 
voix, iii.  345. 

1  Compare  Brcbeuf,  as  before  cited,  and  Sagard,  Voijiun  dts 
Ifurous,  'J-J8. 
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appears  in  Iroquois  niytiiolo<ry,  with  L'f}ual  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  su[)reine.  lie  is  called  Arcskoui,  or 
A_i,neskoiii,  and  liis  most  pnnninent  attributes  are 
those  ot"  a  L^od  of  war.  lie  was  often  invoked,  and 
the    flesh    of   animals    and    of   captive    enennes    was 


l)urned  in  liis  honor.'  Like  Jouskciia,  lie  was  iden- 
tilied  with  the  sun;  and  he  is  perhaps  to  he  rcLjarded 
as  the  same  beini;,  under  dilTcrent  attributes.  Amontjr 
the  Iro(jnois  proper,  or  l"'i\i'  Nations,  there  was  also 
a  divinity  called  'rai'eny<»wa_<,^on,  or  'rcharonhiawaifon,- 
whose  place  and  character  it  is  vci-y  dillicult  to  de- 
termine. In  some  traditions  he  a})[)eai's  as  the  son  of 
Jouskeha.  He  had  a  prodinious  innnence;  for  it  was 
he  who  spoke  to  men  in  dreams.  Tiie  Fivi^  Nations 
reeoo'nized  still  another  superhuman  personat^e,  — 
[)lainly  a  deified  chief  oi-  hero.  This  was  Taounya- 
watha,  or  Hiawatha,  sai<l  to  be  a  divinely  ap[)ointcd 
messentrer,  who  made  his  abode  on  earth  foi-  the 
Itolitical  and  social  instruction  of  the  chosen  race,  and 
whose  counter[)art  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  other  jjrimitive  nations.^ 

'  Father  .lofjiU's  saw  a   t'linak' iirismuT  Imrntii  to  Arcslioiii,  fiiid 
two  boars  otTrriil  to  liim  to  atoiio  for  tiii'  sin  of  not  l)iiriiiii^,'  iiiorp 


captivt's. 
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'■^  Lo  Minicr,  lirhition,  1()7(»,  (Id;  l)al)lon,  N>l<itii»i,  1(571,  17. 
Compare  Ciisick,  Munapoli'iisi.*,  and  Vandenlniick.  Soiiu-  writers 
iilontify  Tarenyowaicon  and  Iliawatiia.  VandiTdontdv  assiinu's  tliat 
Areskoui  is  tlie  Devil,  and  Tarenyowa^jon  is  (lod.  Tims  Indian 
notions  aie  often  inter|)reted  l>y  tiie  li^;lit  of  preconceived  ideas. 

•'  For  tlie  tradition  of  Iliawatiia,  si'c  Clark,  /fistnn/  of  Onomlnqa, 
i.  21.  It  will  .ilso  be  found  in  Scdioolcraft's  N^tis  mi  tltr  Ini'iunin, 
and  in  liis  llisti>ri/,  (.'(iinlilimi,  oinl  I^ros/nrts  of  ludlmi  7'n'f<i's. 

The  Iroquois  name  for  (iod  is   Ilawenniio,  sometimes    written 
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Close  cxjuiiiuati'iij  makes  it  evident  tliat  the  primi- 
tive Indian's  idea  of  a  Supreme  HeinLj  was  a  concep- 
tion no  hiL,dier  tiian  might  havt?  been  expected.  Tiic 
moment  he  began  to  contemplatt^  tins  object  of  his 
faith,  and  sought  to  clotlif  it  with  attributes,  it 
becanie  Unite,  and  eomniculy  riiUcuhuis.  The  Creatoi- 
of  the  Woild  st<M)d  on  the  hnt'l  oi'  a  barbarous  and 
degra(h'd  humanity,  wiiih'  a  natural  ten(h'n(;y  became 
apparent  to  look  beyoini  him  to  other  jjowcrs  sharing 
his  (h)iMinion.  The  Indian  belief,  il"  (h'veloped,  wouhl 
liave  developed  int()  a  systeni  of  jioly theism.' 

In  the  primitive  Indian's  eoueeption  ol"  a  (Jod  the 
i(h'a  of  moral  good  liiis  no  piiit.  His  deity  docs  not 
dispensi'  justice  for  this  world  or  the  next,  l)ut  leaves 
miinkiud  under  the  power  of  subordinate  spirits,  wiio 
till  and  control  tiie  universe.  Nor  is  the  good  and 
evil  of  these  interior  beings  a  moial  good  and  evil. 
The  good  spirit  is  the  spirit  that   gives  good    luck, 


and  nnmsters  to  the  necessities  and  desires  ot  man 
kintl:  the  evil  s[)irit  is  simply  a  malicious  agent  c 
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disease,   < 


lead 


I,   and   mis( 


liai 


let; 
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<  >\va.viu() ;  Imt  this  uso  (if  llir  wonl  is  wliolly  iliu-  to  tlic  inisHioii- 
arii'S.  Ilawfiiiiiio  is  an  Iroquois  verb,  ami  iiuaiis  /ir  nilis,  /ir  •>. 
miishr.  'I'licrc  is  no  li-oi|Uoi8  won!  wliicli,  in  its  priinitive  iiioaiiiii);, 
tail  111-  iiitiri»ri'ti(l  tin-  Onat  Spirit,  or  (ioil.  <  >ii  (Ins  sulijoct,  .sec 
Eliiiirs  /'lii/iiliif/iijiK  s  SHI  ijuilijiii  s  f.niiijucs  Siiiirit'/i  s  (Montrral,  18(i(!), 
wlnri'  will  also  l)i'  t'ouiitl  a  curious  cxiiosiirt.'  of  a  few  of  bcliool 
craft's  riiliciilous  hliiiwlirs  in  tliis  coiiiu.'itioii. 

*  SoiiU'  of  till'  inriy  writtrs  couiil  discovir  no  trat'c  of  belief  in 
a  suprt'ini'  sjiirit  of  any  kimi.  I'cnoi,  after  a  life  spent  ainoiii,'  tlic 
liniians,    ij,Miores   siieli   an    i<lea.     iMioue/.  iiiiplialieiiily  denies  that 


it  existe<l  anion;,'  the  trilies  of  Lake  Sujierior.     (/i'< /.(//« 


Kii; 
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Me  aihls,  however,  that   tlu'  Sacs  ami    l'"oxes    helieveil   in   a   ^rvni 


lion 


II  ,  w 


ho  liviii  not  far  from  tlie  I''reiieh  si'llienient.-.  —  /Ah/.,  L'l. 
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In  lu)  Tiidiiin  liiiiLruiiLTt'  could  tin*  tMily  mlssioiuiries 
fiiid  a  \V(»rd  tu  I'Xprt'ss  tlic  idea  of  (iod.  AluniUm. 
an<l   O/,/  iiicaiit   aiiylliiii;,'  endowed  witli  suiKTiiatural 
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xfwcrs, 
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n  a  siiakr-sUiii,  or  a  ^nc.isy   iiiiliaii  con 
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jui'i'i,,  up  to   Manal)o/.lio  and  .loiiskclia.      Tlic   priest.^ 


\\ 


IT*'  I'oict'd  1(1  use  a  circundociition. 


Tlic  (treat 


Cliirl  ol"  Men,"'  oi-  "  I  Ic  wlio  lives  in  tin-  Sky."  '  Vet 
it  should  seem  that  the  iih-a  of  a  supreme  eoiitrollinL;' 
spirit  mi^ht  naturally  arise  from  tlu'  peculiar  cliaiac- 
ter  of  Indian  In  lief.  The  idea  that  each  lace  of 
iUiiuials  has  its  archetype  or  chief  wiiuld  i-asily  sui"- 
L^est  the  existence  of  a  suprmie  chief  of  the  s[»irits 
or  of  till-  hnuiaii  race, — a  conception  iinperfe(!tly 
shadowed     forth    in    .Manahozho.      The    Jesuit     ni 


siouaries    scr/ei 
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if    each    sort    of 


animal    has    its    kini;',''    they    ui^'«'d, 


too 


have 


men;  and  as  man  is  aoove  all   tiie  anunals,  so  is 


tl 


le 


spirit  that  rules  over  men  the  master  (»f  all    the  otiiei' 
s|»irits."     The     Indian    mind     readily    accepted     the 


idea,  and  trihes  in  no  sense  (  hristiaii  cpiudvly  rose  to 
the  helief  in  one  controlliiiiL;"  sjiirit.  'I'he  (Jreai  Spii'it 
hecamt^  u  distinct  existence,  a  [u'rvadiuj^'  power  in 
the  uni'-erse,  and  a  dis[)eiiser  of  justice.  Many  trihes 
now  pray  to  him,  thoui^di  still  clini;in*^  ohstinately  to 
their  ancient  superstitions;  and  with  some,  as  the 
heathen  portion  of  the  modern  Iroi^uois,  he  is  clothed 
with  attrihiites  of  moral  ^^ood.'-^ 

'  Si'c  "  Divirs  Siiiliiiuns,"  apinuilt'd  to  the  Rilitlimi  of  lOo"), 
i$  '-'7  ;  ami  iilso  many  otlur  ]).issiii:cs  ot"  oarly  inissionarii'S. 

-  Ill  stiidyiir,'  tin-  writers  of  llic  last  am!  of  Ilir  presciif  ccii- 
tiirv,  it   is  to  •'(•  rcmrmlu'ifij    tliat    tluir   oliscrvalioii.>   were  mailc 
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The  primitive  Indian  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,^  but  he  did  not  always  believe  in  a  state 
of  future  reward  and  punishment.  Nor,  when  such 
a  belief  existed,  Avas  the  good  to  be  rewarded  a  moral 
good,  or  the  evil  to  be  punished  a  moral  evil.  Skil- 
ful hunters,  brave  warriors,  men  of  influence  and 
consideration,  went,  after  death,  to  the  happy  hunting- 
ground;  while  the  slothful,  the  cowardly,  and  the 
weak  were  doomed  to  eat  serpents  and  ashes  in  dreary 

upon  savages  who  had  been  for  generations  in  contact,  immediate 
or  otherwise,  with  tlie  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.  Many  observers 
have  interpreted  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians  after  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  their  own ;  and  it  may  safely  be  atttrnied  that  an 
Indian  will  respond  with  a  grunt  of  acquiescence  to  any  '  'lestiou 
whatever  touching  his  spiritual  state.  Loskiel  and  the  simple- 
minded  Heckewelder  write  from  a  missionary  point  of  view ;  Adair, 
to  support  a  theory  of  descent  from  the  Jews ;  the  worthy  theo- 
logian, -Jarvis,  to  maintain  his  dogma  that  all  religious  ideas  of 
the  heathen  world  are  perversions  of  revelation ;  and  so,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  many  otlwjrs.  By  far  the  most  close  and 
accurate  observers  of  Indian  superstition  were  the  French  and 
Italian  Jesuits  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  Their 
opportunities  were  unrivalled;  and  they  used  tliem  in  a  spirit  of 
faithful  inquiry,  accumulating  facts,  and  leaving  theory  to  their 
successors.  Of  recent  American  writers,  no  one  has  given  so  much 
attention  to  the  subject  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft ;  but,  in  view  of  his 
opportunities  and  his  zeal,  his  results  are  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
work  in  six  large  quarto  volumes,  Ilisturji,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
of  Indian  Tribes,  published  by  Government  under  his  editorship, 
includes  the  substance  of  most  of  his  previous  writings.  It  is  a 
singularly  crude  and  illiterate  production,  stuffed  with  blunders 
and  contradictions,  giving  evidence  on  every  page  of  a  striking 
unfitness  either  for  historical  or  philosophical  inquiry,  and  taxing 
to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  those  who  would  extract  what  is 
valuable  in  it  from  its  oceans  of  pedantic  verbiage. 

1  The  exceptions  are  exceedingly  rare.  Father  Gravier  says 
that  a  Peoria  Indian  once  told  him  that  there  was  no  future  life. 
Jl  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  instance  of  the  kind. 
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regions  of  mist  and  darkness.  In  the  general  belief, 
however,  there  was  but  one  land  of  shades  for  all 
alike.  The  s})irits,  in  form  and  feature  as  they  had 
been  in  life,  wended  their  way  through  dark  forests 
to  the  villages  of  the  dead,  subsisting  on  bark  and 
rotten  wood.  On  arriving,  they  sat  all  day  in  the 
crouching  posture  of  the  sick,  and,  when  night  came, 
hunted  the  shades  of  animals,  with  the  shades  of 
bows  and  arrows,  among  the  shades  of  trees  and 
rocks:  for  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  were 
alike  immortal,  and  all  passed  together  to  the  gloomy 
country  of  the  dead. 

The  belief  respecting  the  land  of  souls  varied 
greatly  in  different  tribes  and  different  individuals. 
Among  the  Hurons  there  were  those  who  held  that 
departed  spirits  pursued  their  journey  through  the 
sky,  along  the  INIilky  Way,  while  the  souls  of  dogs 
took  another  route,  by  certain  constellations,  known 
as  the  "Way  of  the  Dogs."i 

At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Hurons, 
the  Neutrals,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  were  accus- 
tomed to  collect  the  bones  of  their  dead,  and  deposit 
them,  with  great  ceremony,  in  a  common  place  of 
burial.  The  whole  nation  was  sometimes  assembled 
at  this  solemnity ;  and  hundreds  of  corpses,  brought 
from  their  temporary  resting-places,  were  inhumed 
in  one  capacious  pit.  From  this  hour  the  immortal- 
ity of  their  souls  began.  They  took  wing,  as  some 
affirmed,  in  the  shape  of  pigeons;  while  the  greater 

^  Sagard,  Voyaye  des  Hurons,  233. 
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number  declared  that  they  journeyed  on  foot,  and  in 
their  own  likeness,  to  the  land  of  shades,  bearing 
with  them  the  ghosts  of  the  wampum-belts,  beaver- 
skins,  bows,  arrows,  pipes,  kettles,  beads,  and  rings 
buried  with  them  in  the  common  grave.*  But  as 
the  spirits  of  the  old  and  of  children  are  too  feeble 
for  the  march,  they  are  forced  to  stay  behind,  linger- 
ing near  their  earthly  villages,  where  the  living  often 
hear  the  shutting  of  their  invisible  cabin-doors,  and 
the  weak  voices  of  the  disembodied  children  driving 
birds  from  their  corn-fields. ^  An  endless  variety  of 
incoherent  fancies  is  connected  with  the  Indian  idea 
of  a  future  life.  They  commonly  owe  their  origin  to 
dreams,  often  to  the  dreanis  of  those  in  extreme  sick- 
ness, who,  on  awakening,  supposed  that  they  had 
visited  the  other  world,  and  related  to  the  wondering 
bystanders  what  they  had  seen. 

The  Indian  land  of  souls  is  not  always  a  region  of 
shadows  and  gloom.  The  Hurons  sometimes  repre- 
sented the  souls  of  their  dead  —  those  of  their  dogs 
included  —  as  dancing  joyously  in  the  presence  of 
Ataentsic  and  Jouskeha.  According  to  some  Algon- 
quin traditions,  heaven  was  a  scene  of  endless  festiv- 
ity, the  ghosts  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  rattle  and 


U 


1  The  practice  of  burying  treasures  with  the  dead  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Nortli  American  nbori<i;ines.  Thus,  the  London  Times  of 
Oct.  28,  1865,  describing  the  funeral  rites  of  Lord  Palmerston,  says : 
"  And  as  the  words, '  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,'  were  pronounced, 
the  chief  mourner,  as  a  last  precious  offering  to  the  dead,  threw 
into  the  grave  several  diamond  and  gold  rings." 

2  Brebeuf,  Rdation  des  Hurons,  1036,  99  (Cramoisy). 
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the  drum,  and  greeting  with  liospitable  welcome  the 
occasional  visitor  from  the  living  world:  for  the 
spirit-land  was  not  far  off,  and  roving  hunters  some- 
times passed  its  confines  unawares. 

Most  of  the  traditions  agree,  however,  that  the 
spirits,  on  their  journey  heavenward,  were  beset  with 
difficulties  and  perils.  Tliere  was  a  swift  river  which 
must  be  crossed  on  a  log  that  shook  beneath  their 
feet,  while  a  ferocious  dog  opposed  their  passage, 
and  drove  many  into  the  abyss.  This  river  was  full 
of  sturgeon  and  other  fish,  which  the  ghost's  speared 
for  their  subsistence.  Beyond  was  a  narrow  path 
between  moving  rocks,  which  each  instant  crashed 
together,  grinding  to  atoms  the  less  nimble  of  the 
pilgrims  who  essayed  to  pass.  The  Hurons  believed 
that  a  personage  named  Oscotarach,  or  the  Head- 
Piercer,  dwelt  in  a  bark  house  beside  the  path,  and 
that  it  was  his  office  to  remove  the  brains  from  the 
heads  of  all  who  went  by,  as  a  necessary  preparation 
for  immortality.  This  singular  idea  is  found  also 
in  some  Algonquin  traditions,  according  to  which, 
however,  the  brain  is  afterwards  restored  to  its 
owner.  1 

1  On  Indian  ideas  of  another  life,  compare  Sagard,  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  Perrot,  Charlevoix,  and  Lafltau,  Avith  Tanner,  James. 
Schoolcraft,  and  the  Appendix  to  Morse's  Indian  Report. 

Le  Clerc  recounts  a  singular  story,  current  in  liis  time  among 
the  Algonquins  of  Gaspe  and  nortliern  New  Brunswick.  Tlie  fa- 
vorite son  of  an  old  Indian  died ;  whereupon  the  father,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  set  out  for  the  land  of  souls  to  recover  him.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  wade  through  a  shallow  lake,  several  days'  jour- 
ney in  extent.    This  they  did,  sleeping  at  night  on  platforms  of 
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Dreams  wore  to  tlie  Indian  a  nniversal  oracle. 
Tliey  revealed  to  him  his  guardian  spirit,  taught  him 
the  euro  of  his  diseases,  warned  him  of  the  devices  of 
sorcerers,  guided  him  to  the  lurking-places  of  his 
enemy  or  tlie  haunts  of  game,  and  unfolded  the 
secrets  of  good  and  evil  destiny.  The  dream  was 
a  mysterious  and  inexorable  power,  whose  least 
behests  must  be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  —  a  source,  in 
every  Indian  town,  of  endless  mischief  and  abomina- 
tion. There  were  professed  dreamers,  and  professed 
interpreters  of  dreams.  One  of  the  most  noted  festi- 
vals among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  was  the  Dream 
Feast,  a  scene  of  frenzy,  where  the  actors  counter- 
feited madness,  and  the  town  was  like  a  bedlam 
turned  loose.  Each  pretended  to  have  dreamed  of 
something  necessary  to  his  welfare,  and  rushed  from 

poles  whicli  supported  them  above  the  water.  At  len<fth  tliey 
arrived,  and  were  met  bj'  Papkootparoiit,  tlie  Indian  Pluto,  who 
rushed  on  tliem  in  a  rage,  witli  liis  war-club  upraised ;  but,  pres- 
ently relenting,  changed  his  mind,  and  cliallenged  them  to  a  game 
of  ball.  They  proved  the  victors^,  and  won  the  stakes,  consisting  of 
corn,  tobacco,  and  certain  fruits,  which  thus  became  known  to 
mankind.  The  bereaved  father  now  begged  hard  for  his  son's 
soul,  and  Papkootparout  at  last  gave  it  to  him,  in  the  form  and 
size  of  a  nut,  which,  by  pressing  it  hard  between  his  hands,  he 
forced  into  a  small  leather  bag.  The  delighted  parent  carried  it 
back  to  earth,  with  instructions  to  insert  it  in  the  body  of  his  son, 
who  would  thereupon  return  to  life.  When  the  adventurers 
reached  home,  and  reported  the  happy  issue  of  their  journey, 
there  was  a  dance  of  rejoicing;  and  the  fatlier,  wishing  to  take 
part  in  it,  gave  his  son's  soul  to  the  keeping  of  a  squaw  who 
stood  by.  Being  curious  to  see  it,  she  opened  the  bag;  on  which 
it  escaped  at  once,  and  took  flight  for  tlio  realms  of  Papkootparout, 
preferring  them  to  th3  abodes  of  the  living.  —  Le  Clerc,  Nouvelle 
Relation  cle  In  Gasjicsic,  310-32f 
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house  to  house,  demanding  of  all  he  met  to  guess  his 
secret  requirement  and  satisfy  it. 

Believing  that  the  whole  material  world  was 
instinct  with  powers  to  influence  and  control  his 
fate ;  that  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  existences  name- 
less and  indefinable,  filled  all  Nature;  that  a  pervad- 
ing sorcery  was  above,  below,  and  around  him,  and 
that  issues  of  life  and  death  might  be  controlled  by 
instruments  the  most  unnoticeable  and  seemingly  tlie 
most  feeble,  —  the  Indian  lived  in  perpetual  fear. 
The  turning  of  a  leaf,  the  crawling  of  an  insect,  the 
cry  of  a  bird,  the  creaking  of  a  bough,  might  be  to 
him  the  mystic  signal  of  weal  or  woe. 

An  Indian  community  swarmed  with  sorcerers, 
medicine-men,  and  diviners,  whose  functions  were 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  sorcerer,  by 
charms,  magic  songs,  magic  feasts,  and  the  beating 
of  liis  drum,  had  power  over  the  spirits  and  those 
occult  influences  inherent  in  animals  and  inanimate 
things.  He  could  call  to  him  the  souls  of  his  ene- 
mies. They  appeared  before  him  in  the  form  of 
stones.  He  chopped  and  bruised  them  with  his 
hatchet;  blood  and  flesh  issued  forth;  and  the 
intended  victim,  however  distant,  languislied  and 
died.  Like  the  sorcerer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he 
made  images  of  those  he  wished  to  destroy,  and, 
muttering  incantations,  punctured  them  with  an  awl, 
whereupon  the  persons  represented  sickened  and 
pined  away. 

The  Indian  doctor  relied  far  more  on  magic  than 
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on  natural  remedies.  Dreams,  beating  of  the  drum, 
songs,  magic  feasts  and  dances,  and  howling  to 
frighten  the  female  demon  from  his  patient  were  his 
ordinary  metliods  of  cure. 

The  prophet,  or  diviner,  had  various  means  of 
reading  the  secrets  of  futurity,  such  as  the  flight  of 
birds,  and  the  movements  of  water  and  fire.  There 
was  a  peculiar  practice  of  divination  very  general  in 
the  Algonquin  family  of  tribes,  among  some  of  whom 
it  still  subsists.  A  small,  conical  lodge  was  made  by 
planting  poles  in  a  circle,  lashing  the  tops  together 
at  the  height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  closely  covering  them  with  hides.  The  prophet 
crawled  in,  and  closed  the  aperture  after  him.  He 
then  beat  his  drum  and  sang  his  magic  songs  to 
summon  the  spirits,  whose  weak,  shrill  voices  were 
soon  heard,  mingled  with  liis  lugubrious  chanting; 
while  at  intervals  the  juggler  paused  to  interpret 
their  communications  to  the  attentive  crowd  seated 
on  the  ground  without.  During  the  whole  scene,  the 
lodge  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  violence  which  has 
astonished  many  a  civilized  beholder,  and  which  some 
of  the  Jesuits  explain  by  the  ready  solution  of  a 
genuine  diabolic  intervention.  ^ 

The  sorcerers,  medicine-men,  and  diviners  did  not 
usually  exercise  the  function  of  priests.     Each  man 


1  This  practice  was  first  observed  by  Champlain.  (See  "  Pioneers 
of  Franco  in  the  New  World,"  ii.  169.)  From  his  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, numerous  writers  have  remarked  upon  it.  Le  Jeune,  in  the 
Relation  of  1637,  treats  it  at  some  length.  The  lodge  was  some- 
times of  a  cylindrical,  instead  of  a  conical  form. 
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siicrificecl  for  himself  to  the  powei-a  he  wished  to 
propitiate,  whether  his  guardiuii  spirit,  the  spirits  of 
animals,  or  the  other  beings  of  his  belief.  The  most 
common  offering  was  iohacco,  thrown  into  the  tire  or 
water;  scraps  of  meat  were  sometimes  l)nrned  to  the 
manitous ;  and,  on  a  few  rare  occasions  of  public 
solenmity,  a  white  dog,  the  mystic  animal  of  many 
tribes,  was  tied  to  the  end  of  an  upright  pole,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  some  superior  spirit,  or  to  the  sun,  with 
which  the  superior  spirits  were  constantly  confounded 
by  the  primitive  Indian.  In  recent  times,  when 
Judaism  and  Christianity  have  modilied  his  religious 
ideas,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
dugs  to  the  Great  Spirit.  On  these  public  occasions, 
the  sacrificial  function  is  discharged  by  chiefs,  or  by 
warriors  appointed  for  the  purpose.* 

Among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  and  indeed  all 
the  stationary  tribes,  tliere  was  an  incredible  number 

1  Many  of  the  Indian  foasts  were  feasts  of  sacrifice,  —  sometimes 
to  the  guardian  spirit  of  tlie  liost,  sometimes  to  an  animal  of  wliicli 
lie  has  dreamed,  sometimes  to  a  local  or  other  spirit.  The  food 
was  first  offered  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  being  to  be  propitiated,  after 
wiiich  the  guests  proceeded  to  devour  it  for  him.  This  unique 
method  of  sacrifice  was  practised  at  war-feasts  and  similar  solemni- 
ties. For  an  excellent  account  of  Indian  religious  ftasts,  see  Per- 
rot,  chap.  v. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Indian  sacrifices  wi  that  prac- 
tised by  the  Hurons  in  the  case  of  a  person  drowned  or  frozen  to 
death.  Tiie  flesh  of  the  deceased  was  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  a 
fire  made  for  the  purpose,  as  an  offering  of  propitiation  to  the  spirits 
of  the  air  or  water.  What  remained  of  the  body  was  then  buried 
near  the  fire.     Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1(530,  108. 

The  tribes  of  Virginia,  as  described  by  Beverly  and  others,  not 
only  had  priests  who  offered  sacrifice,  but  idols  and  houses  of 
worship. 
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of  niystio  ccrenioiues,  extravagant,  ])norilo,  luid  often 
disgusting,  designed  for  the  cure  of  tlie  sick  or  fen* 
the  general  weal  of  the  community.  Most  of  their 
observances  seem  originally  to  have  been  dictated  by 
dreams,  and  transmitted  as  a  sacred  heritage  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  consisted  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  dances,  mas([ueradiiigs,  and  nonde- 
script orgies;  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  all  the 
traditional  forms  was  held  to  be  of  the  last  moment, 
as  the  slightest  failure  in  this  respect  might  entail 
serious  calamities.  If  children  were  seen  in  their 
play  imitating  any  of  these  mysteries,  they  were 
grimly  rebuked  and  punished.  In  many  tribes  secret 
magical  societies  existed,  and  still  exist,  into  which 
mend)ers  are  initiated  with  peculiar  ceremonies. 
These  associations  are  greatly  respected  and  feared. 
They  have  charms  for  love,  war,  and  private  revenge, 
and  exert  a  great,  and  often  a  very  mischievous  influ- 
ence. Tlie  societies  of  the  Metai  and  the  Wabeno, 
among  the  Northern  Algonquins,  are  conspicuous 
examples;  while  other  societies  of  similar  character 
have,  for  a  century,  been  known  to  exist  among  the 
Dahcotah.^ 

A  notice  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Indians 
would  be  imperfect  without  a  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tionary tales  through  which  these  ideas  are  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.     Some  of  these  tales  can  be 

1  The  Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit,  of  wliich  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  were  seen  and  described  by  Carver  (/"/rtre/s,  271),  pre- 
serves to  this  day  its  existence  and  its  rites. 
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traced  htu'k  to  the  [x'riod  of  tiie  earliest  intercourse 
with  Kiiropeiiii.s.  One  ut  least  ol"  tliose  recorded  hy 
the  lirst  missionaries,  on  the  liOwer  St.  Lawrence,  ia 
still  current  among  the  tril)es  ol"  tlie  rpi)er  Lakes. 
Many  of  them  are  curious  condonations  ol'  heliel's 
seriously  entertained  with  strokes  intended  for  humor 
and  drollery,  wliicli  never  lail  to  awaken  peals  ot 
laughter  in  the  hxlge-circle.  (iiaiits,  dwarfs,  can- 
nihals,  spirits,  beasts,  birds,  and  anoniahms  monsters, 
transformations,  tricks,  and  sorcery  form  the  stajde 
of  the  story.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  tales  embody 
conceptions  which,  however  prej^iosterous,  nw,  of  a 
bold  and  striking  character;  but  those  of  the  Algon- 
(piins  are,  to  an  incredible  degree,  tlimsy,  silly,  and 
meaningless;  nor  are  tliose  of  the  Dahcotah  tribes 
much  better.  In  respect  to  this  wigwam  lore,  there 
is  a  curious  superstition  of  very  wide  prevalence. 
The  tales  must  not  be  told  in  summer;  since  at  tiiat 
season,  when  all  Nature  is  full  of  life,  the  spirits  are 
awake,  and,  hearing  what  is  said  of  them,  may  take 
offence ;  whereas  in  winter  they  are  fast  sealed  up  in 
snow  and  ice,  and  no  longer  capable  of  listening.  ^ 


1  The  prevalence  of  this  fancy  among  the  Algonquins  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Canada  is  well  established.  The  writer  found  it 
also  amonfj  the  extreme  western  bands  of  the  Dahcotah.  lie  tried, 
in  the  month  of  July,  to  persuade  an  old  chief,  a  noted  story-teller, 
to  tell  him  some  of  the  tales ;  but,  tliough  abundantly  loquacious 
in  respect  to  his  own  adventures,  and  even  his  dreams,  the  Indian 
obstinately  refused,  saying  that  winter  was  the  time  for  the  tales, 
and  that  it  was  bad  to  tell  tliem  in  summer. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  published  a  collection  of  Algonquin  tales, 
under  the  title  of  Algic  Researches.    Most  of  them  were  translated 
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It  is  obvious  that  tlio  Indian  mind  lias  never 
Heriously  occupied  itself  with  any  ol"  the  hi|^her 
themes  of  thought.  The  beings  of  its  belief  are  not 
impersonations  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  the  courses  of 
human  destiny,  or  the  movements  of  human  intelhjct, 
will,  and  passion.  In  the  midst  of  Nature,  the  Indian 
knew  nothing  of  her  laws.  His  perpetual  reference 
of  her  phenomena  to  occult  agencies  forestalled 
inquiry  and  precluded  inductive  reasoning.  If  the 
wind  blew  with  violence,  it  was  because  the  water- 
lizard,  which  makes  the  wind,  had  crawled  out  of  his 
pool ;  if  the  lightning  was  shar[)  and  frequent,  it  was 
because  the  young  of  the  thundei-bird  were  restless 
in  their  nest;  if  a  blight  fell  upon  the  corn,  it  was 
because  the  Corn  Spirit  was  angry;  and  if  the  beavers 
were  shy  and  difficult  to  catch,  it  was  because  they 
had  taken  offence  at  seeing  the  bones  of  one  of  their 
race  thrown  to  a  dog.  Well,  and  even  highly  devel- 
oped, in  a  few  instances,  —  I  allude  especially  to  the 
Iroquois,  —  with  respect  to  certain  points  of  material 

by  his  wife,  an  educatod  Ojibwa  half-breed.  This  book  is  perha])s 
the  best  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  works,  thougli  its  vahie  is  much 
impaired  by  the  want  of  a  literal  rendorinfj,  and  the  introduction  of 
decorations  which  savor  more  of  a  popular  monthly  magazine  tlian 
of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Mrs.  Eastman's  interesting  Lecjends  of  the 
Sioux  (Dahcotah)  is  not  free  from  the  same  defect.  Other  tales 
are  scattered  throughout  the  works  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  various 
modern  writers.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  works  of  Lafitau  and 
the  other  Jesuits.  But  few  of  the  Iroquois  legends  have  been 
printed,  though  a  considerable  number  have  been  written  down. 
The  singular  Historij  of  the  Fire  Nations,  by  the  old  Tuscarora 
Indian,  Cusick,  gives  the  substance  of  some  of  them.  Others  will 
be  found  in  Clark's  Historij  of  Onondaga, 
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concerniTKMit,  the  mind  of  the  Indian  in  other  ivspeets 
was  and  is  uhnost  iiojujlossly  st;i_t;iiiint.  'I'hc  very 
triiit.s  that  raise  him  ahove  the  servih;  races  are  hostiUi 
to  the  kind  and  de<(ree  of  civilization  which  tliose 
races  so  easily  attain.  His  intrai^tahle  sj)irit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ])ride  which  forhids  him  to  he  an 
imitator,  reinforce  bnt  too  strongly  that  savage 
lethargy  of  mind  from  which  it  is  so  hard  to  rouse 
him.  No  mce,  perhaps,  ever  offered  greater  difficul- 
ties to  those  laboring  for  its  improvement. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  tliis  examination,  the 
primitive  Indian  was  as  savage  in  his  religion  as  in 
his  life.  He  was  divided  between  fetich-worship  and 
that  next  degree  of  religious  development  which 
consists  in  the  worship  of  deities  embodied  in  the 
human  form.  His  conception  of  their  attributes  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  His  gods  were 
no  whit  better  than  himself.  Even  when  he  borrows 
from  Christianity  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  and  Universal 
Spirit,  his  tendency  is  to  reduce  Him  to  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  bodily  shape ;  and  this  tendency  disap- 
pears only  in  tribes  that  have  been  long  in  contact 
with  civilized  white  men.  The  primitive  Indian, 
yielding  his  untutored  homage  to  One  All-pervad- 
ing and  Omnipotent  Spirit,  is  a  dream  of  poets, 
rhetoricians,  and  sentimentalists. 
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Quebec   in   1034.  —  Father   Le   Jeone.  —  The    Mission-House: 
ITS  Domestic  EconOiMy.  —  The  Jesuits  and  their  Designs. 

Opposite  Quebec  lies  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Point  Levi.  One  who  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1634:  stood  on  its  margin  and  looked  northward, 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  have  seen,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs, 
rising  on  the  left  into  the  bold  heights  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  on  the  right  sinking  abruptly  to  the 
bed  of  tlie  tributary  river  St.  Charles.  Beneath 
these  cliffs,  at  the  brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he 
would  have  descried  a  cluster  of  warehouses,  sheds, 
and  wooden  tenements.  Immediately  above,  along 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  he  could  have  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  fortified  work,  with  a  flagstaff,  and  a 
few  small  cannon  to  command  the  river;  while,  at 
the  only  point  where  Nature  had  made  the  heights 
accessible,  a  zigzag  path  connected  the  warehouses 
and  the  fort. 

Now,  embarked  in  the  canoe  of  some  Montagnais 
Indian,  let  him  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  land  at  the 
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pier,  and,  passing  the  cluster  of  buildings,  climb  the 
pathway  up  the  cliff.  Pausing  for  rest  and  breath, 
he  might  see,  ascending  and  descending,  the  tenants 
of  this  outpost  of  the  wilderness,  —  a  soldier  of  the 
fort,  or  an  officer  in  slouched  hat  and  plume;  a 
factor  of  the  fur  company,  owner  and  sovereign  lord 
of  all  Canada ;  a  party  of  Indians ;  a  trader  from  the 
upper  country,  one  of  the  precursors  of  .that  hardy 
race  of  coureiirs  de  hois,  destined  to  form  a  conspicuous 
and  striking  feature  of  the  Canadian  population; 
next,  perhaps,  would  appear  a  figure  widely  different. 
The  close,  black  cassock,  the  rosary  hanging  from 
the  waist,  and  the  wide,  black  hat,  looped  up  at  the 
sides,  proclaimed  the  Jesuit,  —  Father  Le  Jeune, 
Superior  of  the  Residence  of  Quebec. 

And  now,  that  we  may  better  know  the  aspect 
and  condition  of  the  infant  colony  and  incipient 
mission,  we  will  follow  the  priest  on  his  way. 
Mounting  the  steep  path,  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and 
the  warehouses.  On  the  left  lay  the  fort  built  by 
Champlain,  covering  a  part  of  the  ground  now  form- 
ing Durham  Terrace  and  the  Place  d'Armes.  Its 
ramparts  were  of  logs  and  earth,  and  within  was  a 
turreted  building  of  stone,  used  as  a  barrack,  as 
officers'  quarters,  and  for  other  purposes.^  Near  the 
fort  stood  a  small  chapel,  newly  built.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  cleared  and  partially  culti- 
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1  Compare  the  various  notices  in  Champlain  (1632)  with  that  of 
T)u  Creux,  Historia  Canadensis,  204. 
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vated ;  yet  only  one  dwelling-house  worthy  the  name 
appeared.  It  was  a  suljstantial  cottage,  where  lived 
Madame  H(!bert,  widow  of  the  first  settler  of  Canada, 
with  her  daughter,  her  son-in-law  Couillard,  and 
their  children,  —  good  Catholics  all,  who,  two  years 
before,  when  Quebec  was  evacuated  by  the  English,^ 
wept  for  joy  at  beholding  Le  Jeune,  and  his  brother 
Jesuit  De  None,  crossing  their  threshold  to  offer 
beneath  their  roof  the  long-forbidden  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  There  were  enclosures  with  cattle  near  at 
hand;  and  the  house,  with  its  surroundings,  betokened 
industry  and  thrift. 

Thence  Le  Jeune  walked  on,  across  the  site  of  the 
modern  market-place,  and  still  onward,  near  the  line 
of  the  cliffs  which  sank  abruptly  on  his  right. 
Beneath  lay  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles;  and, 
beyond,  the  wilderness  shore  of  Beauport  swept  in  a 
wide  curve  eastward,  to  where,  far  in  the  distance, 
the  Gulf  of  Montmorenci  yawned  on  the  great  river. '^ 
The  priest  soon  passed  the  clearings,  and  entered 
the  woods  which  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
suburb  of  St.  John.  Thence  he  descended  to  a  lower 
plateau,  where  now  lies  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch, 
and,  still  advancing,  reached  a  pleasant  spot  at  the 


1  See  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World."  He'bert's  cottage 
seems  to  have  stood  between  Ste.-Famille  and  Couillard  Streets,  as 
appears  by  a  contract  of  1634,  cited  by  M.  Ferland. 

2  The  settlement  of  Beauport  was  begun  this  year,  or  the  year 
following,  by  the  Sieur  Giffard,  to  whom  a  large  tract  had  been 
granted  here.  Langevin,  Notes  sur  les  Archives  de  N.  D.  de  Beaw 
port,  5. 
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extremity  of  the  Pointe-uux-Lievrt^s,  a  tract  ol' 
meadow  land  nearly  enclosed  by  a  sudden  l)end  of 
the  St.  Charles.  Here  lay  a  canoe  or  skill";  and, 
jjaddling  across  the  narrow  stream,  Le  Jeune  saw  on 
the  meadow,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bank,  a 
square  enclosure  formed  of  palisades,  like  a  modern 
picket  fort  of  the  Indian  frontier.^  Witliin  this 
enclosure  were  two  buildings,  one  of  which  had  been 
half  burned  by  the  Englisli,  and  was  not  yet  repaired. 
It  served  as  storehouse,  stal)l(%  workslio[>,  and  bakery. 
Opposite  stood  the  princi])al  building,  a  structure  of 
planks,  plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass  from  the  meadows.  It  consisted  of  one  story, 
a  garret,  and  a  cellar,  and  contained  four  principal 
rooms,  of  wliicli  one  served  as  chapel,  another  as 
refectory,  another  as  kitchen,  and  tlie  fourth  as  a 
lodging  for  workmen.  Tlie  furniture  of  all  was 
plain  in  the  extreme.  Until  tlie  preceding  year,  the 
chapel  had  had  no  other  ornament  than  a  sheet  on 
which  were  glued  two  coarse  engravings;  but  the 
priests  had  now  decorated  tlieir  altar  with  an  image 
of  a  dove  representing  the  Holy  Ghost,  an  image  of 

1  This  must  have  been  very  near  the  pouit  where  the  streamlet 
called  the  river  Lairet  enters  the  St.  Cliarles.  Tlio  plaee  has  a 
triple  historic  interest.  The  winterinijt-place  of  Cartier  in  ir);5r)-.'3B 
(see  "Pioneers  of  France")  seems  to  liave  been  here.  Here,  too,  in 
1750,  Montcalm's  bridge  of  boats  crossed  the  St.  Charles ;  and  in  a 
large  intrenchment,  which  probably  included  the  site  of  the  Jesuit 
mission-house,  the  remnants  of  his  shattered  army  rallied,  after 
their  defeat  on  the  Plains  of  vVbraham.  See  the  very  curious  Xdr- 
rntive  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  published  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec. 
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Loyola,  another  of  Xavier,  and  three  images  of  the 
Virgin.  Four  cells  opened  from  the  refectory,  the 
largest  of  which  was  eight  feet  sqnare.  In  thest^ 
lodged  six  priests,  while  two  lay  brothers  found 
shelter  in  the  garret.  The  house  had  been  hastily 
built,  eight  years  before,  and  now  leaked  in  all  parts. 
Such  was  tlie  Residence  of  Notre-Dame  des  Anges. 
Here  was  nourished  the  germ  of  a  vast  enteri)i'lst', 
and  this  was  the  cradle  of  the  great  mission  of  New 
France.^ 

Of  the  six  Jesuits  gathered  in  the  refectory  for  the 
evening  meal,  one  was  conspicuous  among  the  rest, 
—  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  features  that  seemed 
carved  by  Nature  for  a  soldier,  but  which  the  mentiil 
habits  of  years  had  stamped  with  the  visible  impress 
of  the  priesthood.  This  was  Jean  de  Br^jbeuf, 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Normandy,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  zealots  whose  names 
stand  on  the  missionary  rolls  of  his  Order.  His  com- 
panions were  Masse,  Daniel,  Davost,  De  None, 
and  the  Father  Superior,  Le  Jeune.  Masse  was  the 
same  priest  who  had  been  the  companion  of  Father 
Biard  in  the  abortive  mission  of  Acadia. ^    By  reason 

1  The  above  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  Relations  of  1(520 
(Lalemant),  and  1632,  1033, 1034,  1035  (Le  Jeune),  but  chiefly  from 
a  long  letter  of  the  Father  Superior  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Paris,  containing  a  curiously  minute  report  of  the  state  of  the 
mission.  It  was  sent  from  Quebec  by  the  returning  ships  in  the 
summer  of  1034,  and  will  be  found  in  Carayon,  Premiere  Mission  des 
Jesuites  au  Canada,  122.  The  original  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
Order  at  Rome. 

2  See  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World." 
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of  liis  nsoful  (lualities,  Lo  Jeune  nicknamed  him  "  le 
Pere  Utile."  At  present,  his  special  function  was 
the  care  of  tlio  pigs  and  cows,  which  he  kept  in  tlie 
enclosure  around  the  buildings,  lest  they  should 
ravage  the  neighboring  fields  of  rye,  barley,  wheat, 
and  maize. ^  De  None  had  charge  of  the  eight  or  ten 
workmen  employed  by  the  mission,  who  gave  him 
at  times  no  little  trouble  by  their  repinings  and  com- 
plaints. ^  They  were  forced  to  hear  mass  every  morn- 
ing and  prayers  every  evening,  besides  an  exhortation 
on  Sunday.  Some  of  them  were  for  returning  home, 
while  two  or  three,  of  a  different  complexion,  wished 
to  be  Jesuits  themselves.  The  Fathers,  in  their 
intervals  of  leisure,  worked  with  their  men,  spade  in 
hand.  For  the  rest,  they  were  busied  in  preaching, 
singing  vespers,  saying  mass  and  hearing  confessions 
at  the  fort  of  Quebec,  catechising  a  few  Indians,  and 
striving  to  master  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
Huron  and  Algonquin  languages. 

Well  might  Father  Le  Jeune  write  to  his  Superior, 
"The  harvest  is  plentiful,  and  the  laborers  few." 
These  men  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  a  continent. 

1  "Le  r.  Masse,  qtie  je  nomme  quelquefois  en  riant  lo  Vbre  Utile, 
est  bien  cognu  de  V.  R,  II  a  soin  dos  choses  doniestiqiies  et  du 
bestail  que  nous  avons,  en  quoy  il  a  triis-bien  reussy."  —  Lcttre  {In 
P.  Paid  If,  Jeune  an  R.  P.  ProriurinI,  in  Carayon,  122.  Le  Jeune 
does  not  fail  to  send  an  inventory  of  tbe  "  bestail "  to  his  Superior, 
namely :  "  Deux  grosses  truies  qui  nourissent  cliaoune  quatre  petits 
ooclions,  deux  vaches,  deux  petitea  genisses,  et  ini  petit  taureau." 

^  The  methodical  Le  Jeune  sets  down  the  causes  of  their  discon- 
tent under  six  different  heads,  each  duly  numbered.    Thus  :  — 

"  P.  C'est  le  naturel  des  artisans  de  se  plaindre  et  de  gronder." 

"  2°.  La  diversite  des  gages  les  fait  murmurer,"  etc. 
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From  tlu'ir  liovid  on  the  St.  ('liiirlos,  they  survoytMl  ji 
licld  of  l;il)()r  wlioso  vastncHH  iniglit  tiro  the  wings  of 
lliouolit  itst'lt', — a  scone  ropollcnt  and  ai)pallin<,% 
(larkonod  with  oincns  of  peril  and  woo.  They  wore 
an  advaii('o-«»'uard  of  tho  j^n-oat  army  of  LoyoUi,  strong- 
ill  a  discipliiio  that  controlhsd  not  ak)no  tho  ])ody  and 
the  will,  hilt  tho  intoihiol,  tho  lioart,  tho  soul,  and 
tho  imiiosl  oonsoionsnoHs.  The  lives  of  these  early 
Canadian  .losnits  attest  tho  earnestness  of  their  faith 
and  tlu!  intensity  of  their  zeal;  but  it  was  a  zeal 
hridled,  curbed,  and  ruled  by  a  o'uidinjr  hand.  Their 
marvellous  trainiiiL^  in  equal  measure  kindled  enthu- 
siasm and  controlled  it,  roused  into  action  a  mighty 
power,  and  made  it  as  subservient  as  those  great 
material  forces  which  modorn  science  has  learned  to 
awaken  and  to  govern.  They  were  di'illod  to  a  fac- 
titious humility,  prone  to  find  utterance  in  expressions 
of  self-depreciation  and  self-scorn,  which  one  may 
often  judge  unwisely,  when  he  condemns  them  as 
insincere.  They  were  devoted  believers,  not  only  in 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Rome,  but  in  those  lesser 
matters  of  faith  wbicli  heresy  despises  as  idle  and 
puerile  superstitions.  One  great  aim  engrossed  their 
lives.  "  For  the  greater  glory  of  (jod  "  —  ad  niajorem 
Dei  gloriam  —  they  would  act  or  wait,  dare,  suffer, 
or  die,  yet  all  in  unquestioning  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  the  Superiors,  in  whom  they  recognized 
the  agents  of  Divine  authority  itself. 
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LOYOLA  AND  THK  JESUITS. 


Conversion    ok    Loyoi-a.  —  Foundation    of    thk    Sooikty    op 
Jkhu8.  —  1'hki'Akation  ok  THK  NovicK.  —  Ciiakactkuistic!*  or 

THE   OUDEH.  —  ThK    (^VNAIHAN   JeMKITS. 

It  was  nil  evil  ilay  lor  new-born  Prot(3stantiHni 
when  a  French  artilleryman  firecl  the  shot  that  struck 
down  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  breach  of  Painj)eluna. 
A  proud  noble,  an  aspiring-  soldiei',  a  graceful 
courtier,  an  ardent  and  daring  gallant  was  meta- 
morphosed by  that  stroke  into  the  zealot  wluwe  brain 
engendered  and  brought  forth  the  mighty  Society  of 
Jesus.  His  story  is  a  familiar  one,  —  how,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  sick-room,  a  change  came  over  him, 
upheaving,  like  an  earthquake,  all  the  forces  of  his 
nature;  how,  in  the  cave  of  Manresa,  the  mysteries 
of  Heaven  Avere  revealed  to  him ;  how  he  passed  from 
agonies  to  transports,  from  transports  to  the  calm  of 
a  determined  purpose.  The  soldier  gave  himself  to 
a  new  warfare.  In  the  forge  of  his  great  intellect, 
heated,  but  not  disturbed  by  the  intense  fires  of  his 
zeal,  was  wrought  the  prodigious  enginery  whose 
power  has  been  felt  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 
world. 
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Loyola's  training  had  been  in  courts  and  camps; 
of  books  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  He  had  lived  in 
the  unquestioning  faith  of  one  born  and  bred  in  the 
very  focus  of  Romanism;  and  thus,  at  the  age  of 
about  thirty,  his  conversion  found  him.  It  was  a 
change  of  life  and  purpose,  not  of  belief.  He  pre- 
sumed not  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
It  was  for  him  to  enforce  those  doctrines ;  and  to  this 
end  he  turned  all  the  faculties  of  his  potent  intellect, 
and  all  his  deep  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  did  not 
aim  to  build  up  barren  communities  of  secluded 
monks,  aspiring  to  heaven  through  prayer,  penance, 
and  meditation,  but  to  subdue  the  world  to  the 
dominion  of  the  dogmas  which  had  subdued  him ;  to 
organize  and  discipline  a  mighty  host,  controlled  by 
one  purpose  and  ono  mind,  fired  by  a  quenchless  zeal 
or  nerved  by  a  fixed  resolve,  yet  impelled,  restrained, 
and  directed  by  a  single  master  hand.  The  Jesuit  is 
no  dreamer:  he  is  emphatically  a  man  of  action; 
action  is  the  end  of  his  existence. 

It  was  an  arduous  problem  which  Loyola  under- 
took to  solve,  —  to  rob  a  man  of  volition,  yet  to  pre- 
serve in  him,  nay,  to  stimulate,  those  energies  which 
would  make  him  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  a 
great  design.  To  this  end  the  Jesuit  novitiate  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  Order  are  directed.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  novice  is  urged  to  its  intensest 
pitch;  then,  in  the  name  of  religion,  he  is  summoned 
to  the  utter  abnegation  of  intellect  and  will  in  favor 
of  the  Superior,  in  whom  he  is  commanded  to  recog- 
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nize  the  representative  of  (lod  on  earth.  Thus  the 
young  zealot  makes  no  shivisli  sacrifice  of  intellect 
and  will,  —  at  least,  so  he  is  taught,  —  for  he  sacri- 
fices them,  not  to  man,  but  to  his  Maker.  No  limit 
is  set  to  his  submission :  if  the  Superior  pronounces 
black  to  be  white,  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to 
acquiesce.^ 

Loyola's  book  of  Spi7ntual  Exercises  is  well  known. 
In  these  exercises  lies  the  hard  and  narrow  path 
which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  book  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  dry  and  supersti- 
tious formulary;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  director 
of  consciences  it  has  proved  of  terrible  efficacy.  The 
novice,  in  solitude  and  darkness,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  ponders  its  images  of  perdition  and 
despair.  He  is  taught  to  hear  in  imagination  the 
bowlings  of  the  damned,  to  see  their  convulsive 
agonies,  to  feel  the  flames  that  burn  without  consum- 
ing, to  smell  the  corruption  of  the  tomb  and  the 
fumes  of  the  infernal  pit.  He  must  picture  to  him- 
self an  array  of  adverse  armies,  —  one  commanded  by 
Satan  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  one  encamped  under 
Christ  about  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  per- 
turbed mind,  humbled  by  long  contemplation  of  its 
own  vileness,  is  ordered  to  enroll  itself  under  one  or 
the  other  banner.  Then,  the  choice  made,  it  is  led 
to  a  region  of  serenity  and  celestial  peace,  and  soothed 
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1  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Jesuit  virtue  of 
obedience  will  find  it  set  forth  in  the  famous  Letter  on  Obedience  of 
Loyola. 

VOL.   I. —  7 
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with  images  of  divine  benignity  and  grace.  These 
meditations  last,  without  intermission,  about  a  month ; 
and,  under  an  astute  and  experienced  directorship, 
they  have  been  found  of  such  power  that  the  Manual 
of  Spiritual  Exercises  boasts  to  have  saved  souls  more 
in  number  than  the  letters  it  contains. 

To  this  succeed  two  years  of  discipline  and  prepa- 
ration, directed,  above  all  things  else,  to  perfecting 
the  virtues  of  humility  and  obedience.  The  novice 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  lowest  menial  offices  and 
the  most  repulsive  duties  of  the  sick-room  and  the 
hospital ;  and  he  is  sent  forth,  for  weeks  together,  to 
beg  his  bread  like  a  common  mendicant.  He  is 
required  to  reveal  to  his  confessor  not  only  his 
sins,  but  all  those  hidden  tendencies,  instincts,  and 
impulses  which  form  the  distinctive  traits  of  charac- 
ter. He  is  set  to  watch  his  comrades,  and  liis  com- 
rades are  set  to  watch  him.  Each  must  report  what 
he  observes  of  the  acts  and  dispositions  of  the  others ; 
and  this  mutual  espionage  does  not  end  with  the 
novitiate,  but  extends  to  the  close  of  life.  The  char- 
acteristics of  every  member  of  the  Order  are  minutely 
analyzed,  and  methodically  put  on  record. 

This  horrible  violence  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood,  joined  to  that  equivocal  system  of  morality 
which  eminent  casuists  of  the  Order  have  inculcated, 
must,  it  may  be  thought,  produce  deplorable  effects 
upon  the  characters  of  those  under  its  influence. 
Whether  this  has  been  actually  the  case,  the  reader 
of  history  may  determine.     It  is   certain,  however. 
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that  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  numbered  among  its 
members  men  whose  fervent  and  exalted  natures 
luive  been  intensified,  without  being  abased,  by  the 
pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Society  studies  the 
character  of  its  members  so  intently,  and  by  methods 
so  startling.  It  not  only  uses  its  knowledge  to  thrust 
into  obscurity  or  cast  out  altogether  those  whom  it 
discovers  to  be  dull,  feeble,  or  unwilling  instruments 
of  its  purposes,  but  it  assigns  to  every  one  the  task  to 
which  his  talents  or  his  disposition  may  best  adapt 
him :  to  one,  the  care  of  a  royal  conscience,  whereby, 
unseen,  his  whispered  word  may  guide  the  destiny  of 
nations;  to  another,  the  instruction  of  children;  to 
another,  a  career  of  letters  or  science;  and  to  the 
fervent  and  the  self-sacrificing,  sometimes  also  to 
the  restless  and  uncompliant,  the  distant  missions  to 
the  heathen. 

The  Jesuit  was,  and  is,  everywhere,  —  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  library,  in  the  cabinets  of  princes 
and  ministers,  in  the  huts  of  savages,  in  the  tropics, 
in  the  frozen  North,  ii.  India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  in 
Africa,  in  America;  now  as  a  Christian  priest,  now 
as  a  soldier,  a  mathematician,  an  astrologer,  a 
Brahmin,  a  mandarin,  —  under  countless  disguises, 
by  a  thousand  arts,  luring,  persuading,  or  compelling 
souls  into  the  fold  of  Rome. 

Of  this  vast  mechanism  for  guiding  and  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  this  mighty  enginery  for  subduing 
the  earth  to  the  dominion  of  an  idea,  this  harmony  of 
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contradictions,  this  moral  Proteus,  the  faintest  sketch 
must  now  suffice.  A  disquisition  on  the  Society  of 
Jesus  would  be  without  end.  No  religious  Order 
has  ever  united  in  itself  so  much  to  be  admired  and 
so  much  to  be  detested.  Unmixed  praise  has  been 
poured  on  its  Canadian  members.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  eulogize  them,  but  to  portray  them  as  they  were. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

1632,  1633. 

PAUL  LE  JEUNE. 

LeJeunb's  Voyage:  his  First  Pupils  ;  ma  Studies;  his  Indian 
Teacher. —  Winter  at  the  Mission-house.  —  Le  Jeune's 
School.  —  Reinforcements. 

In  another  narrative,  we  have  seen  how  the  Jesuits, 
supphmting  the  R^collet  friars,  their  predecessors, 
had  adopted  as  their  own  the  rugged  task  of  Chris- 
tianizing New  France.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  a 
descent  of  the  English,  or  rather  of  Huguenots  fight- 
ing under  English  colors,  had  overthrown  for  a  time 
the  miserable  little  colony,  with  the  mission  to  which 
it  was  wedded;  and  how  Quehec  was  at  length 
restored  to  France,  and  the  broken  thread  of  the 
Jesuit  enterprise  resumed.^ 

It  was  then  that  Le  Jeune  had  embarked  for  the 
New  World.  He  was  in  his  convent  at  Dieppe  when 
he  received  the  order  to  depart ;  and  he  set  forth  in 
haste  for  Havre,  filled,  he  assures  us,  with  inexpres- 
sible joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or  a  dying 
martyrdom.  At  Rouen  he  was  joined  by  De  None, 
with  a  lay  brother  named  Gilbert;    and  the   three 

1  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World, 
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sailed  together  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1632. 
The  sea  treated  them  roughly ;  Le  Jeune  was  wretch- 
edly sea-sick;  and  the  ship  nearly  foundered  in  a 
gale.  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  "  that  miser- 
able country,"  as  the  missionary  calls  the  scene  of 
his  future  labors.  It  was  in  the  harbor  of  Tadoussac 
that  he  first  encountered  the  objects  of  his  apostolic 
cares;  for,  as  he  sat  in  the  ship's  cabin  with  the 
master,  it  was  suddenly  invaded  by  ten  or  twelve 
Indians,  whom  he  compares  to  a  party  of  maskers  at 
the  Carnival.  Some  had  their  cheeks  painted  black, 
their  noses  blue,  and  the  rest  of  their  faces  red. 
Others  were  decorated  with  a  broad  band  of  black 
across  the  eyes;  and  others,  again,  with  diverging 
rays  of  black,  red,  and  blue  on  both  cheeks.  Their 
attire  was  no  less  uncouth.  Some  of  them  wore 
shaggy  bear-skins,  reminding  the  priest  of  the 
pictures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  number  of  Iroquois 
prisoners  whom  they  were  preparing  to  burn  alive  on 
shore,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companions  again  set  sail, 
and  reached  Quebec  on  the  fifth  of  July.  Having 
said  mass,  as  already  mentioned,  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  Hubert  and  her  delighted  family,  the  Jesuits 
made  their  way  to  the  two  hovels  built  by  their  pre- 
decessors on  the  St.  Charles,  which  had  suffered  woful 
dilapidation  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  Here  they 
made  their  abode,  and  applied  themselves,  with  such 
skill  as  they  could  command,  to  repair  the  shattered 
tenements  and  cultivate  the  waste  meadows  aror^jJ. 
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jinning  ot  l^e  Jeime's  missionary  laliors  was 
neither  imposing  nor  promising.  Me  desori})es  him- 
self seated  witli  a  small  Indian  hoy  on  one  side  and 
a  small  negro  on  the  other,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  left  by  the  English  as  a  gift  to  Madame  H(ibert. 
As  neither  of  the  three  understood  the  language  of 
the  others,  the  pupils  made  little  progress  in  spiritual 
knowledge.  The  missionaries,  it  was  clear,  must 
learn  Algonquin  at  any  cost;  and,  to  this  end,  Le 
Jeune  resolved  to  visit  the  Indian  encampments. 
Hearing  that  a  band  of  Montagnais  were  fishing  for 
eels  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Cape  Diamond 
and  the  cove  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Wolfe,  he 
set  forth  for  the  spot  on  a  morning  in  October.  As, 
with  toil  and  trepidation,  he  scrambled  around  the 
foot  of  the  cape,  —  whose  precipices,  with  a  chaos  of 
loose  rocks,  thrust  themselves  at  that  day  into  the 
deep  tide-water,  —  he  dragged  down  upon  himself 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  which,  in  its  descent,  well- 
nigh  swept  him  into  the  river.  The  peril  past,  he 
presently  reached  his  destination.  Here,  among  the 
lodges  of  bark,  were  stretched  innumerable  strings  of 
hide,  from  which  hung  to  dry  an  incredible  multitude 
of  eels.  A  boy  invited  him  into  tlie  lodge  of  a 
withered  squaw,  his  grandmother,  who  hastened  to 
offer  him  four  smoked  eels  on  a  piece  of  birch-bark, 
while  other  squaws  of  the  household  instructed  him 
how  to  roast  them  on  a  forked  stick  over  the  embers. 
All  shared  the  feast  together,  his  entertainers  using  as 
napkins  their  own  hair  or  that  of  their  dogs ;  while 
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Le  Jeiine,  intent  on  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
Algonquin,  maintained  an  active  discourse  of  broken 
words  and  pantomime.^ 

The  lesson,  however,  was  too  laborious  and  of  too 
little  profit  to  be  often  repeated,  and  the  missionary 
sought  anxiously  for  more  stable  instruction.  To 
find  such  was  not  easy.  The  interpreters  —  French- 
men, who,  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  company,  had 
spent  years  among  the  Indians  —  were  averse  to 
Jesuits,  and  refused  their  aid.  There  was  one 
resource,  however,  of  which  Le  Jeune  would  fain 
avail  himself.  An  Indian,  called  Pierre  by  the 
French,  had  been  carried  to  F  xnce  by  the  R^coUet 
friars,  instructed,  converted,  and  baptized.  He  had 
lately  returned  to  Canada,  where,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  had  relapsed  into  his  old  ways,  retain- 
ing of  his  French  education  little  besides  a  few  new 
vices.  He  still  haunted  tlie  fort  at  Quebec,  lured  by 
the  hope  of  an  occasional  gift  of  wine  or  tobacco,  but 
shunned  the  Jesuits,  of  whose  rigid  way  of  life  he 
stood  in  horror.  As  he  spoke  good  French  and  good 
Indian,  he  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  embar- 
rassed priests  at  the  mission.  Le  Jeune  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Saints.  The  effect  of  his  prayers  soon 
appeared,  he  tells  us,  in  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence,  which  so  disposed  the  heart  of  Pierre 
that  he  quarrelled  with  the  French  commandant,  who 
thereupon  closed  the  fort  against  him.  He  then 
repaired  to  his  friends  and  relatives  in  the  woods,  but 

1  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  2. 
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only  to  encounter  a  rebuff  from  a  young  squaw  to 
whom  he  made  his  addresses.  On  this,  he  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  mission-house,  and,  being 
unfitted  by  his  French  education  for  supporting  him- 
self by  hunting,  begged  food  and  shelter  from  the 
priests.  Le  Jeune  gratefully  accepted  him  as  a  gift 
vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  his  prayers,  persuaded  a 
lackey  at  the  fort  to  give  him  a  cast-off  suit  of  clothes, 
promised  him  maintenance,  and  installed  him  as  his 
teacher. 

Seated  on  wooden  stools  by  the  rough  table  in  the 
refectory,  the  priest  and  the  Indian  pursued  their 
studies.  "How  thankful  I  am,"  writes  Le  Jeune, 
"to  those  who  gave  me  tobacco  last  year!  At  every 
difficulty  I  give  my  master  a  piece  of  it,  to  make  him 
more  attentive."^ 

Meanwhile,  winter  closed  in  with  a  severity  rare 
even  in  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
Charles  were  hard  frozen;  rivers,  forests,  and  rocks 
were  mantled  alike  in  dazzling  sheets  of  snow.  The 
humble  mission-house  of  Notre-Dame  des  Anges  was 
half  buried  in  the  drifts,  which,  heaped  up  in  front 
where  a  path  had  been  dug  through  them,  rose  two 
feet  above  the  low  eaves.  The  priests,  sitting  at 
night  before  the  blazing  logs  of  their  wide-throated 
chimney,  heard  the  trees  in  the  neighboring  forest 
cracking  with  frost,  with  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a 

1  Relation,  1G33,  7.  He  continues :  "  le  ne  scjaurois  assez  rendre 
graces  a  Nostre  Seigneur  de  cet  heureiix  rencontre.  .  .  .  Que  Dieu 
soit  beny  pour  vn  iamais,  sa  prouidence  est  adorable,  et  sa  bont^ 
n'a  point  de  limites." 
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pistol.  Le  Jeune's  ink  froze,  and  his  fingers  were 
benumbed,  as  he  toiled  at  his  declensions  and  conju- 
gations, or  translated  the  Fater  Nosier  into  blunder- 
ing Algonquin.  The  water  in  the  cask  beside  the 
fire  froze  nightly,  and  the  ice  was  broken  every  morn- 
ing with  hatchets.  The  blankets  of  the  two  priests 
were  fringed  with  the  icicles  of  their  congealed 
breath,  and  the  frost  lay  in  a  thick  coating  on  the 
lozenge-shaped  glass  of  their  cells.  ^ 

By  day,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companion  practised 
with  snow-shoes,  with  all  the  mishaps  which  attend 
beginners,  —  the  trippings,  the  falls,  and  headlong 
dives  into  the  soft  drifts,  —  amid  the  laughter  of  ^  he 
Indians.  Their  seclusion  was  by  no  means  a  soli- 
tude. Bands  of  Montagnais,  with  their  sledges  and 
dogs,  often  passed  the  mission-house  on  their  way  to 
hunt  the  moose.  They  once  invited  De  Noue  to  go 
with  them ;  and  he,  scarcely  less  eager  than  Le  Jeune 
to  learn  their  language,  readily  consert'^d.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  he  appeared,  sick,  famished,  and  half 
dead  with  exhaustion.  "Not  ten  priests  in  a  hun- 
dred," writes  Le  Jeune  to  his  Superior,  "could  bear 
this  winter  life  with  the  savages."  But  what  of 
that  ?  It  was  not  for  them  to  falter.  They  were  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  used,  broken, 
and  thrown  aside,  if  such  should  be  His  will.^ 

1  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  14,  15. 

2  "  Voila,  mon  Keuerend  Perc,  vn  escliantillon  de  ce  qu'il  faut 
soiiffrir  courant  apres  les  Sauuagos.  ...  11  faut  prendre  sa  vie,  et 
tout  ce  qu'on  a,  et  le  letter  h.  I'abandon,  pour  ainsi  dire,  se  contciit- 
ant  d'vne  croix  bien  grosse  et  bien  pesante  pour  toute  richesse.     11 
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An  Indian  made  Le  Jeune  a  present  of  two  small 
children,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  missionary, 
who  at  once  set  himself  to  teaching  them  to  pray  in 
Latin.  As  the  season  grew  milder,  the  numher  of 
his  scholars  increased;  for  when  parties  of  Indians 
encamped  in  the  neighhorhood  he  would  take  his 
stand  at  the  door,  and,  like  Xavier  at  Goa,  ring  a 
hell.  At  this,  a  score  of  cliildren  would  gather 
around  him ;  and  he,  leading  them  into  tlie  refectory, 
which  served  as  his  school-room,  tiiught  them  to 
repeat  after  him  the  Pater ^  Ave^  and  Credo,  expounded 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinit}-,  showed  them  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  made  them  repeat  an  Indian  prayer, 
the  joint  composition  of  Pierre  and  himself;  then 
followed  the  catechism,  the  lesson  closing  with  sing- 
ing the  Fater  Noster,  translated  by  the  missionary 
into  Algonquin  rhymes;  and  when  all  was  over,  he 
rewarded  each  of  his  pupils  with  a  porringer  of  peas, 
to  insure  their  attendance  at  his  next  bell-ringing.* 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  when  the  priests  one  morn- 
ing heard  the  sound  of  cannon  from  the  fort,  and 
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est  bien  vray  que  Dieu  ne  se  laisse  point  vaincre,  ot  que  plus  on 
quitto,  plus  on  trouue  :  plus  on  perd,  plus  on  gaigne  :  mais  Dieu  se 
cache  par  fois,  et  alors  le  Calice  est  bien  amer."  —  Le  Jeune, 
Relation,  1633,  19. 

1  "  I'ay  commence  h  appeller  quelques  enfans  auec  vne  petite 
clochette.  La  premiere  fois  i'en  auois  six,  puis  douze,  puis  quinze, 
puis  vingt  et  davantage ;  ie  leur  f ais  dire  le  Pater,  A  ue,  et  Credo, 
etc.  .  .  .  Nous  finissons  par  le  Pater  Noster,  que  i'ay  compose  quasi 
en  rimes  en  leur  languo,  que  ie  leur  fais  chanter:  et  pour  derniere 
conclusion,  ie  leur  fais  donner  chacun  vne  escuellc'e  de  pois,  qu'ils 
mangent  de  bon  appetit,"  etc.  —  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  23. 
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l^uehec,  lu'ingmg  with  mm  lour  more  Jesuits,  — 
Hrdbeuf,  Masse,  Daniel,  and  Davost.^  nr(?l)eiif, 
from  tlio  first,  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  distant 
hind  of  the  Ilurons, — a  fiehl  of  hd)()r  full  of  peril, 
hut  rich  in  ho[)('  and  promise.  \a)  .leune's  duties  as 
Superior  restrained  him  from  wanderings  so  remote. 
His  apostlesiiip  must  he  limited,  for  a  time,  to  the 
vagabond  hordes  of  Algontpiins,  who  roamed  the 
forests  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  whose  lan- 
guage he  had  been  so  sedulous  a  student.  His  difli- 
culties  had  of  late  been  increased  by  the  alwence  of 
Pierre,  who  had  run  off  as  Lent  drew  near,  standing 
in  dread  of  that  season  of  fasting.  Masse  brought 
tidings  of  him  from  Tadoussac,  whither  he  had  gone, 
and  where  a  party  of  English  had  given  him  liquor, 
destroying  the  last  trace  of  Le  Jeune's  late  exhorta- 
tions. "God  forgive  those,"  writes  the  Father, 
"who  introduced  heresy  into  this  country!  If  this 
savage,  corrupted  as  he  is  by  these  miserable  heretics, 
had  any  wit,  he  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  the  Faith.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  given 
us,  not  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  but  only  that 
we  might  extract  from  him  the  principles  of  his 
language.  "2 

Pierre  had  two  brothers.     One,  well  known  as  a 
hunter,    was   named  Mestigoit;    the  other  was   the 


1  See  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Now  World.'' 

2  Relation,  1G33,  29. 
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inost  noted  "nifMliciiic-inaii,"  or,  as  the  Ji'siuts  culled 
iiiin,  smveicr,  in  tho  tribe  ot"  the  iMonta^iiiiis.  Like 
the  ret^l  of  their  people,  they  were  accustomed  to  set 
out  for  their  winter  iiuiit  in  the  autnnni,  after  the 
close  nf  their  eel-lishery.  Le  Jeune,  despite  the 
experience  of  I)e  None',  had  long  had  a  mind  to 
accompany  one  of  these;  roving  hands,  ])artly  in  the 
li()[)e  that  in  some  hour  of  distress  he  might  ton(!h 
their  hearts,  or,  by  a  timely  drop  of  baptismal  water, 
dismiss  some  dying  child  to  paradise,  but  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  masteiing  their  language.  I'ierre 
had  rejoined  his  brothers;  and,  as  the;  hunting  season 
drew  near,  they  all  begged  the  missionary  to  make 
one  of  their  party,  —  not,  as  he  thought,  out  of  any 
love  for  him,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  the  provis- 
ions with  which  they  doid)ted  not  he  would  be  well 
supplied.  r^e  Jeune,  distrustful  of  the  sorcerer, 
demurred,  but  at  length  resolved  to  go. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

1G33,  1634. 

LE  JEUNE  AND  THE   HUNTERS. 

Lb  Jeune  joins  the  Indians.  —  The  First  Encampment.  —  The 
Apostate.  —  Forest  Like  in  Winter.  —  The  Indian  Hut. — 
The  Sorcerer:  his  Persecution  of  the  Priest.  —  Evil  Com- 
pany.—  Magic.  —  Incantations.  —  Ciiristimas.  —  Starvation. — 
Hopes  op  Conversion.  —  Backsliding.  —  Peril  and  Escape 
of  Le  Jeune  :  his  Return. 

On  a  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Le 
Jeune  embarked  with  the  Indians,  twenty  in  all, 
men,  women,  and  children.  No  other  Frenchman 
was  of  the  party.  Champlain  bade  him  an  anxious 
farewell,  and  commended  him  to  the  care  of  his  red 
associates,  who  had  taken  charge  of  his  store  of  bis- 
cuit, flour,  corn,  prunes,  and  turnips,  to  which,  in  an 
evil  hour,  his  friends  had  persuaded  him  to  add  a 
small  keg  of  wine.  The  canoes  glided  along  the 
wooded  shore  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  the  party 
landed,  towards  evening,  on  the  small  island  imme- 
diately below.  Le  Jeune  was  delighted  with  the 
spot,  and  the  wild  beauties  oi  the  autumnal  sunset. 

His  reflections,  however,  were  soon  interrupted. 
While  the  squaws  were  setting  up  their  bark  lodges, 
and   Mestigoit  was  shooting   wild-fowl   for  supper, 
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Pierre  returned  to  the  canoes,  tapped  the  keg  of 
wine,  and  soon  fell  into  the  mud,  helplessly  drunk. 
Revived  by  the  immersion,  he  next  appeared  at  the 
camp,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  threw  down  the  lodges, 
overeet  tlu.  kettle,  and  chased  the  shrieking  squaws 
into  the  woods.  His  brother  Mestigoit  rekindled  the 
lire,  and  slung  the  kettle  anew;  when  Pierre,  who 
meanwhile  had  been  raving  like  a  madman  along  the 
shore,  reeled  in  a  fury  to  the  spot  to  repeat  his  former 
exploit.  Mestigoit  anticipated  him,  snatched  the 
kettle  from  the  fire,  and  threw  the  scalding  contents 
in  his  face.  "He  was  never  so  well  washed  before 
in  his  life,"  says  Le  Jeune;  "he  lost  all  the  skin  of 
his  face  and  breast.  Would  to  God  his  heart  had 
changed  also!"^  He  roared  in  his  frenzy  for  a 
hatchet  to  kill  the  missionary,  who  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  spend  the  night  in  the  neighboring 
woods.  Here  he  stretched  himself  on  the  earth, 
while  a  charitable  squaw  covered  him  with  a  sheet  of 
birch-bark.  "Though  my  bed,"  he  writes,  "had  not 
been  made  up  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was 
not  hard  enough  to  prevent  me  from  sleeping." 

Sucli  was  his  initiation  into  Indian  winter  life. 
Passing  over  numerous  adventures  by  water  and 
land,  we  find  the  party,  on  the  twelfth  of  November, 
leaving  their  canoes  on  an  island,  and  wading  ashore 
at  low  tide  over  the  flats  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
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1  "  lamais  il  ne  fut  si  bien  laue,  il  changea  de  peau  en  la  face  et 
en  tout  I'estomach :  pleust  a  IJieu  que  son  ame  eust  chang^  aussi 
bien  que  son  corps  ! "  —  Relation,  1634,  69. 
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St.  Lawrence.  As  two  other  bands  had  joined  them, 
their  number  was  increased  to  forty-five  persons. 
Now,  leaving  the  river  behind,  they  entered  those 
savage  higlilands  whence  issue  the  springs  of  the  St. 
John,  —  a  wiklerness  of  rugged  mountain-ranges, 
chid  in  dense,  continuous  forests,  witli  no  human 
tenant  but  this  troop  of  miserable  rovers,  and  liere 
and  there  some  kindred  band,  as  miserable  as  they. 
Winter  had  set  in,  and  already  dead  Nature  was 
sheeted  in  funereal  white.  Lakes  and  ponds  were 
frozen,  rivulets  sealed  up,  torrents  encased  witli 
stalactites  of  ice;  the  black  rocks  and  the  black 
trunks  of  the  pine-trees  were  beplastered  with  snow, 
and  its  heavy  masses  crushed  the  dull  green  boughs 
into  the  drifts  beneath.  The  forest  was  silent  as  the 
grave. 

Through  this  desolation  the  long  file  of  Indians 
made  its  way,  all  on  snow-shoes,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  bending  under  a  heavy  load,  or  dragging 
a  sledge,  narrow,  but  of  prodigious  length.  They 
carried  their  whole  wealth  with  them,  on  their  backs 
or  on  their  sledges,  —  kettles,  axes,  bales  of  meat,  if 
such  they  had,  and  huge  rolls  of  birch-bark  for  cover- 
ing their  wigwams.  The  Jesuit  was  loaded  like  the 
rest.  The  dogs  alone  floundered  through  the  drifts 
unburdened.  There  was  neither  path  nor  level 
f];;iound.  Descending,  climbing,  stooping  beneath 
half-fallen  trees,  clambering  over  piles  of  prostrate 
trunks,  struggling  through  matted  cedar-swamps, 
threading    chill   ravines,    and    crossing    streams   no 
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longer  visible,  they  toiled  on  till  the  day  began  to 
decline,  then  stoj^ped  to  encamp.  ^  Burdens  were 
thrown  down,  and  sledges  unladen.  The  squaws, 
with  knives  and  hatchets,  cut  long  poles  of  birch  and 
spruce  saplings ;  while  the  men,  with  snow-shoes  for 
shovels,  cleared  a  round  or  square  space  in  the  snow, 
which  formed  an  upright  wall  three  or  four  feet  high, 
enclosing  the  area  of  the  wigwam.  On  one  side,  a 
passage  was  cut  for  an  entrance,  and  the  poles  were 
planted  around  the  top  of  the  wall  of  snow,  sloping 
and  converging.  On  these  poles  were  spread  the 
sheets  of  birch-bark,  a  bear-skin  was  hung  in  the 
passage-way  for  a  door ;  the  bare  ground  within  and 
the  surrounding  snow  were  covered  with  spruce 
boughs ;  and  the  work  was  done. 

This  usually  occupied  about  three  hours,  during 
which  Le  Jeune,  spent  with  travel,  and  w^eakened  by 
precarious  and  unaccustomed  fare,  had  the  choice  of 
shivering  in  idleness,  or  taking  part  in  a  labor  which 
fatigued,    without   warming,    his   exhausted    frame. 

^  "S'il  arriuoit  quelque  d^gel,  6  Dieu  quelle  peine!  II  mo  sem- 
bloit  que  ie  marchois  sur  vn  chemin  de  verre  qui  se  cassoit  a  tous 
coups  soubs  mes  pieds :  la  neige  congeMe  venant  ^  s'amollir,  tom- 
boit  et  s'enfon^oit  par  esquarres  ou  grandes  pieces,  et  nous  on 
Huions  bien  souuent  iusques  aux  genoux,  quelquefois  iusqu'a  la 
ccinture.  Que  s'il  y  auoit  de  la  peine  k  tomber,  il  y  en  auoit  encor 
plus  k  se  retirer :  car  nos  raquettes  se  chargeoient  de  neiges  et  se 
rendoient  si  pesantes,  que  quand  vous  veniez  k  les  retirer  il  vous 
sembloit  qu'on  vous  tiroit  les  iambes  pour  vous  demembrer.  I'en 
iiy  veu  qui  glissoient  tellement  soubs  des  souches  enseuelies  soubs  la 
neige,  qu'ils  ne  pouuoient  tirer  ny  iambes  ny  raquettes  sans  secours : 
or  figurez  vous  maintenant  vne  personne  chargee  comme  vn  mulet, 
et  iugez  si  la  vie  des  Sauuages  est  douce."  —  Relation,  1634,  67. 
VOL.  I,  —  8 
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The  sorcerer's  wife  was  in  far  worse  case.  Though 
in  the  extremity  of  a  mortal  sickness,  they  left  her 
lying  in  the  snow  till  the  wigwam  was  made,  —  with- 
out a  word,  on  her  part,  of  remonstrance  or  com- 
plaint. Le  Jeune,  to  the  great  ire  of  her  husband, 
sometimes  spent  the  interval  in  trying  to  convert 
her;  but  she  proved  intractable,  and  soon  died 
unbaptized. 

Thus  lodged,  they  remained  so  long  as  game  could 
be  found  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and 
then,  subsistence  failing,  removed  to  another  spot. 
Early  in  the  winter,  they  hunted  the  beaver  and 
the  Canada  porcupine;  and,  later,  in  the  season  of 
deep  snows,  chased  the  moose  and  the  caribou. 

Put  aside  the  bear-skin,  and  enter  the  hut.  Here, 
in  a  space  some  thirteen  feet  square,  were  packed 
nineteen  savages,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
their  dogs,  crouched,  squatted,  coiled  like  hedge- 
hogs, or  lying  on  their  backs,  with  knees  drawn  up 
perpendicularly  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  fire.  Le 
Jeune,  always  methodical,  arranges  the  grievances 
inseparable  from  these  rough  quarters  under  four 
chief  heads,  —  Cold,  Heat,  Smoke,  and  Dogs.  The 
bark  covering  was  full  of  crevices,  through  which  the 
icy  blasts  streamed  in  upon  him  from  all  sides ;  and 
the  hole  above,  at  once  window  and  chimney,  was  so 
large,  that,  as  he  lay,  he  could  watch  the  stars  as 
well  as  in  the  open  air.  While  the  fire  in  the  midst, 
fed  with  fat  pine-knots,  scorched  him  on  one  side, 
on  the  other  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  himself  from 
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freezing.  At  times,  however,  the  crowded  hut 
seemed  iieated  to  the  temperature  of  an  oven.  But 
these  evils  were  light,  when  compared  to  the  intoler- 
able plague  of  smoke.  During  a  snow-storm,  and 
often  at  other  times,  the  wigwam  was  filled  with 
fumes  so  dense,  stifling,  and  acrid,  that  all  its  inmates 
were  forced  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces,  breathing 
through  mouths  in  contact  with  the  cold  earth. 
Their  throats  and  nostrils  felt  as  if  on  fire;  their 
scorched  e3'es  streamed  Avith  tears;  and  when  Le 
Jeune  tried  to  read,  the  letters  of  his  breviary  seemed 
printed  in  blood.  The  dogs  were  not  an  unmixed 
evil,  for,  by  sleeping  on  and  around  him,  they  kept 
him  warm  at  night;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this  good 
service,  they  walked,  ran,  and  jumped  over  him  as 
lie  lay,  snatched  the  food  from  his  birchen  dish,  or, 
in  a  mad  rush  at  some  bone  or  discarded  morsel,  now 
and  then  overset  both  dish  and  missionary. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  would  leave  the  filthy 
den,  to  read  his  breviary  in  peace  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  In  the  forest  around  sounded  the  sharp  crack 
of  frost-riven  trees;  and  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith  shot  up  the  silent  meteors  of  the  northern 
lights,  in  whose  fitful  flashings  the  awe-struck 
Indians  beheld  the  dancing  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
The  cold  gnawed  him  to  the  bone ;  and,  his  devotions 
over,  he  turned  back  shivering.  The  illumined  hut, 
from  many  a  chink  and  crevice,  shot  forth  into  the 
gloom  long  streams  of  light  athwart  the  twisted 
boughs.      He    stooped    and    entered.      All    within 
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glowed  red  and  fiery  around  the  blazing  pine-knots, 
where,  like  brutes  in  their  kennel,  were  gathered  the 
savage  crew.  He  stepped  to  his  place,  over  recum- 
bent bodies  and  leggined  and  nioccasined  limbs,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  carpet  of  si)ruce  boughs.  Here 
a  tribulation  awaited  him,  the  crowning  misery  of 
his  winter-quarters,  —  worse,  as  he  declares,  than 
cold,   heat,   and  dogs. 

Of  the  three  brothers  who  had  invited  him  to  join 
the  party,  one,  we  have  seen,  was  the  hunter, 
Mestigoit;  another,  the  sorcerer;  and  the  third, 
Pierre,  whom,  by  reason  of  his  falling  away  from  the 
Faith,  Le  Jeune  always  mentions  as  the  Apostate. 
He  was  a  weak-minded  young  Indian,  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  his  brother  the  sorcerer,  who,  if  not 
more  vicious,  was  far  more  resolute  and  wily.  From 
the  antagonism  of  their  respective  professions,  the 
sorcerer  hated  the  priest,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
denouncing  his  incantations,  and  who  ridiculec  his 
perpetual  singing  and  drumming  as  puerility  and 
folly.  The  former,  being  an  indifferent  hunter,  and 
disabled  by  a  disease  which  he  had  contracted, 
depended  for  subsistence  on  his  credit  as  a  magician; 
and  in  undermining  it  Le  Jeune  not  only  outraged 
his  pride,  but  threatened  his  daily  bread.  ^     He  used 

1  "le  ne  laissois  perdre  aucune  occasion  de  le  conuaincre  de 
niaiserie  et  de  puerilite,  mettant  au  iour  rimpertinence  de  ses  super- 
stitions :  or  c'estoit  luy  arracher  I'ame  du  corps  par  violence :  car 
comme  il  ne  spauroit  plus  chasscr,  il  fait  plus  que  iamais  du 
Propheto  et  du  Magicien  pour  conseruor  son  credit,  et  pour  auoir 
les  bons  morceaux ;   si  bieu  qu'esbraiilant  son  authority  qui  se  va 
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every  device  to  retort  ridicule  upon  his  rival.  At  the 
outset,  he  had  proffered  his  aid  to  Le  Jeune  in  his 
study  of  the  Algonquin;  and,  like  the  Indian  prac- 
tical jokers  of  Acadia  in  the  case  of  Father  Biard,^ 
palmed  off  upon  him  the  foulest  words  in  the  lan- 
guage as  the  equivalent  of  things  spiritual.  Thus  it 
happened,  that,  while  the  missionary  sought  to 
explain  to  the  assembled  wigwam  some  point  of 
Christian  doctrine,  he  was  interrupted  Hy  peals  of 
laughter  from  men,  children,  and  squaws.  And 
now,  as  Le  Jeune  took  his  place  in  the  circle,  the 
sorcerer  bent  upon  him  his  malignant  eyes,  and  began 
that  course  of  rude  bantering  which  filled  to  over- 
flowing the  cup  of  the  Jesuit's  woes.  All  took  their 
cue  from  him,  and  made  their  afflicted  guest  the  butt 
of  their  inane  witticisms.  "Look  at  him!  His  face 
is  like  a  dog's !  "  —  "  His  head  is  like  a  pumpkin  I  "  — 
"He  has  a  beard  like  a  rabbit's ! "  The  missionary 
bore  in  silence  these  and  countless  similar  attacks; 
indeed,  so  sorely  was  he  harassed,  that,  lest  he 
should  exasperate  his  tormentor,  he  sometimes  passed 
whole  days  without  uttering  a  word.^ 
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perdant  tous  les  iours,  ie  le   touchois   a  la  prunelle  de  I'oeil."  — 
Relation,  1634,  56. 

1  See  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  ii.  119. 

2  Relation,  1634,207  (Cramoisy).  "lis  mo  cliargeoient  incessa- 
ment  de  mille  brocards  &  de  mille  injures;  je  me  suis  veu  en  tel 
estat,  que  pour  ne  les  aigrir,  jo  passois  los  jours  ontiers  sans  ouvrir 
labouche."  Here  follows  the  abuse,  in  tlio  ori^^inal  Indian,  witli 
French  translations.  Le  J.^uno's  account  of  his  experience  is  sinj^u- 
larly  graphic.    The  following  is  his  summary  of  liis  annoyances : 

"  Or  ce  miserable  homme  [the  sorcerer]  &,  la  f  ume'e  m'ont  este  les 
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Le  Jeime,  a  man  of  excellent  observation,  already 
knew  his  red  associates  well  enough  to  understand 
that  tlieir  rudeness  did  not  of  necessity  imply  ill-will. 
1'he  rest  of  the  party,  in  their  turn,  fared  no  better. 
They  rallied  and  bantered  each  other  incessantly, 
with  as  little  forbearance  and  as  little  malice  as  a 
troop  of  unbridled  school-boys.^  No  one  took  offence. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  bring  upon  one's 
self  genuine  contumely.  This  motley  household  was 
a  model  of  luirmony.  True,  they  showed  no  tender- 
ness or  consideration  towards  the  sick  and  disabled; 
but  for  the  rest,  each  shared  with  all  in  weal  or  woe : 
the  famine  of  one  was  the  famine  of  the  whole,  and 
the  smallest  portion  of  food  was  distributed  in  fair  and 
equal  partition.  Upbraidings  and  complaints  were 
unheard;  they  bore  each  other's  foibles  with  won- 
drous equanimity;  and  while  persecuting  Le  Jeune 
with  constant  importunity  for  tobacco,  and  for 
everything  else  he  had,  they  never  begged  among 
themselves. 

deux  plus  grands  tourmens  que  i'aye  endure  parmy  ces  Barbares : 
vy  le  froid,  ny  le  chaud,  ny  rincommoditd  des  cliiens,  ny  couclier  a 
I'air,  ny  dormir  sur  un  lict  de  terre,  ny  la  posture  qu'il  faut  toxisiours 
tenir  dans  lours  cabanes,  se  ramassans  en  peloton,  ou  se  couchans, 
ou  s'asseans  sans  siege  &  sans  mattelas,  ny  la  faini,  ny  la  soif,  ny  la 
pauurete  &  saletc'  de  leur  boucan,  ny  la  maladie,  tout  eela  ne  ni'a 
semble  que  ieu  a  comparaison  de  la  funiee'  &  de  la  malice  du  Sor- 
cicr." —  Relatio)!,  l(i;]4,  201  (Cranioisy). 

1  "Leur  vie  se  passe  a  manger,  a  rire,  et  a  railler  les  vns  des 
autres,  et  de  tous  les  peuples  qu'ils  cognoissent :  ils  n'ont  rien  de 
serieux,  sinon  par  fois  I'cxterieur,  faisans  parmy  nous  les  graues  et 
les  retenus,  mais  entr'eux  sont  de  vrais  badins,  de  vrais  enfans,  qui 
ne  demandent  qu'a  rire."  —  Relation,  Idoi,  30. 
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When  the  fire  burnetl  well  and  food  was  abundant, 
their  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  was  incessant. 
Tiiey  used  no  oaths,  for  their  language  supplied 
none,  —  doubtless  because  their  mythology  had  no 
beings  sufficiently  distinct  to  swear  by.  'J'heir  exple- 
tives were  foul  words,  of  which  they  had  a  supera- 
bundance, and  which  men,  women,  and  childnm  alike 
used  with  a  frequency  and  hardihood  that  amazed 
and  scandalized  the  priest.^  Nor  was  he  better 
pleased  with  their  postures,  in  which  they  consulted 
nothing  but  their  ease.  Thus,  of  an  evening  when 
the  wigwam  was  heated  to  suffocation,  the  sorcerer, 
in  the  closest  possible  approach  to  nudity,  lay  on  his 
back,  with  his  right  knee  planted  upright  and  his 
left  leg  crossed  on  it,  discoursing  volubly  to  the  com- 
pany, who,  on  their  part,  listened  in  postures  scarcely 
less  remote  from  decency. 

There  was  one  point  touching  which  Le  Jeune  and 
his  Jesuit  brethren  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  solve 
their  doubts.  Were  the  Indian  sorcerers  mere 
impostors,  or  were  they  in  actual  league  with  the 
Devil?  That  the  fiends  who  possess  this  land  of 
darkness  make  their  power  felt  by  action  direct  and 
potential  upon  the  persons  of  its  wretched  inhabi- 
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1  "  Aussi  leur  disois-je  par  f ois,  que  si  les  pouroeaux  et  les  chiens 
S(;auoient  parler,  ils  tiendroient  leur  langage.  .  .  .  Les  filles  et  les 
ieunes  femmes  sont  h.  I'exterieur  tres  honnestement  couuertes,  mais 
entre  elles  leurs  discours  sont  puants,  comme  des  cloaques."  — 
Relation,  1634,  32.  The  social  manners  of  remote  tribes  of  the 
present  time  correspond  perfectly  with  Le  Jeune's  account  of  those 
of  the  Montagnais. 
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tants  there  is,  argues  Le  Jeune,  good  reason  to  con- 
clude ;  sin'^e  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  notoriety  that  the 
fiends  who  infest  Brazil  are  accustomed  cruelly  to 
beat  and  otherwise  torment  the  natives  of  that 
country,  as  many  travellers  attest.  "A  Frenchman 
worthy  of  credit,"  pursues  the  Father,  "has  told  me 
that  he  has  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  voice  of  the 
Demon  and  the  sound  of  the  blows  which  he  dis- 
charges upon  these  his  miserable  slaves;  and  in 
reference  to  this  a  very  remarkable  fact  has  been 
reported  to  me,  —  namely,  that  when  a  Catholic 
approaches,  the  Devil  takes  flight  and  beats  these 
wretches  no  longer,  but  thai  in  presence  of  a  Hugue- 
not he  does  not  stop  beating  them.""^ 

Thus  prone  to  believe  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  nether  powers,  Le  Jeune  watched  the  sorcerer 
with  an  eye  prepared  to  discover  in  his  conjurations 
the  signs  of  a  genuine  diabolic  agency.  His  obser- 
vations, however,  led  him  to  a  different  result;  and 

1  "  Surquoy  on  me  rapporte  vne  chose  tres  remarquable,  c'est  que 
le  Diable  s'enfuit,  et  ne  frappe  point  ou  cesse  de  frapper  ces  miscr- 
ables,  quand  vn  Catholique  entre  en  leur  compagnie,  et  qu'il  ne 
lalss  point  de  les  battre  en  la  presence  d'vn  Huguenot :  d'ou  vient 
qu'vn  iour  se  voyans  battus  en  la  compagnie  d'vn  certain  Francois, 
iis  luy  dirent :  Nous  nous  estonnons  que  le  diable  nous  batte,  toy 
estant  auec  nous,  veu  qu'il  n'oseroit  le  faire  quand  tes  compagnons 
sont  presents.  Luy  se  douta  incontinent  que  cela  pouuoit  prouenir 
de  sa  religion  (car  il  estoit  Caluiniste) ;  s'addressant  done  a  Dieu,  il 
luy  promit  de  se  faire  Catholique  si  le  diable  cessoit  de  battre  ces 
pauures  peuples  en  sa  presence.  Le  voeu  fait,  iamais  plus  aucun 
Demon  ne  molesta  Ameriquain  en  sa  compagnie,  d'oii  vient  qu'il  se 
fit  Catholique,  selon  la  promesse  qu'il  en  auoit  faicte.  Mais  retour- 
nons  a  nostre  discours."  —  Relation,  1634,  22. 
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he  could  detect  in  his  rival  nothinj:^  but  a  vile  com- 
pound of  impostor  und  dupe.  Tlie  sorcerer  believed 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  ma^ic,  and  was  continually 
singing  and  beating  his  drum  to  cure  the  disease 
from  which  he  was  sutfeiing.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  winter,  Le  Jeune  fell  sick,  and  in  his  pain  and 
weakness  nearly  succumbed  undei-  the  nocturnal 
uproar  of  the  sorcerer,  who  hour  aftei-  hour  sang  and 
drummed  without  mercy,  —  sometimes  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  throat,  then  hissing  like  a  serpent,  then 
striking  his  drum  on  the  ground  as  if  in  a  frenzy, 
then  leaping  up,  raving  about  the  wigwam,  and 
calling  on  the  women  and  children  to  join  him  in 
singing.  Now  ensued  a  hideous  din ;  for  every  throat 
was  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  all  were  beating 
with  sticks  or  fists  on  the  bark  of  the  hut  to  increase 
the  noise,  with  the  charitable  object  of  aiding  the 
sorcerer  to  conjure  down  his  malady,  or  drive  away 
the  evil  spirit  that  caused  it. 

He  had  an  enemy,  a  rival  sorcerer,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  caused  by  charms  the  disease 
that  afflicted  him.  He  therefore  announced  that  he 
should  kill  him.  As  the  rival  dwelt  at  Gasp6,  a 
hundred  leagues  off,  the  present  execution  of  the 
threat  might  appear  difficult;  but  distance  was  no 
bar  to  the  vengeance  of  the  sorcerer.  Ordering  all 
the  children  and  all  but  one  of  the  women  to  leave 
the  wigwam,  he  seated  himself,  with  the  woman  who 
remained,  on  the  ground  in  the  centre,  while  the  men 
of  the  party,  together  with  those   from   other  wig- 
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warns  in  t\w,  lU'i^Miboiliood,  sat  in  a  rin<jf  around. 
Mestigoit,  tlio  sorcerer's  biotlici',  tlicn  hrouj^ht  in  the 
charm,  consistinf^  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  wood,  some 
arrow-heads,  a  l)roken  knife,  and  an  iron  hook,  which 
lie  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  hide.  The  woman  next 
rose,  and  walked  around  the  hut,  behind  the  com- 
pany. Mestij^oit  and  the  sorcerer  now  dug  a  hirge 
hole  with  two  pointed  stakes,  the  whole  assembly 
singing,  drumming,  and  howling  meanwhile  with  a 
deafening  uproar.  The  hole  made,  the  charm, 
wrapped  in  the  hide,  was  thrown  into  it.  I'ierre,  the 
Apostate,  then  brought  a  sword  and  a  knife  to  the 
sorcerer,  who,  seizing  them,  leaped  into  the  hole,  and 
with  furious  gesticulation  hacked  and  stabbed  at  the 
charm,  yelling  with  the  whole  force  of  his  lungs. 
At  length  he  ceased,  displayed  the  knife  and  sword 
stained  with  blood,  proclaimed  that  he  had  mortally 
wounded  his  enemy,  and  demanded  if  none  present 
had  heard  his  death-cry.  The  assembly,  more  occu- 
pied in  making  noises  than  in  listening  for  them, 
gave  no  reply,  till  at  length  two  young  men  declared 
that  they  had  heard  a  faint  scream,  as  if  from  a  great 
distance ;  whereat  a  shout  of  gratulation  and  triumph 
rose  from  all  the  company.  ^ 

1  "  Le  magicien  tout  glorieux  dit  que  son  liomme  est  frappe,  qu'il 
mourra  bien  tost,  demande  si  on  n'a  point  entendu  sos  cris :  tout  Ic 
nionde  dit  que  non,  horsmis  deux  ieunes  liommes  ses  parens,  qui 
disent  auoir  ouy  des  plaintes  fort  sourdes,  et  eomme  de  loing.  O 
qu'ils  le  firent  aise!  Se  tournant  vers  moy,  11  se  mit  a  rire,  disant : 
Voyez  cette  robe  noire,  qui  nous  vient  dire  qu'il  no  faut  tuer  per- 
sonne.  Comme  ie  regardois  attentiuenient  I'espc'e  et  le  poignard,  il 
me  les  fit  presenter :  Regarde,  dit-il,  qu'est  cela  ?    C'est  du  sang, 
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There  was  a  younj]f  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  one  of 
the  neijThborin<:r  huts,  of  whom  thi;  sorcerer  took 
counsel  as  to  the  prospect  of  his  restoration  to  lieiilth. 
Tiic  (livininp^-h)(l«re  was  formed,  in  this  instancie,  of 
five  or  six  uprij^lit  posts  ])lanted  in  a  circle  and 
covered  with  a  blanket.  The  prophet  ensconced 
himself  within;  and  after  a  lono-  interval  of  singing, 
the  spirits  declared  their  presence  by  their  usual 
s(iueaking  utterances  from  the  recesses  of  the  mystic 
tabernacle.  Their  res})onses  were  not  unfavorable; 
and  the  sorcerer  drew  much  consolation  from  the 
invocations  of  his  brother  impostor.  • 

IJesides  his  incessant  endeavors  to  annoy  Le  Jeune, 
the  sorcerer  now  and  then  tried  to  frighten  him.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  period  of  starvation  had  been 
followed  by  a  successful  hunt,  the  whole  party 
assembled  for  one  of  the  gluttonous  feasts  usual  with 
them  at  such  times.  While  the  guests  sat  expectant, 
and  the  squaws  were  about  to  ladle  out  the  banquet, 
the  sorcerer  suddenly  leaped  up,  exclaiming  that  he 
liad  lost  his  senses,  and  that  knives  and  hatchets  must 
he  kept  out  of  his  way,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  some- 
body. Then,  rolling  his  eyes  towards  Le  Jeune,  he 
began  a  series  of  frantic  gestures  and  outcries,  — 
tiien  stopped  abruptly  and  stared  into  vacancy,  silent 
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ropartis-ie.  De  qui  ?  Do  quelquo  Orignae  ou  d'autre  animal.  lis 
SI'  mocqucrent  de  moy,  disants  que  c'estoit  dii  sang  de  ce  Sorcier  de 
Gaspc,  Comment,  dis-je,  il  est  h,  plus  de  cent  licues  d'icy  1  II  est 
vray,  font-ils,  mais  c'est  le  Manitou,  c'est  a  dire  le  Diable,  qui 
iipporte  son  sang  pardessous  la  tcrre." —  Rrhttiim,  1684,  21. 
^  See  Introduction.    Also,  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  109. 
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and  motionless,  —  then  resumed  his  former  clamor, 
raged  in  and  out  of  the  hut,  and,  seizing  some  of  its 
supporting  poles,  broke  them,  as  if  in  an  uncontrol- 
lable frenzy.  The  missionary,  though  alarmed,  sat 
reading  his  breviary  as  before.  When,  however,  on 
the  next  morning,  the  sorcerer  began  again  to  play 
the  maniac,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  some 
stroke  of  fever  might  in  truth  have  touched  his  brain. 
Accordingly,  he  approached  him  and  felt  his  pulse, 
which  he  found,  in  his  own  words,  "as  cool  as  a 
fish."  The  pretended  madman  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and,  giving  over  the  attempt  to  frighten 
him,  presently  returned  to  his  senses.^ 

Le  Jeune,  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  ceaseless 
thumping  of  the  sorcerer's  drum  and  the  monotonous 
cadence  of  his  medicine-songs,  improved  the  time  in 
attempts  to  convert  him.  "I  began,"  he  says,  "by 
evincing  a  great  love  for  him,  and  by  praises,  which 
I  threw  to  him  as  a  bait  whereby  I  might  catch  him 
in  the  net  of  truth. "  ^  But  the  Indian,  though  pleased 
with  the  Father's  flatteries,  was  neither  caught  nor 
conciliated. 

1  The  Indians,  it  is  well  known,  ascribe  mysterious  and  super- 
natural powers  to  the  insane,  and  respect  them  accordingly.  The 
Neutral  Nation  (see  Introduction,  33)  was  full  of  pretended 
madmen,  who  raved  about  the  villages,  throwing  firebrands,  and 
making  other  displays  of  frenzy. 

2  "le  commen^ay  par  vn  t^nioignage  de  grand  amour  en  son 
endroit,  et  par  des  loiianges  que  ie  luy  iettay  comme  vne  amorce 
pour  le  prendre  dans  les  filets  de  la  veritd.  Ie  luy  fls  entendre  que 
si  vn  esprit,  capable  des  choses  grandes  comnie  le  sien,  cognoissoit 
Dieu,  que  tons  les  Sauuages  induis  par  son  exemple  le  voudroient 
auBsi  cognoistre." — Relation,  1634,  71. 
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Nowhere  was  his  magic  in  more  requisition  than 
in  procuring  a  successful  chase  to  the  hunters,  —  a 
point  of  vital  interest,  since  on  it  hung  the  lives  of 
the  whole  party.  They  often,  however,  returned 
empty-handed ;  and  for  one,  two,  or  three  successive 
days  no  other  food  could  be  had  than  the  bark  of 
trees  or  scraps  of  leather.  So  long  as  tobacco  lasted, 
they  found  solace  in  their  pipes,  which  seldom  left 
their  lips.  "Unhappy  infidels,"  writes  Le  Jeune, 
"  who  spend  their  lives  in  smoke,  and  their  eternity 
in  flames ! " 

As  Christmas  approached,  their  condition  grew 
desperate.  Beavers  and  porcupines  were  scarce,  and 
the  snow  was  not  deep  enough  for  hunting  the  moose. 
Night  and  day  the  medicine-drums  and  medicine- 
songs  resounded  from  the  wigwams,  mingled  with 
the  wail  of  starving  children.  The  hunters  grew 
weak  and  emaciated;  and  as  after  a  forlorn  march 
the  wanderers  encamped  once  more  in  the  lifeless 
forest,  the  priest  remembered  that  it  was  the  eve  of 
Christmas.  "The  Lord  gave  us  for  our  supper  a 
porcupine,  large  as  a  sucking  pig,  and  also  a  rabbit. 
It  was  not  much,  it  is  true,  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 
persons;  but  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  her 
glorious  spouse,  were  not  so  well  treated,  on  this 
very  day,  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem."  ^ 

1  "  Pour  nostre  souper,  N.  S.  nous  donna  vn  Porc-espic  gros 
comme  vn  coehon  de  lait,  et  vn  lieure ;  c'estoit  peu  pour  dix-huit 
ou  vingt  pcrsonnes  que  nous  estions,  il  est  vray,  mais  la  saincte 
Vierge  et  son  glorieux  Espoux  sainct  Joseph  ne  furent  pas  si  bien 
traictez  a  mosme  lour  dans  Testable  de  Bethleem."  —  Relation, 
IQM,  74. 
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On  Christmas  Day,  the  despairing  hunters,  again 
unsuccessful,  came  to  pray  succor  fiom  Le  Jeune. 
Even  the  Apostate  liacl  become  tractable,  and  the 
famished  sorcerer  was  ready  to  try  the  efficacy  of  an 
appeal  to  the  deity  of  his  rival.  A  bright  hope 
possessed  the  missionary.  He  composed  two  prayers, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  repentant  Pierre,  he  trans- 
lated into  Algonquin.  Then  he  hung  against  the 
side  of  the  hut.  a  napkin  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  against  the  napkin  a  crucifix  and  a  reliquary, 
and,  this  done,  caused  all  the  Indians  to  kneel  before 
them,  with  hands  raised  and  clasped.  He  now  read 
one  of  the  prayers,  and  required  the  Indians  to  repeat 
the  other  after  him,  promising  to  renounce  their 
superstitions  and  obey  Christ,  whose  image  tliey  saw 
before  them,  if  he  would  give  them  food  and  save 
them  from  perishing.  The  pledge  given,  he  dis- 
missed the  hunters  with  a  benediction.  At  night 
they  returned  with  game  enough  to  relieve  the  imme- 
diate necessity.  All  was  hilarity.  The  kettles  were 
slung,  and  the  feasters  assembled.  Le  Jeune  rose  to 
speak,  when  Pierre,  who  having  killed  nothing  was 
in  ill  humor,  said,  with  a  laugh,  that  the  crucifix  and 
the  prayer  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  good  luck ; 
while  the  sorcerer,  his  jealousy  reviving  as  he  saw 
his  hunger  about  to  be  appeased,  called  out  to  the 
missionary,  "  Hold  your  tongue !  You  have  no  sense !  " 
As  usual,  all  took  their  cue  from  him.  They  fell  to 
their  repast  with  ravenous  jubilation,  and  the  disap- 
pointed priest  sat  dejected  and  silent. 
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Repeatedly,  before  tlie  spring,  they  were  tlius 
threatened  with  starvation.  Nor  was  their  case 
exceptionaL  It  was  the  ordinary  winter  life  of  all 
those  Northern  tribes  who  did  not  till  the  soil,  bnt 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  The  desertion 
or  the  killing  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  disabled,  occa- 
sional cannibalism,  and  frequent  death  from  famine 
were  natural  incidents  of  an  existence  which  during 
half  the  year  was  but  a  desperate  pursuit' of  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life  under  the  worst  conditions  of  hard- 
ship, suffering,  and  debasement. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  after  roaming  for  five 
months  among  forests  and  mountains,  the  party  made 
their  last  march,  regained  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  A\'aded  to  the  island  wliere  they  had 
hidden  their  canoes.  Le  Jeune  was  exliiiusted  and 
L  :,  and  jMestigoit  offered  to  carry  him  in  his  canoe 
to  Quebec.  This  Indian  was  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three  brothers,  and  both  Pierre  and  the  sorcerer 
looked  to  him  for  support.  He  was  strong,  active, 
and  daring,  a  skilful  hunter,  and  a  dexterous  canoe- 
man.  Le  Jeune  gladly  accepted  his  offer;  embarked 
with  him  and  Pierre  on  the  dreary  and  tempestuous 
river;  and,  after  a  voyage  full  of  hardship,  during 
which  the  canoe  narrowly  escaped  being  ground  to 
atoms  among  the  floating  ice,  landed  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  six  miles  from  Quebec.  The  afternoon  was 
stormy  and  dark,  and  the  river  was  covered  with  ice, 
sweeping  by  with  the  tide.  They  were  forced  to 
encamp.     At  midnight  the  moon  had  risen,  the  river 
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was  comparatively  unencumbered,  and  they  embarked 
once  more.  The  wind  increased,  and  the  waves 
tossed  furiously.  Nothing  saved  them  but  the  skill 
and  courage  of  Mestigoit.  At  length  they  could  see 
the  rock  of  Quebec  towering  through  the  gloom,  but 
piles  of  ice  lined  the  shore,  while  floating  masses 
were  drifting  down  on  the  angry  current.  The 
Indian  watched  his  moment,  shot  his  canoe  through 
them,  gained  the  fixed  ice,  leaped  out,  and  shouted 
to  his  companions  to  follow.  Pierre  scrambled  up, 
but  the  ice  was  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  Le 
Jeune's  agility  failed  him.  He  saved  himself  by 
clutching  the  ankle  of  Mestigoit,  by  whose  aid  he 
gained  a  firm  foothold  at  the  top,  and,  for  a  moment, 
the  three  voyagers,  aghast  at  the  narrowness  of  their 
escape,  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  silence. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Le 
Jeune  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  rude  little  convent 
on  the  St.  Charles;  and  the  Fathers,  springing  in 
joyful  haste  from  their  slumbers,  embraced  their  long- 
absent  Superior  with  ejaculations  of  praise  and 
benediction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1633,  1634. 

THE   HURON   MISSION. 

Plans  op  Conversion.  —  Aims  and  Motives.  —  Indian  Diplo- 
macy. —  HuKONS  AT  Quebec.  —  Councils.  —  The  Jesuit 
CiiAi'EL.  —  Le  Borgne.  —  The  Jesuits  Thwarted. —  Their 
Perseverance.  —  Tin:  Journey  to  the  Hurons.  —  Jean  de 
Br6heuf.  —  The  Mission  Begun. 

Le  Jeune  had  learned  the  difBculties  of  the 
Algonquin  mission.  To  imagine  that  he  recoiled  or 
faltered  would  be  an  injustice  to  his  Order;  but  on 
two  points  he  had  gained  convictions :  first,  that  little 
progress  could  be  made  in  converting  these  wandering 
liordes  till  they  could  be  settled  in  fixed  abodes ;  and, 
secondly,  that  their  scanty  numbei'S,  their  geographi- 
cal -position,  and  their  slight  influence  in  the  politics 
of  the  wilderness  offered  no  flattering  promise  that 
their  conversion  would  be  fruitful  in  further  triumphs 
of  the  Faith.  It  was  to  another  quarter  that  the 
Jesuits  looked  most  earnestly.  By  the  vast  lakes  of 
the  West  dwelt  numerous  stationary  populations,  and 
particularly  the  Hurons,  on  the  lake  which  bears 
their  name.  Here  was  a  hopeful  basis  of  indefinite 
conquests;   for,    the   Hurons   won   over,    the    Faith 
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would  spread  in  wider  and  wider  circles,  embracing, 
one  by  one,  the  kindred  tribes,  —  the  Tobacco  Nation, 
the  Neutrals,  tlie  Eries,  and  the  Andastes.  Nay,  in 
His  own  time,  God  might  lead  into  His  fold  even  the 
potent  and  ferocious  Iroquois. 

The  way  was  pathless  and  long,  by  rock  and  tor- 
rent and  the  gloom  of  savage  forests.  The  goal  was 
more  dreary  yet.  Toil,  hardship,  famine,  hlth,  sick- 
ness, solitude,  insult,  —  all  that  is  most  revolting  to 
men  nurtured  among  arts  and  letters,  all  that  is  most 
terrific  to  monastic  credulity,  —  such  were  the  promise 
and  the  reality  of  the  Huron  mission.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  Huron  country  was  the  innermost 
stronghold  of  Satan,  his  castle  and  his  donjon-keep.^ 
All  the  weapons  of  his  malice  were  prepared  against 
the  bold  invader  who  should  assail  him  in  this,  the 
heart  of  his  ancient  domain.  Far  from  shrinking, 
the  priest's  zeal  rose  to  tenfold  ardor.  He  signed 
the  cross,  invoked  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  or 
St.  Francis  Borgia,  kissed  his  reliquary,  said  nine 
masses  to  the  Virgin,  and  stood  prompt  to  battle  with 
all  the  hosts  of  Hell. 

A  life  sequestered  from  social  intercourse  and 
remote  from  every  prize  which  ambition  holds  worth 
the  pursuit,  or  a  lonely  death  under  forms  perhaps 
the  most  appalling,  —  these  were  the  missionaries' 
alternatives.  Their  maligners  may  taunt  them,  if 
they   will,   with   credulity,   superstition,   or  a  blind 

1  "  Une  des  principales  forteresses  &  comme  un  donjon  des 
Demons."  —  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  100  (Cramoisy). 
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enthusiasm ;  but  slander  itself  cannot  accuse  them  of 
hypocrisy  or  ambition.  Doubtless,  in  their  propa- 
gandism  they  were  acting  in  concurrence  with  a 
mundane  policy;  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  tliis 
policy  was  rational  and  humane.  They  were  promot- 
ing the  ends  of  commerce  and  national  expansion. 
Tlie  foundations  of  French  dominion  were  to  be  laid 
deep  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  savage.  His 
stubborn  neck  was  to  be  subdued  to  the  "yoke  of  the 
Faith."  The  power  of  the  priest  established,  that  of 
the  temporal  ruler  was  secure.  These  sanguinary 
hordes,  weaned  from  intestine  strife,  were  to  unite  in 
a  common  allegiance  to  God  and  the  King.  Mingled 
with  French  traders  and  French  settlers,  softened  by 
Frencli  mannei-s,  guided  by  French  priests,  ruled  by 
French  officers,  their  now  divided  bands  would  become 
the  constituents  of  a  vast  wilderness  empire,  which 
in  time  might  span  the  continent.  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion crushed  the  Indian ;  English  civilization  scorned 
and  neglected  him ;  French  civilization  embraced  and 
cherished  him. 

Policy  and  commerce,  then,  built  their  hopes  on 
the  priests.  These  commissioned  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Will,  accredited  with  letters  patent  from 
Heaven  and  affiliated  to  God's  anointed  on  earth, 
would  have  pushed  to  its  most  unqualified  application 
the  Scripture  metaphor  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep.  They  would  have  tamed  the  wild  man  of  the 
woods  to  a  condition  of  obedience,  unquestioning, 
passive,  and  absolute,  —  repugnant  to  manhood,  and 
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adverse  to  the  invigorating  and  expansive  spirit  of 
modern  civilization.  Yet,  fnll  of  error  and  full  of 
danger  as  was  their  system,  they  emhraced  its  serene 
and  smiling  falsehoods  with  the  sincerity  of  martyrs 
and  the  self-devotion  of  saints. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  [lurons,  of  their 
populons  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  great  ""Fresh 
Sea,"  their  trade,  their  rnde  agrienltnre,  their  social 
life,  their  wild  and  incongrnons  snperstitions,  and 
the  sorcerers,  diviners,  and  medicine-men  who  lived 
on  their  crednlity.^  Iro([nois  hostility  left  open  but 
one  avenue  to  their  country,  the  long  and  circuitous 
route  which,  eighteen  years  before,  had  been  explored 
by  ChampLiin,''^  —  up  the  river  Ottawa,  across  Lake 
Nipissing,  down  French  River,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  great  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  —  a  route 
as  difficult  as  it  was  tedious.  Midway,  on  Allumette 
Island,  in  the  Ottawa,  dwelt  the  Algonquin  tribe 
visited  by  Champlain  in  1G1?>,  and  who,  amazed  at 
the  apparition  of  the  white  stranger,  thought  that  he 
had  fallen  from  the  clouds. ^  Like  other  tribes  of  this 
region,  they  were  keen  traders,  and  would  gladly 
have  secured  for  themselves  the  benelits  of  an  inter- 
mediate traffic  between  the  Hurons  and  the  French, 
i-eceiving  the  furs  of  the  former  in  barter  at  a  low 
rate,  and  exchanging  them  with  the  latter  at  their  full 
value.  From  their  position,  they  could  at  any  time 
close  the  passage  of  the  Ottawa;  but  as  this  would 


» 


1  See  Introduction. 

•^  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  221. 


8  Ibid.  ii.  202. 
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liave  been  a  perilous  exercise  of  their  ri(]fhts,^  they 
were  forced  to  act  with  discretion.  An  <)p}>ortnnity 
for  the  practice  of  tlieir  diplomacy  had  latci;'  )ccvii:ed. 
On  or  near  the  Ottawa,  at  souv  distance  helow  them, 
dwelt  a  small  Algonquin  tiibo,  called  La  rciitc. 
Nation.  One  of  this  people  had  lately  killed  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  murderer  was  now  in  the  liands 
of  Champlain,  a  prisoner  at  the  fort  of  Quebec.  Tlu^ 
savage  politicians  of  Allumette  Ishmd  contrived,  as 
will  soon  be  seen,  to  turn  this  incident  to  profit. 

In  the  July  that  preceded  Le  Jeune's  wintering 
with  the  Montagnais,  a  Huron  Indian,  well  known 
to  the  French,  came  to  Quebec  with  the  tidings  that 
the  annual  canoe-fleet  of  his  countrymen  was  descend- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  the 
river  was  alive  with  them.  A  hundred  and  forty 
canoes,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  savages,  landed  at 
the  warehouses  beneath  the  fortilied  rock  of  Quebec, 

1  Nevertheless,  the  Ilurons  always  passed  this  way  as  a  matter 
of  favor,  and  jjave  yearly  presents  to  the  Alj^onquins  of  tiie  island, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  privilege.  (Le  Jeune,  Rchitioii,  U)?A\, 
70.)  By  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  Ilurons  and  Algonquins,  every 
tribe  had  the  right,  even  in  full  peace,  of  prohibiting  the  passage  of 
every  other  tribe  across  its  territory.  In  ordinary  cases,  such  pro- 
hil)itions  were  quietly  submitted  to. 

"  Ces  Insulaires  voudraient  bien  que  les  Ilurons  ne  vinssent  point 
aux  Francois  &  que  les  Franc.'ois  n'allassent  point  aux  Ilurons,  atin 
d'emporter  eux  seuls  tout  le  tratic,"  eti-.  —  RiJation,  Ki:);},  205 
(Cramoisy),  —  "desirans  eux-mesmes  aller  recuciller  les  marchan 
discs  des  peuples  circonvoisins  pour  les  apporter  aux  Francois." 
This  "Nation  de  I'Isle"  has  been  erroneously  loiated  at  Montreal. 
Its  true  position  is  indicated  on  the  maj)  of  I)u  Creux,  and  on  an 
ancient  MS.  map  in  the  Depot  des  Cartes,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is 
before  me.    See  also  "  Pioneers  of  France." 
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and  set  up  thoir  huts  and  camp-slieds  on  tlie  strand 
now  covered  by  the  lower  town  Tlie  f^reater  nunibcM- 
brought  furs  and  tobacjco  for  the  trade ;  otliera  canie 
as  sight-seers ;  others  to  gamble,  and  others  to  steal,' 
—  aceoniplishments  iu  which  the  Ilurons  were  profi- 
cient; their  gambling  skill  being  exercised  chiefly 
against  each  other,  and  their  thieving  tiilents  against 
those  of  other  nations. 

The  routine  of  these  annual  visits  was  nearly  uni- 
form. On  the  first  day,  the  Indians  built  their  huts; 
on  the  second,  they  held  their  coiuicil  with  the 
French  officers  at  the  fort;  on  the  third  and  fourth, 
they  bartered  their  furs  and  tobacco  for  kettles, 
hatchets,  knives,  cloth,  beads,  iron  arrow-heads, 
coats,  shirts,  and  other  commodities;  on  the  fifth, 
they  were  feasted  by  the  French;  and  at  daybreak 
of  the  next  morning,  they  embarked  and  vanished 
like  a  flight  of  birds. ^ 

On  the  second  day,  then,  the  long  file  of  chiefs  and 
warriors  mounted  the  pathway  to  the  fort,  —  tall, 
well-moulded  figures,  robed  in  the  skins  of  the  beaver 
and  the  bear,  each  wild  visage  glowing  with  paint 
and  glistening  with  the  oil  which  the  Hurons  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower.  The  lank  black 
hair  of  one  streamed  loose  upon  his  shouldei'S ;  that 

1  "  Quelques  vns  d'cntrc  oux  ne  vienncnt  a  la  traite  auec  los 
Francois  que  pour  ioucr,  d'autros  pour  voir,  queltiues  vns  pnur 
flerober,  et  les  plus  sages  et  les  plus  riches  pour  traflquer."  —  Le 
Jcune,  Helatiim,  10.33,  34. 

'•2  "Comnie  une  voloe  d'oiseaux."  —  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  IJK) 
(Cramoisy).  The  tobacco  brought  to  the  French  by  the  Ilurons 
may  have  been  raised  by  the  adjacent  tribe  of  the  Tionnontates, 
who'cultivated  it  largely  for  sale.    See  Introduction. 
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of  another  whs  doso  shaven,  except  an  uprit^li(  liduff, 
wliioli,  bristling  like  the  crest  of  a  dragoon's  lielniet, 
crossed  tlie  crown  from  the  forehead  to  tjie  neck; 
while  that  of  a  tliird  hnng,  hnig  and  (lowing  fioni  one 
side,  but  on  the  other  was  cnt  short.  Sixty  chiefs 
and  principal  men,  with  a  crowd  of  youngei*  warriors, 
formed  their  council-circle  in  the  fort,  those  of  each 
village  grouped  together,  and  all  seated  on  the  ground 
with  a  gravity  of  bearing  sufficiently  curious  to  thos(> 
who  had  seen  the  same  men  in  the  domestic  circle  of 
their  lodge-fires.  Here,  too,  were  the  Jesuits,  robed 
in  black,  anxious  and  intent;  and  here  was  Champlain, 
who,  as  he  surveyed  the  throng,  recognized  among 
the  elder  warriors  not  a  few  of  those  who,  eighteen 
years  before,  had  been  his  companions  in  arms  on  liis 
hapless  foray  against  the  Iroquois. ^ 

Their  harangues  of  com[)liment  being  made  and 
answered,  and  the  inevitable  presents  given  and 
received,  Champlain  introduced  to  the  silent  conclave 
the  three  missionaries,  Br^beuf,  Daniel,  and  Davost. 
To  their  lot  had  fallen  the  honors,  dangc  rs,  and  woes 
of  the  Huron  mission.  ""These  are  our  fathers,"  he 
said.  "We  love  them  more  than  we  love  ourselves. 
The  whole  French  nation  honoi-s  them.  They  do 
not  go  among  you  for  your  furs.  They  have  left 
their  friends  and  their  country  to  show  you  the  way 
to  heaven.  If  you  love  the  French,  as  you  say  you 
love  them,  then  love  and  honor  these  our  fathers. "^ 

*  Sec  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  227. 

2  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1033,  27-4  (Cramoisy) ;  Merrure  Fran^nis, 
1G34,  846. 
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Two  chiefs  rose  to  rejdy,  and  each  lavislied  all  hia 
rlietorio  in  praises  of  C'haiuplaiii  and  of  the  French. 
Iir(51)enf  rose  next,  and  spoke  in  broken  Huron,  — the 
assembly  jerkinj^  in  unison,  from  the  bottom  of  their 
throats,  repeated  ejaculations  of  applause.  Then  they 
surrounded  him,  and  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
Ijonor  of  carrying  him  in  their  canoes.  In  short, 
the  mission  was  accepted;  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  villages  disputed  among  themselves  the 
privilege  of  receiving  and  entertaining  the  three 
priests. 

On  the  last  of  July,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Ignatius,  Champlain  and  several  masters  of  trading- 
vessels  went  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  quest  of 
indulgences;  and  here  they  were  soon  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  Indians,  who  had  finished  their 
tral'Hc  and  were  making  a  tour  of  observation.  Being 
excluded  from  the  house,  they  looked  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  room  which  served  as  a  chapel ;  and 
Champlain,  amused  at  their  exclamations  of  wonder, 
gave  one  of  them  a  piece  of  citron.  The  Huron 
tasted  it,  and,  enraptured,  demanded  what  it  was. 
Champlain  replied,  langhing,  that  it  was  the  rind  of 
a  French  pumpkin.  The  fame  of  this  delectable 
production  was  instantly  spread  abroad;  and,  at  every 
window,  eager  voices  and  outstretched  hands  peti- 
tioned for  a  share  of  the  marvellous  vegetable.  They 
were  at  length  allowed  to  enter  the  chapel,  which 
had  lately  been  decorated  with  a  few  hangings, 
images,  and  pieces  of  plate.     These  unwonted  splen- 
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(loi-s  fill(!(l  thoin  witli  {uliniiiitioii.  Thoy  asked  if  tin- 
dove  over  tho  jiltui'  was  tlio  l>ird  that  makos  the 
tliunder,  and,  point iiiuf  to  the  images  of  Loyola  and 
Xavier,  infjuiicd  if  (hey  wcro  oHrs^  or  spirits;  nor 
was  their  perplexity  much  diminished  hy  Hrt11»eiif's 
explanation  of  their  true  character.  Three  imaj^ea  of 
the  Virgin  next  engaged  their  attention;  and,  in 
answer  to  their  questions,  they  were  told  that  they 
were  the  mother  of  Ilini  who  made  the  world.  This 
greatly  anuised  them,  and  they  demanded  if  he  had 
three  mothers.  "  Oh!  "  exclaims  the  Father  Superior, 
"had  we  but  images  of  all  the  holy  mysteries  of  our 
faith!  They  are  a  great  assistance,  for  they  speak 
their  own  lesson."'  The  mission  was  not  doomed 
long  to  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  these  inestimable 
auxiliaries. 

The  eve  of  depaiture  cam(\  The  three  priests 
packed  theii'  baggage,  and  (Jhamplain  paid  their 
passage,  or,  in  other  words,  made  presents  to  the 
Indians  who  were  to  cairy  them  in  their  canoes. 
They  lodged  that  night  in  the  storehouse  of  the  fur 
company,  around  which  tlu^  llurons  were  encamped; 
and  Le  Jeune  and  De  None  stayed  with  them  to  bid 
them  farewell  in  the  morning.  At  eleven  at  night, 
they  were  aroused  by  a  loud  voice  in  the  Indian 
camj),  and  saw  Le  !k)rgno,  the  one-eyed  chief  of 
AUumette  Island,  walking  round  among  the  huts, 
haranguing  as  he  went.  Brdbeuf,  listening,  caught 
the  import  of  his   words.     "We   have   begged   the 

1  Relation,  1C33,  38. 
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French  r*aptaiii  to  spare  the  life  of  the  Algonquin  of 
the  Petite  Nation  wlioni  he  keei)s  in  prison;  hut  he 
will  not  listen  to  us.  The  prisoner  will  die.  Then 
his  people  will  revenf]je  him.  They  will  try  to  kill 
the  three  hlack  rohes  whom  you  are  ahout  to  carry  to 
your  rountry.  If  you  do  not  defend  them,  the  French 
will  he  ani^ry,  and  charge  you  with  their  death.  But 
if  you  do,  then  the  Algoncpiins  will  make  war  on  you, 
and  the  river  will  he  closed.  If  (lie  French  ca[)tain 
will  not  let  the  ]>i'isoner  go,  then  leave  the  three 
hlack-rohes  where  they  are;  for  if  you  take  them  with 
you,  they  will  hring  you  to  trouble." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Le  Borgne's  harangue. 
The  anxious  priests  liastened  up  to  the  fort,  gained 
admittance,  and  roused  Champlain  from  his  slund)ers. 
He  sent  his  interpreter  with  a  message  to  the  Hurons 
that  he  wishel  to  speak  to  them  before  their  depar- 
ture; and,  aceordingly,  in  the  moniiiig  an  Indian 
crier  proclaimed  through  their  cam})  that  none  should 
embark  till  the  next  day.  ('hamplain  convoked  the 
chiefs,  and  tried  persuasion,  i)romises,  and  threats; 
but  Le  Borgne  had  been  busy  among  them  with  his 
intrigues,  and  now  he  declared  in  the  council,  that, 
unless  the  prisoner  were  released,  the  missionaries 
would  be  nuirdered  on  their  way,  and  w;'r  would 
ensue.  The  politic  savage  had  two  objects  in  view. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to  interrupt  the  direct 
intercourse  between  the  Ficnch  and  the  Ilurons; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  thought  to  gain  credit  and 
iiillucnce  with  the  nation  of  the  prisoner  by  efTecting 
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his  release.  His  first  point  was  won.  Champlain 
would  not  give  np  the  murderer,  knowing  those  with 
whom  he  was  dealing  too  well  to  tjike  a  coui-se  which 
would  have  proclaimed  the  killing  of  a  Frenchman  a 
venial  offence.  The  Hurons  thereupon  refused  to 
carry  the  missionaries  to  their  countr}-;  coupling  tlie 
refusal  with  many  regrets  and  many  protestations  of 
love,  partly,  no  douht,  sincere,  — for  the  Jesuits  had 
contrived  to  gain  no  little  favor  in  tlieir  eyes.  'I'lie 
council  hroke  up,  the  Hurons  emharked,  and  the 
priests  returned  to  their  convent. 

Here,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Hri^beuf,  they  em- 
ployed themselves,  amid  their  other  avocations,  in 
studying  the  Huron  tongue.  A  year  passed,  and 
again  the  Indian  tradei-s  descended  from  their  vil- 
lages. In  the  mean  wliile,  grievous  calamities  had 
l)e fallen  the  nation.  They  had  suffered  deplorable 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois;  while  a  pesti- 
lence, similar  to  that  which  a  few  years  before  had 
swept  off  the  native  populations  of  New  England,  had 
begun  itr  ravages  among  them.  They  appeared  at 
Three  Rivers  —  this  year  the  place  of  tiade  —  in 
small  numbei's,  and  in  a  miserable  state  of  dejection 
and  alarm.  Du  Plessis  Hochart,  commander  of  the 
French  fleet,  called  them  to  a  council,  harangued 
them,  feasted  them,  and  made  them  pi'esents;  but 
tliey  refused  to  take  the  Jesuits.  In  i)rivate,  how- 
ever, some  of  them  were  gained  over;  tiien  again 
refused;  then,  at  the  eleventli  hour,  a  second  time 
consented.      On  the  eve  of  emV)arkation,  they  once 
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more  wavered.  All  was  confusion,  doubt,  and  un- 
certainty, when  Br(^'beuf  betJiouglit  him  of  a  vow  to 
St.  Joseph.  The  vow  was  made.  At  once,  he  says, 
the  Indians  became  tractable;  the  Fathers  embarked, 
and,  amid  salvos  of  cannon  from  the  ships,  set  forth 
for  the  wild  scene  of  their  apostleship. 

They  reckoned  the  distance  at  nine  hundred  miles ; 
but  distance  was  the  least  repellent  feature  of  this 
most  arduous  journey.  Barefoot,  lest  their  shoes 
should  injure  the  frail  vessel,  each  crouched  in  his 
canoe,  toiling  with  unpractised  hands  to  propel  it. 
Before  him,  Aveek  after  week,  he  saw  the  same  lank, 
unkempt  hair,  the  same  tawny  shoulders,  and  long, 
naked  arms  ceaselessly  plying  the  paddle.  The 
canoes  were  soon  separated;  and,  for  more  than  a 
month,  the  Frenchmen  rarely  or  never  met.  Bre- 
beuf  spoke  a  little  Huron,  and  could  converse  with 
his  escort;  but  Daniel  and  Davost  were  doomed  to  a 
silence  unbroken  save  by  the  occasional  unintelligible 
complaints  and  menaces  of  the  Indians,  of  whom 
many  were  sick  with  the  epidemic,  and  all  were  terri- 
fied, desponding,  and  sullen.  Their  only  food  was  a 
pitUmce  of  Indian  corn,  crushed  betwcon  two  stones 
and  mixed  with  water.  The  toil  was  extreme.  Bre- 
beuf  counted  thirty-five  portoges,  where  the  canoes 
were  lifted  from  the  water,  and  carried  on  the  slioul- 
ders  of  the  voyagers  around  rapids  or  cataracts.  More 
than  fifty  times,  besides,  they  were  forced  to  wade  in 
the  raging  current,  pushing  up  their  empty  l)arks,  or 
dragging  them  with  ropes.     Brdbeuf  tried  to  do  his 
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part;  but  the  boulders  auci  sliarp  rocks  wounded  his 
naked  feet,  and  compelled  him  to  desist,  lie  and  his 
companions  bore  their  share  of  the  baggage  across  the 
l)ortages,  sometimes  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Four  trips,  at  the  knist,  \ver»»  required  to  convey  the 
wliole.  The  way  was  thro  ig'i  the  dense  forest,  in- 
cumbered with  rocks  and  logs,  tangled  with  roots  and 
underbrush,  damp  with  perpetual  shade,  and  redolent 
of  deca3'ed  leaves  and  mouldering  wood.^  The  In- 
dians themselves  were  often  spent  with  fatigue. 
Brebeuf,  a  man  of  iron  frame  and  a  nature  uncon- 
(pierably  resolute,  doubted  if  his  strength  would  sus- 
tain him  to  the  journey's  end.  He  complains  that  he 
had  no  moment  to  read  his  breviary,  except  by  tlie 
moonlight  or  the  fire,  when  stretched  out  to  sleep  on 
a  bare  rock  by  some  savage  cataract  of  the  Ottawa,  or 
in  a  damp  nook  of  the  adjacent  forest. 

All  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  several  of  their  country- 
men who  accompanied  them,  suffered  more  or  less  at 
the  hands  of  their  ill-humored  conductors.'-^    Davost's 
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1  "  Ailioustez  a  cos  dilHcultez,  qu'il  taut  couclicr  sur  la  terre  nue, 
ou  sur  quolque  dure  roche,  faute  de  trouuer  dix  ou  douze  pieds  de 
tcrro  I'll  (juarre  pour  jilacer  vne  clu'tiuo  cabant' ;  qu'il  faut  sentir 
iiu'L'ssamniont  la  jJuantiMir  di-s  Sauuiiiifs  n-crcus,  marcher  dans  les 
I'iiiix,  dans  Ics  I'anuvs,  dans  r()l),s(Miritc'  vt  I'onibarras  des  forest,  oil 
lis  piquourt's  d'vnc  niultitude  iniinie  de  niousquilles  et  cousins  vous 
iiii])()rtunent  fort."  —  IJrebeuf,  Jielatioii  des  Iluroun,  1();35,  25,  2(5. 

'^  "  En  ce  voyajxe,  il  nous  a  fallu  tons  coiuniencer  par  ces  experi- 
ences a  porter  la  Croix  que  Nostre  Seigneur  nous  presente  pour  son 
iionneur,  et  pour  le  salut  de  cea  pauures  Barbares.  Certes  ie  nie 
suis  trouue  quelquesfois  si  las,  que  le  corps  n'en  pouuoit  i)lus. 
Mais  d'ailleurs  nion  unie  ressentoit  de  tres-grands  eontenteniens, 
considerant  que  ie  soullrois  pour  Dieu  :  nul  ne  le  s^ait,  s'il  ne  I'ex- 
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Indian  robbed  him  of  a  part  of  his  baggage,  threw  a 
part  into  the  river,  including  most  of  the  books  and 
writing-materials  of  the  tliree  priests,  and  then  left 
him  Ijehind,  among  the  Algonqnins  of  Allumette 
Island.  He  found  means  to  contiiuie  the  jt)urney, 
and  at  length  reached  the  Huron  towns  in  a  lament- 
able state  of  bodily  prostration.  Daniel,  too,  was 
deserted,  but  fortunately  found  another  party  who 
received  him  into  their  canoe.  A  young  Frenchman, 
named  Martin,  was  abandoned  among  the  Nipissings ; 

periniente.     Tous  n'en  out  pas  este  quittes  k  si  bon  niarche." —  Bre- 
beuf,  litlatiun  des  Hurons,  1(335,  26. 

Three  years  afterwards,  a  paper  was  printed  by  tlie  Jesuits  of 
Paris,  called  Instruction  pour  Irs  Pen's  de  Nostre  CouijHt(/nie  (jui  seront 
enuoitz  aux  Ilurous,  and  coitaininj^  directions  for  their  conduct  on 
this  route  by  the  Ottawa.  It  is  hi<fhly  characteristic,  both  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  points  arc,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows :  You  should  love  the  Indians  like  brothers,  with 
whom  you  are  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life.  —  Never  make  them 
wait  for  you  in  embarking.  —  Take  a  Hint  and  steel  to  light  their 
pipes  arl  kindle  their  fire  at  night,  for  these  little  services  win  their 
hearts.  —  Try  to  eat  their  saijamite  as  they  cook  it,  bad  and  dirty  as 
it  is.  Fasten  up  tiie  skirts  of  your  cassock,  that  you  may  not 
carry  water  or  sand  into  the  canoe.  —  Wear  no  shoes  or  stockings 
in  the  canoe ;  but  you  may  put  them  on  in  crossing  the  portages.  — 
Do  not  make  yourself  troublesome,  even  to  a  single  Indian.  —  Do 
pot  ask  them  too  many  questions.  —  Bear  their  faults  in  silence, 
and  appear  always  cheerful.  —  Buy  fish  for  them  from  the  tribes 
you  will  pass ;  and  for  this  purpose  take  with  you  some  awls,  beads, 
knives,  and  fish-hooks.  —  Be  not  ceremonious  with  the  Indians; 
take  at  once  what  they  offer  you;  ceremony  offends  them.  —  Be 
very  careful,  when  in  the  canoe,  that  the  brim  of  your  hat  does  not 
annoy  them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wear  your  night-cap. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  impropriety  among  Indians.  —  Hemember 
that  it  is  Christ  and  his  cross  that  you  are  seeking;  and  if  you  aim 
at  anything  else,  you  will  get  nothing  but  affliction  for  body  and 
mind. 
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another,  named  Baron,  on  reaclnng  the  Huron  coun- 
try, was  robbed  by  his  conductors  of  all  he  had, 
except  the  wea})ons  in  his  hands.  Of  these  lie  made 
good  use,  compelling  IIk;  robbers  to  restore  a  i)art  of 
their  plunder. 

Descending  French  Kiver,  and  following  the  lonely 
shores  of  the  great  Georgian  Bay,  the  canoe  which 
carried  Hr(^'beuf  at  length  neared  its  destination, 
thirty  days  after  leaving  Three  Ilivers.  Before  him, 
stretched  in  savage  sluml)er,  lay  the  forest  shore  of 
the  Hurons.  Did  his  spirit  sink  as  he  approached 
his  dreary  home,  opin-essed  with  a  dark  foreboding  of 
what  the  future  should  bring  forth?  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  so.  Yet  it  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 
moment;  for  his  masculine  heart  had  lost  the  sense  of 
fear,  and  his  intrepid  nature  was  lired  with  a  zeal 
before  which  doubts  and  uncertainties  fled  like  the 
mists  of  the  morning.  Not  the  grim  enthusiasm  of 
negation  tearing  up  the  weeds  of  rooted  falsehood,  or 
with  bold  hand  felling  to  the  earth  the  baneful  gi'owth 
of  overshadowing  abuses:  his  was  the  ancient  faith 
uncurtailed,  redeemed  from  the  decay  of  centuries, 
kindled  with  a  new  life,  and  stimulated  to  a  preter- 
natural growth  and  fruitful  ness. 

Br^beuf  and  his  Huron  e()m[)anions  having  landed, 
the  Indians,  throwing  the  missionary's  baggage  on 
the  ground,  left  him  to  his  own  resources ;  and,  with- 
out heeding  his  remonstrances,  set  forth  for  their 
respective  villages  sojue  twenty  miles  distant.  Thus 
abandoned,  the  priest  kneeled,  not  to  implore  succor 
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in  his  perplexity,  Imt  to  offer  tluinka  to  the  Provi- 
dence wliieh  luid  sliieldcd  liiiii  thus  fur.  Tlien,  ris- 
ing, he  pondered  its  to  wluit  course  lie  should  take. 
He  knew  the  spot  well.  It  was  on  the  horders  of  the 
small  inlet  called  Thnnder  Bay.  In  the  neighboring 
Huron  town  of  Toanchd  he  had  lived  three  years, 
preaching  and  baptizing;  ^  but  Toanch<5  had  now 
ceased  to  exist.  Here,  Mtienne  Brul(?,  Chaniplain's 
adventurous  inteipretei',  had  recently  been  murdered 
by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  excitement  and  alarm, 
dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed,  had  de- 
serted the  spot,  and  built,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  a  new  town,  called  Ihonatiria.^  Br^beuf  hid 
his  baggage  in  the  woods,  including  the  vessels  for 
the  mass,  mt)re  precious  than  all  the  rest,  and  began 
his  search  for  this  new  abfule.  He  ])assed  the  burnt 
remains  of  Toanch(i,  saw  the  charred  poles  that  had 
formed  tlie  frame  of  his  little  chapel  of  bark,  and 
found,  as  he  thought,  the  s[)ol  where  Brul<i  had  fal- 
len.^  Evening  was  near,  when,  after  following,  be- 
wildered and  anxious,  a  gloomy  forest  path,  he  issued 

1  From  1026  to  1029.  Thoro  is  no  iveonl  of  tlie  events  of  this 
first  mission,  whicii  was  endt'd  with  tlie  Englisli  occupation  of 
Quebec.  IJrobeuf  Iiad  previously  s])ent  tiie  winter  of  1025-20  among 
the  Algoncjuins,  like  Le  Jeune  in  l(i;]-"w>4.  —  Lrttie  chi  P.  Charles 
Lalemaiit  au  T.  R.  P.  Mutio  \'itellesiln\  1  Aug.,  1020,  in  Carayon. 

'■^  Concerning  lirule,  see  "l^ioneers  of  France,"  ii.  2:J4-237. 

8  "  le  vis  i)areilleTnent  I'endroit  oil  le  pauure  Estienne  Brule  auoit 
este  barbarement  et  traitreusenient  assomme;  (^e  qui  me  fit  penser 
que  quelque  iour  on  nous  pourroit  bien  traitter  de  la  sorte,  et  desirer 
au  moins  ([ue  ce  fust  en  pourcliassant  la  gloire  de  N.  Seigneur."  — 
Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  10.'j5,  28,  29.  The  missionary's  prog- 
nosticr  were  but  too  well  founded. 
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upon  a  wild  clearing,  and  saw  before  him  the  bark 
roofs  of  Ihonatiria. 

A  crowd  ran  out  to  meet  him.  "Echom  has  come 
again!  Echom  has  come  again!''  they  cried,  recog- 
nizing in  the  distance  the  stately  %nre,  robed  in 
black,  that  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  forest. 
They  led  him  to  the  town,  and  the  whole  population 
swarmed  about  liim.  After  a  slant  rest,  he  set  out 
with  a  number  of  young  Indians  in  ([uest  of  his  bag- 
gage, returning  with  it  at  one  o'clock  in  thti  morning. 
There  was  a  certain  Awandoay  in  the  village,  noted 
as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  hospitable  of  the 
Hurons,  —  a  distinction  not  easily  won  where  hospi- 
tality was  univereal.  His  house  was  large,  and 
amply  stored  with  beans  and  corn ;  and  though  his 
prosperity  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  villagers, 
he  had  recovered  their  good- will  by  his  generosity. 
With  him  Br^beuf  made  his  abode,  anxiously  waiting, 
week  after  week,  the  arrival  of  his  companions.  One 
by  one,  they  appeared,  —  Daniel,  weary  and  worn ; 
Davost,  half  dead  with  famine  and  fatigue ;  and  their 
French  attendants,  each  with  his  tale  of  hardship  and 
indignity.  At  length,  all  were  assembled  under  the 
roof  of  the  hospitable  Indian,  and  once  more  the 
Huron  mission  was  begun. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

1634,  1G36. 

BRfeBEUF  AND   HIS  ASSOCIATES. 

The  Huron  Mission-House:  Its  Inmates;  Its  Furniture;  Its 
Guests.  —  The  Jesuit  as  a  Teacher,  —  As  an  Engineer. — 
Baptisms.  —  Huron  Village  Like.  —  Festivities  and  Sor- 
ceries. —  The  Dream  Feast.  —  The  Priests  accused  of 
Magic. — The  Drought  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Where  should  tlie  Fathers  make  their  abode? 
Their  fii-st  thought  had  been  to  establish  themselves 
at  a  place  called  by  the  French  Rochelle,  tlie  largest 
and  most  important  town  of  the  Huron  confederacy ; 
but  Brdbeuf  now  resolved  to  remain  at  Thonatiria. 
Here  he  was  well  known;  and  here,  too,  he  flattered 
himself,  seeds  of  the  Faith  had  been  planted,  which, 
with  good  nurture,  would  in  time  yield  fruit. 

By  the  ancient  Huron  custom,  when  a  man  or  a 
family  wanted  a  house,  the  whole  village  joined  in 
building  one.  In  the  present  case,  not  Ihonatiria 
only,  but  the  neighboring  town  of  Wenrio  also,  took 
part  in  the  work,  —  though  not  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  such  gifts  as  the  priests  had  to  bestow.  Be- 
fore October,  the  task  was  finished.  The  house  was 
constructed  after  the  Huron  model.  ^  It  was  thiriy- 
1  See  Introduction,  11-1.}. 
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six  feet  long  nncl  a])out  twenty  feet  wide,  fiiinied 
witli  strong  sapling  poles  planted  in  the  earth  to  form 
the  sides,  with  the  ends  heiit  into  an  arch  for  the 
roof, — the  whole  lashed  iirinly  together,  hraeed  with 
cross-poles,  and  closely  covered  with  overlapping 
sheets  of  bark.  Witiiont,  the  structnre  was  strietly 
Indian;  hut  within,  the  priests,  with  the  aid  of  their 
tools,  made  innovations  which  were  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  eonntry.  They  divided  their  dwelling  hy 
transverse  partitions  into  thi'ee  apartments,  each  with 
its  wooden  door,  —  a  wondrous  novelty  in  the  eyes  of 
their  visitors.  'J'he  Hrst  served  as  a  hall,  an  ante- 
room, and  a  place  of  storage  for  corn,  beans,  and 
dried  tish.  The  second  —  the  largest  of  the  three  — 
was  at  once  kitchen,  workshop,  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, school-room,  and  bed-chamber.  The  third 
was  the  chapel.  Meie  they  made  their  altar,  and 
here  were  their  images,  pictures,  and  sacred  vessels. 
Their  fire  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  apartment,  the  smoke  escai)ing  by  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  At  the  sides  were  placed  two  wide  i)lat- 
forms,  after  the  Huron  fashion,  four  feet  from  the 
earthen  floor.  On  these  were  chests  in  which  they 
kept  their  clothing  and  vestments,  and  beneath  them 
they  slept,  reclining  on  sheets  of  bark,  and  covered 
Avith  skins  and  the  garments  they  wore  by  day.  Rude 
stools,  a  hand-mill,  a  large  Indian  mortar  of  wood  for 
crushing  corn,  and  a  clock,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  room. 
There  was  no  lack  of  visitors,  for  the  house  of  the 
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black-roboa  contained  niarvols  ^  the  fame  of  wliiuli  was 
noised  abroad  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  tlio  Huron 
nation.  Chief  among  tliem  was  the  clock.  The 
guests  would  sit  in  expectant  silence  by  the  liour, 
stjuatted  on  the  ground,  waiting  to  Iiear  it  strike. 
They  tliouglit  it  was  alive,  and  asked  what  it  ate. 
As  the  last  stroke  sounded,  one  of  the  Frenchmen 
would  cry  ''Stop!"  —  and,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
comi)any,  the  obedient  clock  was  silent.  The  mill 
was  another  wonder,  and  they  were  never  tired  of 
turning  it.  Resides  these,  there  was  a  })rism  and  a 
magnet;  also  a  magnifying-glass,  wherein  a  flea  was 
transformed  to  a  frightful  monster,  and  a  nudtiplying 
lens,  which  showed  them  the  same  object  eleven 
times  repeated.  "AH  this,"  says  I^r^ibeuf,  "serves 
to  gain  their  affection,  and  make  them  more  docile  in 
respect  to  the  admirable  and  incomprehensible  mys- 
teries of  our  Faith;  for  the  o[)inion  they  have  of  our 
genius  and  capacity  makes  them  believe  whatever  we 
tell  them.'"'^ 

"What  does  the  (^aptain  say?"  was  the  frequent 
question;  for  by  this  title  of  honor  they  designated 
the  clock. 

1  "  lis  ont  pcnse  qu'olle  cntcndoit,  principaleincnt  quand,  pour 
rirc,  qiK'lqu'vn  do  nos  Francois  s'escrioit  au  dernier  coup  de  mar- 
teau,  c'est  assez  sonne,  et  que  tout  aussi  tost  ellc  se  taisoit.  lis 
rai)pellent  le  Cajjitaiiu'  du  iour.  Quand  idle  sonne,  ils  disent  qu'elle 
l)ark',  et  deniandent,  (juand  ils  nous  vieniient  veoir,  coniltien  de  fols 
le  Capitaine  a  desia  i)arle.  lis  nous  inteiTopjent  de  son  manner. 
Ils  deuKMirent  les  heures  entieres,  et  ((ueliiuefois  plusieurs,  afin  de 
la  pouuoir  ouyr  parler."  —  lirebeuf,  R(liilii>u  ties  JIurons,  W-iiy,  33. 

-  Bre'beuf,  Relation  iles  lluruns,  1(J35,  33. 
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"Wlu'ii  he  strikes  twelve  times,  ho  says,  'Ilaiipj 
on  the  kettle';  and  when  he  strikes  lour  times,  he 
says,    'Get  up,  und  n;o  home.'"'' 

Both  interpretations  wei«^  well  remenihered.  At 
noon,  visitors  were  never  wantinif,  to  share  the 
Kathers'  sajLjamite;  Imt  at  the  stroke  of  I'oui',  all  rose 
and  departed,  leavini;  the  missionaries  for  a  time  in 
I)eace.  Now  the  door  was  liarred,  and,  ^atherini:j 
around  the  fire,  they  discussed  tiie  pros[)('ets  of  tlu; 
mission,  conii)ared  their  several  experiences,  and  took 
counsel  for  the  future.  lint  tlie  standing  topic  of 
their  eveninfj  talk  was  the  Huron  laui^uage.  Con- 
cerning this  each  had  some  new  discovery  to  relate, 
some  new  suggestion  to  offer;  and  in  the  task  of  ana- 
lyzing its  construction  and  deducing  its  hi(hlen  laws, 
these  intelligent  and  highly  cuUivated  minds  found  a 
congenial  emj)loyment. 

But  while  zealously  lid)oring  to  perfect  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  they  s[)ared  no  ])ains  to  turn 
their  present  acquirements  to  accouid..  Was  man, 
woman,  or  child  sick  or  suffering,  they  wi're  always 
at  hand  with  assistiince  and  relief, — adding,  as  they 
saw  opportunity,  ex})lanations  of  ('hristian  doctrine, 
pictures  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  exhortations  to 
emhrace  the  Faith.  Theii-  friendly  ollices  did  not 
cease  here,  but  included  matters  widely  dil'ferent. 
The  liurons  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  Iroquois. 
At  times  the  whole  village  pojadation  would  lly  to 
the  woods  for  concealment,  or  take  refuge  in  one  of 

1  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  l(i.'}l),  17  (Cramoisy). 
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the  noifi^lihorinjif  fortitied  towns,  oit  the  rumor  of  an 
ii[)proii('liing  wjir- party.  Tliu  .Jesuits  promised  them 
tho  aid  of  tlie  four  Frenchmen  armed  with  arque- 
buses, who  had  come  with  tiiem  from  Three  Ivivers. 
They  advised  tfie  Ilurons  to  make  their  palisade  forts, 
not,  as  hitiierto,  in  a  eireuhir  form,  luit  re(!tanj:fular, 
witii  small  llankinj^  towers  at  the  (lorners  for  the 
anpuihuse-men.  The  Indians  at  \  nee  saw  the  value 
of  the  advice,  and  soon  after  Ix'ijfan  to  act  on  it  in  the 
case  of  their  great  town  of  Ossossand,  or  Ilochelle.* 

At  every  o[)portunity,  the  missionaries  gathered 
together  the  (children  of  tiu;  village  at  their  house. 
On  these  oecrasions,  i*)idl)euf,  for  greater  solomnity, 
put  on  a  surplic((  and  the  close,  angular  cap  worn  hy 
Jesuits  in  their  convents.  Kirst,  he  chanted  the 
Pdter  Nostei\  translated  hy  Fathei-  Daniel  into  Huron 
rhymes,  —  the  children  chanting  in  their  turn.  Next, 
lie  tfiught  them  the  sign  of  the  cross;  math',  them 
repeat  the  Avi\  the  Crcdo^  and  the  ( lonniiandments ; 
questioned  them  as  to  past  instructions;  gave  them 
briefly  a  few  new  ones;  and  dismissed  them  with  a 
present  of  two  or  three  Ix^ads,  raisins,  or  prunes.  A 
great  emulation  was  kindled  among  this  small  fry  of 
lieathendom.  Tlu;  priests,  with  amusement  and  de- 
light, saw  them  gathenMl  in  groU})s  about  the  village, 
vying  with  each  other  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
or  in  repeating  the  rhymes  they  had  learned. 

At  times,  the  elders  of  the  people,  the  repositories 
of  its  ancient  traditions,  were  induced  to  assemble  at 

*  Bre'bc'uf,  Relation  des  Iluruns,  1630,  80. 
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thr  li()us(»  f»f  the  .I('suit.s,  wlio  cxplaiiu'd  In  tlicm  tlio 
piiruipiil  {>f)iiits  of  tlu'ir  doctrine,  iiiul  invited  them  to 
II  discussion.  The  wuditors  proved  [)liiint  to  a  r;inlt, 
res[)oiiding,  "(iood,"  or  "'I'luit  is  true,"  to  ever}-  pro- 
position; hut  wlien  ur^nid  to  Ji(h)[)t  tiie  faith  wliieh  so 
readily  met  tlieir  approval,  they  had  always  the  same 
reply:  "It  is  j^ood  for  the  French;  hut  we  are  another 
peoi)le,  with  different  customs."  On  one  occasion, 
Brdheuf  a[)peare(l  iK'fore  the  chiefs  and  elders  at  a 
solemn  national  council,  descrihed  Heaven  and  Hell 
with  images  suited  to  their  comitrehension,  asked  to 
which  they  preferred  to  go  after  death,  ami  then,  in 
aecordanco  with  the  invariable  Huron  custom  in 
affairs  of  importance,  presented  a  large  and  valuable 
belt  of  wampum,  as  an  invitation  to  take  the  path  to 
Paradise.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  their  exhortations,  the  Jesuits, 
for  the  present,  baptized  but  few.  Indeed,  during 
the  first  year  or  more,  they  baptized  no  adults  exce[)t 
those  apparently  at  the  point  of  death;  for,  with  ex- 
cellent reason,  they  feared  backsliding  and  recanta- 
tion. They  found  especial  pleasure  in  the  baptism  of 
dying  infants,  rescuing  them  from  the  flames  of  per- 
dition, and  changing  them,  to  borrow  Le  .huuie's 
phrase,  "from  little  Indians  into  little  angels."'^ 

1  Brebcuf,  Relation  des  Ilitrons,  1G30,  81.  For  the  use  of  wampum 
belts,  see  Introduction,  18-19. 

2  "Le  seiziesme  du  mesme  mois,  deux  petits  Sauva^es  furent 
changcz  en  deux  petits  Anges."  —  Relation,  lt)36,  89  (Cranioisy). 

"  0  nion  cher  frere,  vous  pourrois-je  expliquer  quelle  consolation 
ce  m'etoit  quand  je  voyois  un  pauure  baptise  tnoiirir  deux  heures, 
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The  Fathers'  shiinl)ei"S  were  brief  .'ind  broken. 
Winter  w.is  the  seiison  of  Huron  festivity;  and  as 
they  lay  stretehed  on  their  hard  eoueli,  suffocating 
with  smoke  and  tormented  by  an  inevitable  multitude 
of  lleas,  the  tlmmping  of  the  drum  resounded  all 
ni^ht  long  from  a  neighlxtring  house,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  tortoise-shell  rattle,  the  stamping 
of  moccasined  feet,  and  the  cadence  of  voices  keep- 
ing time  with  the  dancers.  Again,  some  ambi- 
tious villager  would  give  a  feast,  and  invite  all 
the  warrior's  of  the  neighboring  towns;  or  some 
grand  wager  of  gambling,  with  its  attendant  drum- 
ming, singing,  and  outcries,  filled  the  night  with 
discord. 

But  these  were  light  annoyances,  compared  with 
the  insane  rites  to  cun^  the  sick,  prescril)evi  by  the 
"medicine-men, "or  ordained  by  the  eccentric  inspira- 
tion of  dreams.  In  one  case,  a  young  sorceror,  l)y 
alternate  gorging  and  fasting,  —  both  in  the  interest 
of  his  profession,  —  joined  with  excessive  exertion  in 
singing  to  ^^lie  sj)irits,  contracted  a  disorder  of  the 
brain,  whieli  caused  him,  in  mid-winter,  to  run  naked 
about  the  village,  howling  like  a  wolf.  The  whole 
population  bestirred  itself  to  effect  a  cure.     The  pa- 

une  ili'ini  journof,  iim-  ou  deux  journcVs  apri-s  son  baptesmi',  par- 
ticuliori'inont  quand  c'etoit  un  petit  enfant!"  —  Lettre  du  Phrv  <liu- 
nit'r  a  sot)  Frerc,  MS.  This  form  of  benevolence  is  beyond  lieretii: 
appreciation. 

"  La  joye  qn'on  a  qnand  on  a  baptise?  un  Sauvago  qui  se  meurt 
pen  apri's,  &  qui  s'envole  droit  au  Ciel,  pour  devenir  un  Anj^e,  cer- 
taini'DU'iit  c'est  une  joyo  qui  .surpasse  tout  ce  qu'on  se  peut  imagi> 
ncr,"  —  Ijc  Jeune,  Jiehtion,  1035,  221  (Cranioisy). 
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tient  had,  or  pietciidccl  to  have,  a  dream,  in  which 
the  conditions  of  liis  recovery  were  revealed  to  him. 
These  were  equally  ridienlons  and  dinicult;  Imt  the 
eldei's  met  in  eouiu'il,  and  all  llie  villageis  lent  their 
aid,  till  every  requisition  was  I'ullilled,  and  the  incon- 
gruous mass  of  gifts  which  the  madman's  dream  had 
demanded  were  all  hestowed  upon  him.  This  cure 
failing,  a  "medicine-feast"  was  tried;  then  several 
dances  in  succession.  As  the  patient  remained  {is 
crazy  as  l)efore,  ])re})arations  were  hegun  for  a  grand 
dance,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest.  IJrcheuf  says, 
that,  except  the  masquerades  of  the  Carnival  among 
Christians,  he  never  saw  a  folly  equal  to  it.  "Some," 
he  adds,  "had  sacks  over  their  heads,  with  two  holes 
for  the  eyes.  Some  were  as  naked  as  your  hand,  with 
horns  or  feathei-s  on  ticir  heads,  their  hodies  painted 
white,  and  their  faces  hlack  fis  devils.  Others  were 
daulied  with  red,  black,  and  white.  In  short,  every 
one  decked  himself  as  extravagantly  as  he  coidd,  to 
dance  in  this  ])allct,  and  contribute  something  towards 
the  health  of  the  sick  man."  '  This  remedy  also  fail- 
ing, a  crowning  effoil  of  the  medical  art  was  essayed. 
Br<il)euf  does  not  descrilje  it,  for  fear,  as  he  says,  of 
l)eing  tedious;  hut,  for  the  time,  the  village  was  a 
pandemonium. 2      This,    with   other  ceremonies,    was 


»  IMotion  (les  Ihirnns,  1030,  110. 

"^  "Siifflt  i)<)iir  li'  iirc'st'iit  (U'  (lire  on  ^'onoral,  quo  inmais  lo8  Bac- 
clmiitcs  forci'iu'Vs  du  toiiips  passi?  lu'  fin-nt  rii'U  dc  plus  furieux  en 
h'lirs  orfjycs.  C't'st  ioy  a  sVntrt'tutT,  discnt-ils,  par  dcs  sorts  qu'ils 
6't'iitri'ietttnt,  dont  la  composition  est  d'onglts  d'Ours,  du  dents  de 
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supposed  to  be  ordered  by  a  certain  image  like  a  doll, 
wliieb  a  sonun-er  placed  in  his  tobacco-pouch,  whence 
it  uttered  its  oracles,  at  tlie  same  time  moving  as  if 
idive.  "Truly,"  writes  Brebeut",  "here  is  nonsense 
enough;  but  I  greatly  fear  tliere  is  something  more 
dark  and  mysterious  in  it." 

But  all  these  ceremonies  were  outdone  by  the  grand 
festival  of  the  Ononhara^  or  Dream  Feast, — es- 
teemed the  most  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, or  when  a  village  was  infested  with  evil  spirits. 
Tht;  time  and  manner  of  holding  it  were  determined 
at  a  solemn  council.  Tliis  scene  of  madness  began  at 
night.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  pretending  to 
iiave  lost  their  senses,  rushed  shriekinii:  and  howling; 
from  house  to  house,  u[)setting  everything  in  their 
way,  tlirowing  fire-bi'ands,  beating  those  they  met  or 
drenching  them  with  water,  and  availing  themselves 
of  this  time  of  license  to  take  a  safe  revenge  on  any 
who  had  ever  offended  tliem.  This'  scene  of  frenzy 
c(mtinued  till  (hiybreak.  No  corner  of  the  vilhige  was 
secure  from  the  maniac  crew.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  change.  Tliey  ran  from  bouse  to  house,  ac- 
costing the  inmates  by  name,  and  demanding  of  each 
the  satisfaction  of  some  secret  want  revealed  to  the 
pretended  madman  in  a  dream,  but  of  the  nature  of 
which  he  gave  no  hint  whatever.      The  person  ad- 

Loup,  (I'tTgots  d'Aigk's,  de  ccrtaincs  pierres  ct  de  nerfs  de  Cliien ; 
c'cst  il  rendre  du  sang  par  la  boiiche  et  par  les  nariiu's,  ou  plustost 
d'vno  jjoudre  rouge  (lu'ils  prenncnt  subtiloini'iit,  cstaiis  toinbez  sous 
le  sort,  et  blcssi'Z ;  et  dix  iiiille  autres  sottises  que  ie  laisse  volon- 
tiers."  —  Bre'beuf,  Relation  des  Iliirons,  1030,  117. 
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dressed  thereupon  threw  to  him  at  nindimi  any  ai'tirle 
at  hand,  as  a  hatchet,  a  kettle,  or  a  pi[)(';  and  tlie 
appHcant  continued  liis  rounds  till  the  desired  gilt 
was  hit  upon,  when  he  gave  an  outcry  of  delight, 
echoed  hy  gratulatory  cries  from  all  present.  If, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  failed  in  ohtaining  the  oltject 
of  his  dream,  he  fell  into  a  deep  dejection,  convinced 
that  some  disaster  was  in  store  foi-  him.* 

The  approach  of  summer  brought  with  it  a  com[)ar- 
ative  peace.  Many  of  the  villagers  dispersed,  —  some 
to  their  fishing,  some  to  exju'ditions  of  trade,  and 
some  to  distant  lodges  hy  tht^ir  dctadied  coni-lields. 
The  priests  availed  themselves  of  tiie  resj)itt'  to  en- 
gage in  those  exercises  of  private  devotion  which  the 
rule  of  St.  Ignatius  enjoins.  Al)out  midsunniicr, 
however,  their  quiet  was  suddenly  hroken.  Tiie 
crops  were  withering  under  a  severe  /Irouglit,  a  ca- 
lamity which  the  sandy  natnrt;  of  the  soil  made 
doubly  serious.  The  sorcerers  jnit  forth  their  utmost 
power,  and,  from  the  tops  of  the  lionses,  yelled  inces- 
sant invocations  to  the  spirits.  All  was  in  vain;  the 
pitiless  sky  was  cloudless.  There  was  thunder  in  the 
east  and  thunder  in  the  west;  but  over   Ihonatiria  all 

1  Brebeuf's  jn'couiit  of  tlu'  Dri'iini  Kiast  is  lirii-f.  Tho  above 
particulars  are  drawn  cliictly  from  (Jharli'voix,  Jimninl  IHsii„iiiiir, 
1^5(5,  and  Sagard,  ]'ni/iii/e  da  P(ii/s  (/cs  Ilnnns,  I'HO.  Sec  also  Lafitau, 
and  otluT  early  writers.  Tliis  cerenioi'v  was  not  contiiu'd  to  tlio 
llurons,  but  prevaik'tl  also  anionj;-  tlio  lr()([Uois,  and  doubtless  other 
kindred  tribes.  The  .Jesuit  Dablon  saw  it  in  perfeetion  at  (hion- 
dafja.  It  usually  took  place  in  February,  occupying  about  three 
days,  and  was  often  attended  with  great  indecencies.  The  word 
ononhara  means  "  turning  of  the  brain." 
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was  serene.  A  renowned  "rain-iiiiiker/'  seeing  his 
reputation  tottering  under  his  repeated  faihires,  he- 
thought  him  of  accusing  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  out 
that  the  red  cok)r  of  tlie  cross  which  stood  heforc! 
their  house  scared  the  bird  of  tliunder,  and  caused 
him  to  fly  another  way.'  On  this  a  chimor  arose. 
The  popular  ire  turned  against  the  priests,  and  tlie 
ohnoxious  cross  was  condemned  to  he  hewn  down. 
Aghast  at  the  threatened  sacriU'ge,  they  attem])tod 
to  reason  away  the  storm,  assuring  thi'  crowd  that 
the  liglitning  was  not  a  bird,  but  certain  hot  and  liery 
exhalations,  which,  being  imprisoned,  darted  this  way 
and  that,  trying  to  escape.  As  this  philosophy  failed 
to  convince  the  hearers,  the  missionaries  changed 
their  line  of  defence. 

"  You  say  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross  frightens 
the  bird  of  tliunder.  Then  paint  the  cross  white, 
and  see  if  the  thunder  will  come." 

1  The  followiiiu:  is  llic  account  of  tlic  nature  of  tliuntlcr,  piven 
to  Brel)L'\if  on  a  foruuT  occat^ion  by  anotlior  sorcerer:  — 

"It  is  a  man  in  tlie  form  of  a  turkey-cock.  The  sky  is  Iiis  pal- 
ace, anil  he  remains  in  it  when  tiie  air  is  clear.  When  tl^o  clouds 
bejiin  to  grumble,  he  descends  to  the  earth  to  (rather  up  snakes, 
and  other  objects  which  the  Indians  call  dlciis.  Tin  lij.;htning 
flashes  whenever  he  opens  or  closes  his  wind's.  If  'he  storm  is 
more  violent  than  usual,  it  is  because  his  youu!.;  a-e  with  him,  and 
aidinff  in  the  noise  as  well  as  they  can."  —  liilnliim  dis  //nnms, 
Wm,  114. 

The  word  olii  is  here  used  to  denote  any  object  endued  witli 
supernatural  power.  A  belief  similar  to  tin-  al)ove  exists  to  thii^ 
day  amonj;  the  Dacotahs.  S(;me  of  the  Ilurons  and  Iro(|Uois,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  thunder  was  a  fjiant  in  human  form.  Accord- 
ing^ to  one  story,  he  vomited  from  time  to  tinu'  a  number  of  snakes, 
which,  falling  to  the  earth  caused  the  appearance  of  lit;htnin{;. 
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This  was  acfordiiigly  done ;  but  the  clouds  still  kept 
aloof.     'I'he  Jesuits  followed  up  their  adviintage. 

"  Youi- spirits  cannot  help  you,  and  your  sorcerei-s 
liave  deceived  you  vitli  lies.  Now  ask  the  aid  of 
lliiii  will)  made  tlie  world,  and  j)erliaps  He  will  listen 
to  your  j)rayers."  And  they  added  that  if  the  In- 
dians would  rcuiounee  their  sins  and  obey  the  true 
(n)d,  they  would  make  a  procession  daily  to  implore 
His  favor  towards  them. 

Tln'i'e  was  no  want  of  promises.  Tiie  processions 
were  l)egun,  as  were  also  nine  masses  to  St.  .Joseph; 
and  as  heavy  rains  occurred  soon  after,  the  Indians 
conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  French 
"'medicine."  ' 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the 
transient  commotion  raised  by  the  red  cross,  the  Jes- 
uits had  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
Huron  population.  Their  patience,  their  kindness, 
their  intrepidity,  their  manifest  disinterestedness,  the 
blamelessness  of  their  lives,  and  the  tact  which,  in 
tlu^  utmost  fervors  of  theii'  zeal,  never  failed  them, 
had  won  the  hearts  of  these  wayward  savages;  and 
chiefs   of   distant   villages   came   to   urge    that  they 

1  "  Nous  (Icuons  aussi  boaucoup  an  ffloricux  saiiict  lost'ph,  espoux 
lU'  Nostri'  Dame,  ct  protcctoiir  dos  Ilurons,  doiit  nous  a  nous  toucln.' 
au  (loifrt  rassistaiu'o  jjlusieurs  fois.  Co  fut  vnt'  (;lioso  rcinarciuabli', 
qui'  la  iour  do  sa  fostc  vt  durant  I'Octau*',  Ics  coimiKiditcz  nous 
vuiioiiMit  di'  toatt'S  parts."  —  Bnntciif, /»V/a^'(///  dcs  Illinois,  MVn^),  \\. 

Tlu'  above  oxtract  is  piven  as  ono  out  of  many  illustrations  of 
till'  contldi'nci'  with  which  the  prii-sts  rt'stoil  on  the  actual  and 
dir',".'t  "'"'  '>♦'  tlioir  i'i>1i>>ifi!il  irDiiriliiins  To  St.  .loscnli.  in  narticular. 
they  find  no  words  for  their  gratitude. 
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Wf)ul(l  niiiko  tlu'lr  abfxle  with  tliein.^  As  yet,  the 
results  i)\'  till!  mission  liad  been  faint  and  few;  but 
tlu!  {diests  toiltMl  on  courageously,  liigh  in  hope  that 
an  abundant  harvest  of  souls  would  one  day  reward 
tlieir  laijoi-s. 

1   Urelxuf  preserves  a  speech  niaile  to  him  by  one  of  these  chiefs, 
as  a  speciineii  of  Huron  eloquence.  —  Jlilatiun  ties  Unions,  IGiiO,  12U. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1636,  1637. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE   DEAD. 

Huron  Gkaves.  —  J'kei'akation  kok  the  Ceuemony.  —  Disinter- 
MENT.  —  The  Mol'rnino.  —  The  Funeral  Makch.  — The  (ikeat 
Sepl'echhe.  —  FijNEkal  Games.  —  Encami'ment  of  the  Moi  i{n- 
EKS.  —  Gifts.  —  Hakanoies.  —  Frenzy  of  the  Crowu.  —  The 
Closing  Scene.  —  Another  Kite.  —  The  Caftive  iRoytois. — 
The  Sacrifice. 

Mention  lias  been  made  of  those  great  clepositorie.s 
of  human  bones  found  at  the  present  da}-  in  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Hurons.^  The}-  have  lit'eii  a 
theme  of  abundant  speculation ;  '^  yet  their  origin  is  a 
subject,  not  of  conjecture,  but  of  historic  certainty. 
The  peculiar  rites  to  Avhicli  they  owe  their  existence 
were  first  described  at  length  by  lh'(ibeuf,  wlio,  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  163G,  saw  them  at  the  town 
of  Ossossan^. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  ordi- 
nary rites  of  sepulture  among  the  Hurons,  —  the 
corpse  placed  in  a  crouching  posture  in  the  midst  of 
the  circle  of  friends  and  relatives ;  the  long,  measured 

1  See  Introduction,  7(!-77. 

'^  Among  those  who  have  wondered  and  specuhited  over  these 
remains  is  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  early 
vvriiirs  would  have  solved  his  doubts. 
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wail  of  the  mourners;  the  speeches  in  praise  of  the 
dead,  and  consolation  to  the  livini?;  the  funeral 
feast;  the  pjifts  at  the  place  of  burial;  the  funeral 
games,  where  the  young  men  of  tlie  village  contended 
for  prizes;  and  the  long  period  of  mourning  to  those 
next  of  kin.  The  body  was  usually  laid  on  a  scaffold, 
or,  more  rarely,  in  the  eartli.  This,  however,  was 
not  its  fuial  resting-})lace.  At  intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  each  of  the  four  nations  whicli  com- 
posed the  Huron  Confederacy  gatin^'cd  together  its 
dead,  and  conveyed  them  all  to  a  connnon  place  of 
sepulture.  Here  was  celebrated  tlic  great  "  P^east  of 
the  Dead,"  —  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hurons,  their  most 
solemn  and  important  ceremonial. 

In  the  spring  of  1G8G,  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the 
Nation  of  the  Bear  —  the  principal  nation  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  that  to  which  Ilionatiria  belonged  — 
assembled  in  a  general  council,  to  prepare  for  the 
great  solenmity.  There  was  jin  unwonted  spiiit  of 
dissension.  Some  causes  of  jealousy  had  arisen,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  Hear  villau'cs  announced  their 
intention  of  holding  their  Feast  of  the  Dead  apart 
from  the  rest.  As  such  a  procedui'e  was  thought 
abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  propriety  and  duty,  the 
announcement  excited  an  intense  feeling;  yet  Br<^- 
beuf,  who  was  present,  describes  the  d(d)ate  which 
ensued  as  perfectly  calm,  and  wholly  free  from  per- 
sonal abuse  or  recrimination.  The  secession,  how- 
ever, took  place,  and  each  party  withdrew  to  its 
villages  to  gather  and  prepare  its  dead. 
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The  corpses  were  lowered  from  their  scaffolds,  and 
lifted  from  their  graves.  Their  coverings  were  re- 
moved by  certain  functionaries  appointed  for  the 
office,  and  the  hideous  relics  arranged  in  a  row,  sur- 
rounded by  the  weeping,  shrieking,  howling  con- 
course. The  spectacle  was  frightful.  Here  were  all 
the  village  dead  of  the  last  twelve  years.  The 
priests,  connoisseura  in  such  matters,  regarded  it  as 
a  display  of  mortality  so  edifying,  that  they  hastened 
to  summon  their  French  attendants  to  contemplate 
and  profit  by  it.  Each  family  reclaimed  its  own,  and 
immediately  addressed  itself  to  removing  what  re- 
mained of  flesh  from  the  bones.  Tliese,  after  being 
tenderly  caressed,  with  tears  and  lamentations,  were 
wrapped  in  skins  and  adorned  with  pendent  robes  of 
fur.  In  the  belief  of  the  mournei's,  they  were  sen- 
tient and  conscious.  A  soul  was  thought  still  to 
reside  in  them;^  and  to  this  notion,  very  general 
among  Indians,  is  in  no  small  degree  due  that 
extravagant  attachment  to  the  remains  of  their  dead, 
which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  race. 

These  relics  of  mortality,  together  with  the  recent 
corj)ses,  —  which  were  allowed  to  remain  entire,  but 
which  wen;  also  wrapped  carefully  in  furs,  —  were 
now  carried  to  one  of  the  largest  houses,  and  hung  to 
the  numerous  cross-poles,  which,  like  raftera,  sup- 
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1  In  the  general  belief,  the  soul  took  fliglit  after  the  great  cere- 
mony was  ended.  Many  thought  that  there  were  two  souls,  one 
remaining  with  the  bones,  while  the   other  went  to  the  land  of 

spirits. 
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ported  the  roof.  Here  the  concoui'se  of  mourners 
seated  tlieiuselves  at  a  funeral  feast;  and,  as  tlu' 
s(juaws  of  the  houseliold  distrilMited  the  food,  a  ehiel 
liarangued  the  assend»ly,  lanientin<(  the  loss  of  the 
deeeased,  and  t^xtollint^  their  virtues.  This  solem- 
nity over,  the  mourners  hegan  theii'  inanth  for  Oh- 
sossani;,  the  scene  of  the  fuial  rite.  The  ])odies 
remainint^^  entire  were  lutrne  on  a  kind  of  litter,  while 
the  bundles  of  bones  were  slun*(  at  the  shoidders  of 
the  relatives,  like  fai^ots.  Thus  the  procession  slowly 
defiled  along  tlu;  forest  pathways,  with  whi(;h  the 
eountiy  of  the  Murons  was  everywhere  intersected; 
and  as  they  passed  beneath  tlu;  dull  shadow  of  the 
j)ines,  they  uttered  at  intervals,  in  luiison,  a  dreary, 
wailing  cry,  designed  to  imitate  the  voices  of  disem- 
bodied souls  winging  their  way  to  the  land  of  spirits, 
and  believed  to  have  an  effect  peculiarly  soothing  to 
the  conscious  relies  which  each  man  bore.  When,  at 
night,  they  stopped  to  rest  at  some  village  on  the 
way,  the  iidiabitants  came  forth  to  welcome  them 
with  a  grave  and  mournful  hospitality. 

From  every  town  of  the  Nation  of  the  Bear,  — 
except  the  rebellious  few  that  had  seceded,  — proces- 
sions like  this  were  converging  towards  Ossossan^?. 
This  chief  town  of  the  Hurons  stood  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  Nottawassaga  Bay,  encompassed  with  a 
gloomy  wilderness  of  fir  and  pine.  Thither,  on  the 
urgent  invitation  of  the  chiefs,  the  Jesuits  repaired. 
The  capacious  bark  houses  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  surrounding  woods  gleamed  with  camp-fires: 
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for  tlio  processions  of  luoiinicrs  wore  fast  arrivinor, 
iiiid  tilt;  tlmtiii,'  was  swelled  liy  invited  [guests  of  otiier 
tril)es.  Funeral  ^Mines  wei-e  in  proj^ncss,  tlie  yoinij^' 
men  and  women  praetisinj^-  arclieiy  and  iitiier  exer- 
cises, foi'  jtri/es  oiVered  by  the  mourners  in  the  name 
ol  their  (h-ad  itdatives.'  Stane  of  the  eiiiefs  eon- 
(hicted  lireheuf  and  liis  companions  to  tlie  phiee  pre- 
jiai'ed  for  the  eeiemony.  It  Wiis  a  ( leared  area  in  tlie 
forest,  many  acres  in  evtent.  In  the  midst  was  a  i)it, 
about  ten  feet  <leep  and  thirty  b'et  wide.  Around  it 
was  reared  a  hij^h  and  stronjjf  seafTolding;  and  on  this 
were  [danted  numerous  ui)iii,dit  poles,  with  cross- 
[)oles  extended  between,  foi-  hanmnng  the  funeral  ^ifts 
and  the  remains  of  the  deiid. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  hn\\T  delay.  The  .Jesuits 
wei'e  lodi^t'd  in  a  house  where  more  than  a  hundred 
of  thesi*  bundles  of  mortality  Wi'i'e  hani^nn^  from  the 
raftei's.  Some  were  mei'e  shii|)tdess  rolls;  others 
were  made  up  into  clumsy  ellinies,  adorned  with 
feathers,  beads,  and  belts  of  dyed  poivu[)ine-(juills. 
/Vniidst  this  tln'oni;'  of  tin'  living"  and  the  dead,  the 
priests  spent  a  nit,dit  whicb  the  imagination  and  the 
senses  cons])ire(l  to  render  ahnost  insujtj)ortable. 

At  length  the  oiliciiiting  chiefs  gave  the  word  to 
j)repare  for  tbe  ceremony.  The  relics  were  taken 
<lown,  opened  for  the  last  time,  and  the  bones  ca- 
ressed and  fondled  by  the  women  amid  paroxysms  of 
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1  Kiuieral  games  were  not  contlnoil  to  tlu'  Ilurons  and  Iroquois: 
Pt-rrot  mentions  having  seen  tiiem  among  the  Ottuwus.  An  illus- 
trated description  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lafitau. 
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lamentation.^  Then  all  the  processions  were  formed 
anew,  and,  each  bearing  its  dead,  moved  towards  the 
area  prepared  for  the  last  solemn  rites.  As  they 
reached  the  ground,  they  defiled  in  order,  each  to  a 
spot  assigned  to  it,  on  the  outer  limits  of  the  clearing. 
Here  the  hearers  of  the  dead  laid  their  bundles  on  the 
ground,  while  those  who  carried  the  funeral  gifts  out- 
spread and  displayed  them  for  the  admiration  of  the 
beholders.  Their  number  was  immense,  and  their 
value  relatively  very  great.  Among  them  were  many 
robes  of  beaver  and  other  rich  furs,  collected  and  pre- 
served for  years,  with  a  view  to  this  festival.  Fires 
were  now  lighted,  kettles  slung,  and,  around  the 
entire  circle  of  the  clearing,  the  scene  was  like  a  fair 
or  caravansary.  This  continued  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  gifts  were  repacked,  and  the 
bones  shouldered  afresh.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from 
the  chiefs,  the  crowd  ran  forward  from  every  side 
towards  the  scaffold,  like  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  a 
town,  scaled  it  by  rude  ladders  with  which  it  was 
furnished,  and  hung  their  relics  and  their  gifts  to 
the  forest  of  poles  which  surmounted  it.     Then  the 

1  "  radmiray  la  tendresse  d'vne  f emme  enuers  son  pere  et  ses 
enfans ;  elle  est  fllle  d'vn  Capitaine,  qui  est  mort  fort  age,  et  a  este 
autrefois  fort  considerable  dans  le  Pais :  elle  luy  peignoit  sa  cheue- 
lure,  elle  manioit  ses  os  les  vns  apres  les  autres,  auec  la  mesme 
affection  que  si  elle  luy  eust  voulu  rendre  la  vie ;  elle  luy  mit  aupres 
de  luy  son  AtsatoneSai,  c'est  k  dire  son  pacquet  de  buchettes  de 
Conseil,  qui  sont  tous  les  liures  et  papiers  du  Pais.  Pour  ses  petits 
enfans,  elle  leur  mit  des  brasselets  de  Pourcelaine  et  de  rassade  aux 
bras,  et  baigna  leurs  os  de  ses  larmes ;  on  ne  Ten  pouuoit  quasi 
Beparer,  mais  on  pressoit,  et  il  f allut  incontinent  partir."  —  Br^euf , 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1636, 134. 
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ladders  were  removed ;  and  a  number  of  chiefs,  stand- 
ing on  the  scaffold,  harangued  the  crowd  below, 
praising  the  dead,  and  extolling  the  gifts,  which  the 
relatives  of  the  departed  now  bestowed,  in  their 
names,  upon  their  surviving  friends. 

During  these  harangues,  other  functionaries  were 
lining  the  grave  throughout  with  ricli  robes  of 
beaver-skin.  Three  large  copper  kettles  were  next 
placed  in  the  middle,^  and  then  ensued  a  scene  of 
hideous  confusion.  The  bodies  which  had  been  left 
entire  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  flung 
in,  and  arranged  in  order  at  the  bottom  by  ten  or 
twelve  Indians  stationed  there  for  the  purpose,  amid 
the  wildest  excitement  and  the  uproar  of  many  hun- 
dred mingled  voices.  ^  When  this  part  of  the  work 
was  done,  night  was  fast  closing  in.  The  concourse 
bivouacked  around  the  clearing,  and  lighted  their 
camp-fires  under  the  brows  of  the  forest  which  hedged 
in  the  scene  of  the  dismal  solemnity.  Br^beuf  and 
his  companions  withdrew  to  the  village,  where,  an 
hour  before  dawn,  they  were  roused  by  a  clamcw' 
which  might  have  awakened  the  dead.  One  of  the 
bundles  of  bones,  tied  to  a  pole  on  the  scaffold,  had 

1  In  some  of  these  graves,  recently  discovered,  five  or  six  large 
copper  kettles  have  been  found,  in  a  position  corresponding  with 
the  account  of  Brdbeuf .  In  one,  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-six 
kettles. 

2  "  lamais  rien  ne  m'a  mieux  figure  la  confusion  qui  est  parmy 
les  damnez.  Vous  eussiez  veu  d^charger  de  tous  costez  des  corps  a 
demy  pourris,  et  de  tous  costez  on  entendoit  vn  horrible  tintaraarre 
de  voix  confuses  de  personnes  qui  parloient  et  ne  s'entendoiexjt 
pas."  —  Br^euf,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1636, 136. 
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chanced  to  fall  into  the  grave.  This  accident  had  pre- 
cipitated the  closing  act,  and  perhaps  increased  its 
frenzy.  Guided  by  the  unearthly  din,  and  the  broad 
glare  of  flames  fed  with  heaps  of  fat  pine  logs,  the 
priests  soon  reached  the  spot,  and  saw  what  seemed, 
in  their  eyes,  an  image  of  Hell.  All  around  blazed 
countless  fires,  and  the  air  resounded  with  discordant 
outcries.*  The  naked  multitude,  on,  under,  and 
around  the  scaffold,  were  flinging  the  remains  of  their 
dead,  discharged  from  their  envelopments  of  skins, 
pell-mell  into  the  pit,  where  Brdbeuf  discerned  men 
who,  as  the  ghastly  shower  fell  around  them,  arranged 
the  bones  in  their  places  with  long  poles.  All  was 
soon  over;  earth,  logs,  and  stones  were  cast  upon  the 
grave,  and  the  clamor  subsided  into  a  funereal  chant, 

—  so  dreary  and  lugubrious,  that  it  seemed  to  the 
Jesuits  the  wail  of  despairing  souls  from  the  abyss  of 
perdition.  2 

1  "  Approchans,  nous  vismes  tout  h  fait  une  image  de  I'Enfer : 
cette  grande  place  estoit  toute  remplie  de  feux  &  de  flamnies,  &  I'air 
retentissoit  de  toutes  parts  des  voix  confuses  de  ces  Barbares,"  etc. 

—  Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1636,  209  (Cramoisy), 

'^  "  Se  mirent  a  chanter,  mais  d'un  ton  si  lamentable  &  si  lugubre, 
qu'il  nous  representoit  I'horrible  tristesse  &  I'abysme  du  desespoir 
dans  lequel  sont  plongces  pour  iamais  ces  fl,rae8  raalheureuses."  — 
Ibid.,  210. 

For  other  descriptions  of  these  rites,  see  Charlevoix,  Bressani, 
Du  Creux,  and  especially  Lfifltau,  in  whose  works  they  are  illustra- 
ted with  engravings.  In  one  form  or  another,  they  were  widely 
prevalent.  Bartram  found  them  among  the  Floridian  tribes. 
Traces  of  a  similar  practice  have  been  observed  in  recent  times 
among  the  Dacotahs.  Remains  of  places  of  sepulture,  evidently  of 
kindred  origin,  have  been  found  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio.    Many  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  New 
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Such  was  the  origin  of  one  of  those  strange  sepul- 
chres which   are  the  wonder  and   perplexity  of   the 

York,  especially  near  the  river  Niagara.  (See  Squier,  Ahon'i/iunl 
Monuments  of  New  Yor/c.)  This  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Neuters.  One  of  these  deposits  is  said  to 
have  contained  tlie  bones  of  several  thousand  individuals.  Tliere 
is  a  large  mound  on  Tonawanda  Island,  said  hy  tlie  modern  Senecas 
to  be  a  Neuter  burial-place.  (See  Marshall,  Historical  Slcefrhes  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  8.)  In  Canada  West,  they  are  found  through- 
out the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Neuters,  and  are  frequent  in 
the  Huron  district. 

Dr.  Tache  writes  to  me,  —  "  I  have  inspected  sixteen  bone-pits  "  (in 
the  Huron  country),  "the  situation  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
little  pencil  map  I  send  you.  They  contain  from  six  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  skeletons  each,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  all  mixed 
together  purposeUj.  With  one  exception,  these  pits  also  contain 
pipes  of  stone  or  clay,  small  earthen  pots,  sliells,  and  wampum 
wrought  of  these  shells,  copper  ornaments,  beads  of  glass,  and  other 
trinkets.  Some  pits  contained  articles  of  copper  of  aboriginal.  Mexi- 
can fabric." 

This  remarkable  fact,  together  with  the  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  graves  of  large  conch-shells,  of  which  wampum  was  made,  and 
which  could  have  been  procured  only  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
some  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  proves  the 
extent  of  the  relations  of  traffic  by  which  certain  articles  were 
passed  from  tribe  to  tribe  over  a  vast  region.  The  transmission  of 
pipes  from  the  famous  Red  Pipe-Stone  Quarry  of  the  St.  Peter's  to 
tribes  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  is  an  analogous  modern 
instance,  though  much  less  remarkable. 

The  Tache'  Museum,  at  the  Laval  University  of  Quebec,  contains 
a  large  collection  of  remains  from  these  graves.  In  one  instance, 
the  human  bones  are  of  a  size  that  may  be  called  gigantic. 

In  nearly  every  case,  the  Huron  graves  contain  articles  of  use 
or  ornaments  of  P>uropean  workmanship.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  nation  itself,  or  its  practice  of  inhumation,  does 
not  date  back  to  a  period  long  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  French. 

The  Northern  Algonquins  had  also  a  solemn  Feast  of  the  Dead  ; 
but  it  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hurons.  See  the  very 
curious  account  of  it  by  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1642,  94, 
9§. 
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modern    settler    in    the    abandoned    forests  of    the 
Hurons. 

The  priests  were  soon  to  witness  another  and  a 
more  terrible  rite,  yet  one  in  which  they  found  a  con- 
solation, since  it  signalized  the  saving  of  a  soul,  — 
the  snatching  from  perdition  of  one  of  that  dreaded 
race,  into  whose  very  midst  they  hoped,  with  devoted 
daring,  to  bear  hereafter  the  cross  of  salvation.  A 
band  of  Huron  warriors  had  surprised  a  small  party 
of  Iroquois,  killed  several,  and  captured  the  rest. 
One  of  the  prisoners  was  led  in  triumph  to  a  village 
where  the  priests  then  were.  He  had  suffered 
greatly ;  his  hands,  especially,  were  frightfully  lacer- 
ated. Now,  however,  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  kindness.  "Take  courage,"  said  a  chief, 
addressing  him;  "you  are  among  friends."  The 
best  food  was  prepared  for  him,  and  his  captors  vied 
with  each  other  in  offices  of  good-will.^  He  had  been 
given,  according  to  Indian  custom,  to  a  warrior  who 
had  lost  a  near  relative  in  battle,  and  the  captive  was 
supposed  to  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  slain.  His 
actual  doom  was,  however,  not  for  a  moment  in 
doubt.  The  Huron  received  him  affectionately,  and, 
having  seated  him  in  his  lodge,  addressed  him  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  kindness.  "My  nephew,  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  coming,  I  was  very  glad,  think- 
ing that  you  would  remain  with  me  to  take  the  place 

1  This  pretended  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  a  prisoner  destined 
to  the  torture  was  not  exceptional.  The  Hurons  sometimes  even 
supplied  their  intended  victim  with  a  temporary  wife. 
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of  him  I  have  lost.  But  now  that  I  see  your  condi- 
tion, and  your  hands  crushed  and  torn  so  that  you 
will  never  use  them,  I  change  my  mind.  Therefore 
take  courage,  and  prepare  to  die  to-night  like  a  brave 


»» 


man. 

The  prisoner  coolly  asked  what  should  be  the  man- 
ner of  his  death. 

"By  fire,"  was  the  reply. 

"It  is  well,"  returned  the  Iroquois. 

Meanwhile,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Huron,  in  whose 
place  the  prisoner  was  to  have  been  adopted,  brought 
him  a  dish  of  food,  and,  her  eyes  flowing  with  tears, 
placed  it  before  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  tender- 
ness; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  warrior  brought 
him  a  pipe,  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and 
fanned  him  with  a  fan  of  feathers. 

About  noon,  he  gave  his  farewell  feast,  after  the 
custom  of  those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  All  were  welcome  to  this  strange 
banquet;  and  when  the  company  were  gathered,  the 
host  addressed  them  in  a  loud,  firm  voice:  "My 
brothers,  I  am  about  to  die.  Do  your  worst  to  me. 
I  do  not  fear  torture  or  death."  Some  of  those  pres- 
ent seemed  to  have  visitings  of  real  compassion ;  and 
a  woman  asked  the  priests  if  it  would  be  wrong  to 
kill  him,  and  thus  save  him  from  the  fire. 

The  Jesuits  had  from  the  first  lost  no  opportunity 
of  accosting  him;  while  he,  grateful  for  a  genuine 
kindness  amid  the  cruel  hypocrisy  that  surrounded 
bim,   gave  them  an  attentive   ear,    till    at  length, 
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satisfied  with  his  cinswei's,  tliey  baptized  liim. 
His  otornal  bliss  secure,  all  else  was  as  nothinj^; 
and  th(!y  awaited  tlie  issue  with  some  degree  of 
composure. 

A  crow<l  had  gatluu-ed  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns,  and  after  nightfall  the  presiding  chief  har- 
angued them,  exhorting  them  to  act  their  parts  well 
in  the  approaching  sacrifice,  since  they  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  Sun  and  the  God  of  War.*  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  scene  that  ensued.  It  took 
place  in  the  lodge  of  the  great  war-chief,  Atsan. 
Eleven  fires  blazed  on  the  ground,  along  the  middle 
of  this  capacious  dwelling.  The  platforms  on  each 
side  were  closely  packed  with  spectators;  and,  Ije- 
twixt  these  and  the  fires,  the  younger  warriors  stood 
in  lines,  each  bearing  lighted  pine-knots  or  rolls  of 
birch-bark.  The  heat,  the  smoke,  the  glare  of  flames, 
the  wild  yells,  contorted  visages,  and  furious  gestures 
of  these  human  devils,  as  their  victim,  goaded  by 
their  torches,  bounded  through  the  fires  again  and 
again,  from  end  to  end  of  the  house,  transfixed  the 
priests  with  horror.  But  when,  as  day  dawned,  the 
last  spark  of  life  had  fled,  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  faith  that  the  tortured  wretch  had  found  his 
rest  at  last  in  Paradise. ^ 


1  Areskoui  (see  Introduction).  He  was  often  regarded  as  iden- 
tical witli  the  Sun.  The  semi-sacriflcial  character  of  the  torture  in 
this  case  is  also  shown  by  the  injunction,  "  que  pour  ceste  nuict  on 
n'allast  point  folastrer  dans  les  hois."  —  Le  Mercier,  Relation  dex 
Hurons,  1637,  114. 

2  Le  Mercier's  long  and  minute  account  of  the  torture  of  this 
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prisoner  is  too  revoltinp;  to  be  dwelt  upon.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  features  of  tlie  scene  was  tlio  alternation  of  raillery 
and  ironical  coniplinient  which  attended  it  throu^^hout,  as  well 
as  the  pains  taken  to  preserve  life  and  consciousness  in  tiie  vic- 
tim as  long  as  possible.  Portions  of  his  ilesh  were  afterwards 
devoured. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1636,  1637. 

THE  HURON  AND  THE  JESUIT, 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Mission.  —  Sickness  of  the  Priests. — The 
Pest  amono  the  Hitrons.  —  The  Jesuit  on  his  Rounds. — 
Efforts  at  Conversion.  —  Priests  and  Sorcerers.  —  The 
Man-Devii,. — The  Magician's  Prescription.  —  Indian  Doc- 
tors AND  Patients.  —  Covert  Baptisms.  —  Self-Devotion  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Meanwhile,  from  Old  France  to  New  came  suc- 
cors and  reinforcements  to  the  missions  of  the  forest. 
More  Jesuits  crossed  the  sea  to  urge  on  the  work  of 
conversion.  These  were  no  stern  exiles,  seeking  on 
barbarous  shores  an  asylum  for  a  persecuted  faith. 
Rank,  wealth,  power,  and  royalty  itself  smiled  on 
their  enterprise,  and  bade  them  God-speed.  Yet, 
withal,  a  fervor  more  intense,  a  self-abnegation  more 
complete,  a  self-devotion  more  constant  and  enduring 
will  scarcely  find  its  record  on  the  page  of  human 
history. 

Holy  Mother  Church,  linked  in  sordid  wedlock  to 
governments  and  thrones,  numbered  among  her  ser- 
vants a  host  of  the  worldly  and  the  proud,  whose  ser- 
vice of  God  was  but  the  service  of  themselves,  —  and 
many,  too,  who,  in  the  sophistry  of  the  human  heart, 
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thought  themselves  true  soldiers  of  Heaven,  while 
earthly  pride,  interest,  and  passion  were  the  life- 
springs  of  their  zeal.  This  mighty  Chuieh  of  Home, 
in  her  imposing  mareh  along  the  high  road  of  iiistory, 
heralded  as  infallible  and  divine,  astounds  the  gazing 
world  with  pi'odigies  of  eontradiction,  —  now  tlie 
[)rotector  of  the  o})pressed,  now  the  right  arm  of 
tyrants;  now  Ineathing  eharity  and  love,  now  dark 
with  the  passions  of  Hell ;  now  beaming  with  celes- 
tial truth,  now  masked  in  hypocrisy  and  lies ;  now  a 
virgin,  now  a  harlot;  an  imperial  queen,  and  a  tin- 
selled actress.  Clearly,  she  is  of  earth,  not  of 
heaven;  and  her  transcendently  dramatic  life  is  a 
type  of  the  good  and  ill,  the  baseness  and  nobleness, 
the  foulness  and  purity,  the  love  and  hate,  the  pride, 
passion,  truth,  falsehood,  fierceness,  and  tenderness, 
that  battle  in  the  restless  heart  of  man. 

It  was  her  nobler  and  purer  part  that  gave  life  to 
the  early  missions  of  New  France.  That  gloomy 
wilderness,  those  hordes  of  savages,  had  nothing  to 
tempt  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  grasping,  or  the 
indolent.  Obscure  toil,  solitude,  privation,  hardship, 
and  death  were  to  be  the  missionary's  portion.  He 
who  set  sail  for  the  country  of  the  Hurons  left  behind 
him  the  world  and  all  its  prizes.  True,  he  acted 
under  orders,  —  obedient,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  word 
of  command;  but  the  astute  Society  of  Jesus  knew 
its  members,  weighed  each  in  the  balance,  gave  each 
his  fitting  task;  and  when  the  word  was  passed  to 
embark  for  New  France,  it  was  but  the  response  to  a 
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secret  longing  of  the  fervent  heart.  Tlie  letters  of 
the.so  priests,  departing  for  tlie  scene  of  their  labors, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  entiiusiastiu  exaltation,  wliich,  to  a 
colder  natnre  ami  a  colder  faith,  may  sometimes  seem 
overstrained,  but  which  is  in  no  way  dispro[)ortionate 
to  the  vjustiicss  of  llic  effort  and  tiie  sacritice  de- 
manded of  them.' 

All  turned  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  mission 
of  the  Hurons;  for  here  the  largest  harvest  promised 
to  repay  their  labor,  and  here  hardshii)S  and  dangers 
most  abounded.      Two  Jesuits,   Pijart  and  Le  Mer- 

'  Tilt'  following  are  passiiiges  from  letters  of  niiMsionaries  at  this 
time.     See  "  Divers  Sentiniens,"  api)en(Ieil  to  the  Jiclutiou  of  lOJJG. 

"On  ilit  que  les  premiers  (|ui  foiideut  les  Kglises  d'onlinaire  sont 
eainets :  eette  penwee  la'attiudrit  si  fort  le  cusur,  que  quo}' que  ie 
nie  voye  iey  fort  inutile  duns  eeste  fortune'e  Nouuelle  France,  si 
faut-il  que  i'auoiie  que  ie  ne  me  svaurois  defendre  d'vne  pensee  qui 
me  presse  le  cojur:  CiiinO  Impiudi,  ct  superiiiiixiidi  /irt>  vohis,  Paiiurc 
Nouuelle  France,  ie  desire  me  sacrifler  pour  ton  bien,  et  quand  il 
me  deuroit  couster  mille  vies,  moyennant  que  ie  puisse  aider  h,  sauuer 
vne  seule  anie,  ie  seray  trop  heureux,  et  ma  vie  tres  bien  employee." 

"Ma  consolation  pariny  les  Ilurons,  c'est  que  tons  les  iours  ie  me 
confesse,  et  puis  ie  dis  la  Messe,  comnie  si  ie  deuois  prendre  le 
Viatique  et  mourlr  ce  iour  Ik,  et  ie  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  puisse  mieux 
viure,  ny  auec  plus  de  satisfaction  et  de  courage,  et  mesme  de 
merites,  que  viure  en  un  lieu,  oil  on  pense  pouuoir  mourir  tons  les 
iours,  et  auoir  la  deuise  de  S.  Paul,  Qnutldie  moriur, /nitres,  etc.  nies 
freres,  ie  fais  estat  de  mourir  tons  les  iours." 

"  Que  ne  void  la  Nouuelle  France  que  par  les  yeux  de  chair  et  de 
nature,  il  n'y  void  que  des  bois  et  des  croix ;  mais  qui  les  considere 
auec  les  yeux  de  la  grace  et  d'vne  bonne  vocation,  il  n'y  void  que 
Dieu,  les  vertus  et  les  graces,  et  on  y  trouue  tant  et  de  si  solides 
consolations,  que  si  ie  pouuois  acheter  la  Nouuelle  France,  en  don- 
nant  tout  le  Paradis  Terrestre,  certainement  ie  I'acheterois.  Mon 
Dieu,  qu'il  fait  bon  estre  au  lieu  ou  Dieu  nous  a  mis  de  sa  grace ! 
veritablement  i'ay  trouu^  icy  ee  que  i'auois  espere,  vn  cceur  selon 
le  coeur  de  Dieu,  qui  ne  cherche  que  Dieu." 
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cior,  liad  boon  Hont  thither  in  li).*]/);  iind  in  midsnin- 
niLM"  of  the  next  your  tiiroo  more  arrived, — .loonies, 
( 'hiiteliiin,  und  fJjiiiiier.  When,  alter  their  \on^  an«l 
lonely  jonriiey,  tii(\y  rea(in'(l  Ihonatiria  one  by  on**, 
they  were  received  by  tiicir  bit'thrcn  with  scanty  fare 
indeed,  bnt  with  a  fervor  of  affectionate  welcome 
which  more  than  made  amends;  for  among  these 
priests,  united  in  a  eonnnnnity  <)f  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm, there  was  far  more  than  the  genial  comradeshij) 
(»f  men  joinjMl  in  a  (ronnnon  enterprise  of  sldf-devotion 
and  peril.'  On  their  way,  they  had  met  Daniel  anil 
Davost  descending  to  Quebec,  to  establish  there  a 
seminary  of  Huron  children, — a  project  long  cher- 
ished by  Brdbeuf  and  his  t;ompanions. 

Scarcely  had  the  new-comers  arrived,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  a  cijntagions  fever,  which  turned 
their  mission-house  into  a  hospital.  Jogues,  Garnier, 
and  Chatelain  fell  ill  in  turn;  and  two  of  their  domes- 
tics also  were  soon  prostrated,  though  the  only  one  of 
the  number  who  could  hunt  fortunately  escaped. 
Those  who  remained  in  health  attended  the  sick,  and 
the  sufferers  vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  often 
beyond  their  strength  to  relieve  their  companions  in 
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*  "  le  luy  preparay  de  ce  que  nous  auions,  pour  le  receuoir,  mais 
quel  festin !  vne  poignee  tie  petit  poisson  see  auee  vn  peu  de  fariiie  ; 
i'enuoyay  cherelier  quelques  nouueaux  espies,  que  nous  luy  flsnies 
rostir  k  la  fayon  du  pays  ;  mais  il  est  vray  que  dans  son  coeur  et  k 
I'entendre,  il  ne  fit  iamais  nieilleure  ehere.  La  ioye  qui  se  ressent 
a  ees  entreueues  semble  estre  quelque  image  du  contentement  des 
bien-heureux  k  leur  arriu^e  dans  le  Ciel,  tant  elle  est  pleine  de 
suauit^."  —  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637,  106. 
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misfortune.^  The  disease  in  no  case  proved  fatal; 
but  scarcely  had  health  begun  to  return  to  their 
household,  when  an  unforeseen  calamity  demanded 
the  exertion  of  all  their  energies. 

The  pestilence,  which  for  two  years  past  had  from 
time  to  time  visited  the  Huron  towns,  now  returned 
with  tenfold  violence,  and  with  it  soon  appeared  a 
new  and  fearful  scourge,  —  the  small-pox.  Terror 
was  universal.  The  contagion  increased  as  autumn 
advanced;  and  when  winter  came,  far  from  ceasing, 
as  the  priests  had  hoped,  its  ravages  were  appalling. 
The  season  of  Huron  festivity  was  turned  to  a  season 
of  mourning;  and  such  was  the  despondency  and  dis- 
may, that  suicide  became  frequent.  The  Jesuits, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  journeyed  in  the  depth  of  winter 
from  village  to  village,  ministering  to  the  sick,  and 
seeking  to  commend  their  religious  teachings  by  their 
efforts  to  relieve  bodily  distress.  Happily,  perhaps, 
for  their  patients,  they  had  no  medicine  but  a  little 
senna.  A  few  raisins  were  left,  however;  and  one 
or  two  of  these,  with  a  spoonful  of  sweetened  water, 
were  always  eagerly  accepted  by  the  sufferers,  who 
thought  them  endowed  with  some  mysterious  and 
sovereign  efficacy.  No  house  was  left  unvisited.  As 
the  missionary,  physician  at  once  to  body  and  soul, 
entered  one  of  these  smoky  dens,  he  saw  the  inmates, 
their  heads  muffled  in  their  robes  of  skins,  seated 
around  the  fires  in  silent  dejection.     Everywhere  was 
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1  Lettre  de  Brebeufau  T.  R.  P,  Mutio  Vitelleschi,  20  Mai,  1637,  in 
Carayon,  157.    Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  ilurons,  1837, 120, 123. 
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heard  the  wail  of  sick  and  dying  children ;  and  on  or 
under  the  platforms  at  the  sides  of  the  house  crouched 
squalid  men  and  women,  in  all  the  stages  of  the  dis- 
temper. The  Father  approached,  made  inquiries, 
spoke  words  of  kindness,  administered  his  harmless 
remedies,  or  offered  a  bowl  of  broth  made  from  game 
brought  in  by  the  Frenchman  who  hunted  for  the 
mission.  1  The  body  cared  for,  he  next  addressed 
himself  to  the  soul.  "This  life  is  short,  and  very 
miserable.  It  matters  little  whether  we  live  or  die." 
The  patient  remained  silent,  or  grumbled  his  dissent. 
The  Jesuit,  after  enlarging  for  a  time,  in  broken 
Huron,  on  the  brevity  and  nothingness  of  mortal 
weal  or  woe,  passed  next  to  the  joys  of  Heaven  and 
the  pains  of  Hell,  which  he  set  forth  with  his  best 
rhetoric.  His  pictures  of  infernal  fires  and  torturing 
devils  were  readily  comprehended,  if  the  listener  had 
consciousness  enough  to  comprehend  anything;  but 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  French  Para- 
dise, he  was  slow  of  conviction.  "I  wish  to  go 
where  my  relations  and  ancestors  have  gone,"  was  a 
common  reply.  "  Heaven  is  a  good  place  for  French- 
men," said  another;  "but  I  wish  to  be  among  In- 
dians, for  the  French  will  give  me  nothing  to  eat 
when  I  get  there.  "2     Often  the  patient  was  stolidly 
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1  Game  waa  so  scarce  in  the  Huron  country  that  it  was  greatly 
prized  as  a  luxury.  Le  Mercier  speaks  of  an  Indian,  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  walked  twelve  miles  to  taste  the  wild-fowl  killed  by  the 
French  hunter.  The  ordinary  food  was  corn,  beans,  pun  kins,  and 
fish. 

2  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  convince  the  Indians  that  there  waa 
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silent;  sometimes  he  was  hopelessly  perverse  and  con' 
tradictory.  Again,  Nature  triumphed  over  Grace. 
"Which  will  you  choose,"  demanded  the  priest  of  a 
dying  woman,  "Heaven  or  Hell?"  "Hell,  if  my 
children  are  there,  as  you  say,"  returned  the  mother. 
"Do  they  hunt  in  Heaven,  or  make  war,  or  go  to 
feasts?"  asked  an  anxious  inquirer.  "Oh,  no!" 
replied  the  Father.  "Then,"  returned  the  querist, 
"I  will  not  go.  It  is  not  good  to  be  lazy."  But 
above  all  other  obstacles  was  the  dread  of  starvation 
in  the  regions  of  the  blest.  Nor,  when  the  dying 
Indian  had  been  induced  at  last  to  express  a  desire 
for  Paradise,  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  bring  him  to  a 
due  contrition  for  his  sins ;  for  he  would  deny  with 
indignation  that  he  had  ever  committed  any.  When 
at  length,  as  sometimes  happened,  all  these  difficul- 
ties gave  way,  and  the  patient  had  been  brought  to 
what  seemed  to  his  instructor  a  fitting  frame  for  bap- 
tism, the  priest,  with  contentment  at  his  heart, 
brought  water  in  a  cup  or  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
touched  his  forehead  with  the  mystic  drop,  and 
snatched  him  from  an  eternity  of  woe.  But  the  con- 
vert, even  after  his  baptism,  did  not  always  manifest 
a  satisfactory  spiritual  condition.  "Why  did  you 
baptize  that  Iroquois?"  asked  one  of  the  dying  neo- 
phytes, speaking  of  the  prisoner  recently  tortured; 

but  one  God  for  themselves  and  the  whites.  The  proposition  was 
met  by  such  arguments  as  this :  "  If  we  had  been  of  one  Father,  we 
should  know  how  to  make  knives  and  coats  as  well  as  you."  —  Le 
Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637,  147. 
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"  he  will  get  to  Heaven  before  us,  and,  when  he  sees 
us  coming,  he  will  drive  us  out."^ 

Thus  did  these  worthy  priests,  too  conscientious  to 
let  these  unfortunates  die  in  peace,  follow  them  with 
benevolent  persecutions  to  the  hour  of  their  death. 

It  was  clear  to  the  Fathers  that  their  ministrations 
were  valued  solely  because  their  religion  was  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  a  "medicine,"  or  charm,  effica- 
cious against  famine,  disease,  and  death.  They 
themselves,  indeed,  firmly  believed  that  saints  and 
angels  were  always  at  hand  with  temporal  succors  for 
the  faithful.  At  their  intercession,  St.  Joseph  had 
interposed  to  procure  a  happy  delivery  to  a  squaw  in 
protracted  pains  of  childbirth  ;2  and  they  never 
doubted  that,  in  the  hour  of  need,  the  celestial 
powers  would  confound  the  unbeliever  with  interven- 
tion direct  and  manifest.  At  the  town  of  Wenrio, 
the  people,  after  trying  in  vain  all  the  feasts,  dances, 
and  preposterous  ceremonies  by  which  their  medicine- 
men sought  to  stop  the  pest,  resolved  to  essay  the 
"medicine"  of  the  French,  and,  to  that  end,  called 
the  priests  to  a  council.  "What  must  we  do,  that 
your  God  may  take  pity  on  us?"  Brdbeuf's  answer 
was  uncompromising :  — 

"Believe  in  Him;  keep  His  commandments;  ab- 
jure your  faith  in  dreams ;  take  but  one  wife,  and  be 
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^  Most  of  the  above  traits  are  drawn  from  Le  Mercier's  report 
of  1637.    The  rest  are  from  Brebeuf. 

'^  Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Hiirons,  1030,  89.  Another  woman  was 
delivered  on  toucliing  a  relic  of  St.  Ignatius.    Ibid.,  90. 
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true  to  her;  give  up  your  superstitious  feasts;  re- 
nounce your  assemblies  of  debaucheiy ;  eat  no  human 
tiesli ;  never  give  feasts  to  demons ;  and  make  a  vow, 
that,    if   God  will  deliver   you  from  this   pest,   you 

will  build  a  chapel  to   offer  Him  thanksgiving  and 

"  1 
praise.    ^ 

The  terms  were  too  hard.  They  would  fain  bar- 
gain to  be  let  off  with  building  the  chapel  alone ;  but 
Br^beuf  would  bate  them  nothing,  and  the  council 
broke  up  in  despair. 

At  Ossossand,  a  few  miles  distant,  the  people,  in  a 
frenzy  of  terror,  accepted  the  conditions,  and  prom- 
ised to  renounce  their  superstitions  and  reform  their 
manners.  It  was  a  labor  of  Hercules,  a  cleansing  of 
Augean  stables ;  but  the  scared  savages  were  ready  to 
make  any  promise  that  might  stay  the  pestilence. 
One  of  their  principal  sorcerers  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  through  the  streets  of  the  town  that  the  God  of 
the  French  was  their  master,  and  that  thenceforth  all 
must  live  according  to  His  will.  "What  consola- 
tion," exclaims  Le  Mercier,  "to  see  God  glorified  by 
the  lips  of  an  imp  of  Satan!  "^ 

Their  joy  was  short.  The  proclamation  was  on  the 
twelfth  of  December.  On  the  twenty-first,  a  noted 
sorcerer  came  to  Ossossand.  He  was  of  a  dwarfish, 
hump-backed  figure,  —  most  rare  among  this  sym- 
metrical people,  —  with  a  vicious  face,  and  a  dress 
consisting  of  a  torn  and  shabby  robe  of  beaver-skin. 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637, 114, 116  (Cramoisy). 
•^  Ibid.,  127, 128  (Cramoisy). 
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Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when,  with  ten  or  twelve 
other  savages,  he  ensconced  himself  in  a  kennel  of 
bark  made  for  the  occasion.  In  the  midst  were 
placed  several  stones,  heated  red-hot.  On  these  the 
sorcerer  threw  tobacco,  producing  a  stifling  fumiga- 
tion ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  for  a  full  half-hour,  he 
sang,  at  the  top  of  his  throat,  those  boastful,  yet 
meaningless,  rhapsodies  of  which  Indian  magical 
songs  are  composed.  Then  came  a  grand  "  medicine- 
feast;  "  and  the  disappointed  Jesuits  saw  plainly  that 
the  objects  of  their  spiritual  care,  unwilling  to  throw 
away  any  chance  of  cure,  were  bent  on  invoking  aid 
from  God  and  the  Devil  at  once. 

The  hump-backed  sorcerer  became  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Fathers,  who  more  than  half  believed  his 
own  account  of  his  origin.  He  was,  he  said,  not  a 
man,  but  an  oH,  —  a  spirit,  or,  as  the  priests  rendered 
it,  a  demon,  —  and  had  dwelt  with  other  ohies  under 
the  earth,  when  the  whim  seized  him  to  become  a 
man.  Therefore  he  ascended  to  the  upper  world,  in 
company  with  a  female  spirit.  They  hid  beside  a 
path,  and,  when  they  saw  a  woman  passing,  they 
entered  her  womb.  After  a  time  they  were  born, 
but  not  until  the  male  oTci  had  quarrelled  with  and 
strangled  his  female  companion,  who  came  dead  into 
the  world.  ^  The  character  of  the  sorcerer  seems  to 
have  comported  reasonably  well  with  this  story  of  his 
origin.     He  pretended  to  have  an  absolute  control 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637,  72  (Cramoisy).  This 
"  petit  sorcier  "  is  often  mentioned  elsewhere. 
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over  the  pestilence,  and  his  prescriptions  were  scru- 
pulously followed. 

He  had  several  conspicuous  rivals,  hesides  a  host 
of   humbler  competitors.      One   of   these    magician- 
doctors,  who  was  nearly  blind,  made  for  himself  a 
kennel  at  the  end  of  his  house,  where  he  fasted  for 
seven  days.^     On  the  sixth  day  the  spirits  appeared, 
and,  among  other  revelations,  told  him  that  the  dis- 
ease could  be  frightened  away  by  means  of  images  of 
straw,   like  scarecrows,   placed   on   the   tops  of  the 
houses.     Within    forty-eight    hours    after    this   an- 
nouncement, the  roofs  of  Onnentisati  and  the  neigh- 
boring villages  were  covered  with  an  army  of  these 
effigies.     The  Indians  tried  to  persuade  the  Jesuits 
to  put  them  on   the   mission-house;   but  the  priests 
replied,  that  the  cross  before  their  door  was  a  better 
protector ;  and,  for  further  security,  they  set  another 
on  their  roof,  declaring  that  they  would  rely  on  it  to 
save  them  from  infection. ^     The  Indians,    on  their 
part,  anxious  that  their  scarecrows  should   do  their 
office  well,   addressed  them  in  loud  harangues  and 
burned  offerings  of  tobacco  to  them.^ 

There  was  another  sorcerer,  whose  medical  practice 
was  so  extensive,  that,  unable  to  attend  to  all  his 
patients,  he  sent  substitutes  to  the  surrounding 
towns,  first  imparting  to  them  his  own  mysterious 

1  See  Introduction. 

2  "  Qu'en  vertu  de  ce  signe  nous  ne  redoutions  point  les  demons, 
et  esperions  que  Dieu  pre  ierueroit  nostre  petite  maison  de  cette 
maladie  contagieuse."  —  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637, 150. 

8  Ibid.,  167. 
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power.  One  of  these  deputies  came  to  Ossossand 
while  the  priests  were  there.  The  principal  house 
was  thronged  with  expectant  savages,  anxiously  wait- 
ing his  arrival.  A  chief  carried  before  him  a  kettle 
of  mystic  water,  with  which  the  envoy  sprinkled  the 
company,^  at  the  same  time  fanning  them  with  the 
wing  of  a  wild  turkey.  Then  came  a  grand  medicine- 
feast,  followed  by  a  medicine-dance  of  women. 

Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pest; 
but  the  greater  number  were  agreed  that  it  was  a 
malignant  oki^  who  came  from  Lake  Huron. ^  As  it 
was  of  the  last  moment  to  conciliate  or  frighten  him, 
no  means  to  these  ends  were  neglected.  Feasts  were 
held  for  him,  at  which,  to  do  him  honor,  each  guest 
gorged  himself  like  a  vulture.  A  mystic  fraternity 
danced  with  firebrands  in  their  mouths;  while  other 
dancers  wore  masks,  and  pretended  to  be  hump- 
backed. Tobacco  was  burned  to  the  Demon  of  the 
Pest,  no  less  than  to  the  scarecrows  which  were  to 
frighten  him.    A  chief  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  house, 


ti 


1  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  holy  water  of  the 
French.  Le  Mercier  says  that  a  Huron  who  had  been  to  Quebec 
once  asked  him  the  use  of  the  vase  of  water  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel.  The  priest  told  him  that  it  was  "  to  frighten  away  tlie 
devils."    On  this,  he  begged  earnestly  to  have  some  of  it. 

^  Many  believed  that  the  country  was  bewitched  by  wicked  sor- 
cerers, one  of  whom,  it  was  said,  had  been  seen  at  night  roaming 
around  the  villages,  vomiting  fire.  (Le  Mercier,  Rrlation  des  Hurons, 
1637,  134.)  This  superstition  of  sorcerers  vomiting  fire  was  com- 
mon among  the  Iroquois  of  New  York.  Others  held  that  a  sister  of 
iltienne  Brule  caused  the  evil,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her 
brother,  murdered  some  years  before.  She  was  said  to  have  been 
seen  flying  over  the  country,  breathing  forth  pestilence. 
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and  shouted  to  the  invisible  monster,  "If  you  want 
flesh,  go  to  our  enemies,  go  to  the  Iroquois!"  — 
while,  to  add  terror  to  persuasion,  tlie  crowd  in  the 
dwelling  below  yelled  with  all  the  force  of  their  lungs, 
and  beat  furiously  with  sticks  on  the  walls  of  bark. 

Besides  these  public  efforts  to  stay  the  pestilence, 
the  sufferers,  each  for  himself,  had  their  own  meth- 
ods of  cure,  dictated  by  dreams  or  prescribed  by  estab- 
lished usage.  Thus  two  of  the  priests,  entering  a 
house,  saw  a  sick  man  crouched  in  a  corner,  while 
near  him  sat  three  friends.  Before  each  of  these  was 
placed  a  huge  portion  of  food,  —  enough,  the  witness 
declares,  for  four,  —  and  though  all  were  gorged  to 
suffocation,  with  starting  eyeballs  and  distended 
veins,  they  still  held  stanchly  to  their  task,  resolved 
at  all  costs  to  devour  the  whole,  in  order  to  cure  the 
patient,  who  meanwhile  ceased  not,  in  feeble  tones,  to 
praise  their  exertions,  and  implore  them  to  persevere. ^ 

Turning  from  these  eccentricities  of  the  "noble 
savage  "  ^  to  the  zealots  who  were  toiling,  according 

1  "  En  fin  il  leur  fallut  rendre  gorge,  ce  qu'ils  firent  h.  diuerses 
reprises,  ne  laissants  pas  pour  cela  de  continuer  a  vuider  leur  plat." 
—  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Huroiis,  1637,  142.  This  beastly  super- 
stition exists  in  some  tribes  at  the  present  day.  A  kindred  super- 
stition once  fell  under  the  writer's  notice,  in  the  case  of  a  wounded 
Indian,  who  begged  of  every  one  he  met  to  drink  a  large  bowl  of 
water,  in  order  that  he,  the  Indian,  might  be  cured. 

2  In  the  midst  of  these  absurdities  we  iind  recorded  one  of  the 
best  traits  of  the  Indian  character.  At  Ihonatiria,  a  house  occu- 
pied by  a  family  of  orphan  children  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
leaving  the  inmates  destitute.  The  villagers  united  to  aid  them. 
Each  contributed  eoiuething,  and  they  were  soon  better  provided 
for  than  before. 
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to  their  light,  to  snatch  liini  from  the  chitch  of  Satan, 
we  see  the  irrepressible  Jesuits  roaming  from  town  to 
town  in  restless  quest  of  subjects  for  baptism.  In 
the  case  of  adults,  they  thought  some  little  prepara- 
tion essential;  but  their  efforts  to  this  entl,  even  with 
the  aid  of  St.  Joseph,  whom  they  constantly  invoked,^ 
were  not  always  successful;  and,  cheaply  as  they 
offered  salvation,  they  sometimes  failed  to  find  a 
purchaser.  With  infants,  however,  a  simple  drop  of 
water  sufficed  for  the  transfer  from  a  j)rospective  Hell 
to  an  assured  Paradise.  The  Indians,  who  at  fn-st 
had  sought  baptism  as  a  cure,  now  began  to  regard  it 
as  a  cause  of  death;  and  when  the  priest  entered  a 
lodge  where  a  sick  child  lay  in  extremity,  the  scowl- 
ing parents  watched  him  with  jealous  distrust,  lest 
unawares  the  deadly  drop  should  be  applied.  The 
Jesuits  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  Father  Le 
Mercier  will  best  tell  his  own  story :  — 

"On  the  third  of  May,  Father  Pierre  Pijart  bap- 
tized at  Anonatea  a  little  child  two  months  old,  in 
manifest  danger  of  death,  without  being  seen  by  the 
parents,  who  would  not  give  their  consent.  This  is 
the  device  which  he  used.     Our  sugar  does  wonders 

1  "C'est  nostre  refuge  ordinaire  en  semblables  nccessitez,  et 
d'ordinaire  auec  tels  succez,  que  nous  auons  aujet  d'en  benir  Dieu  k 
iamais,  qui  nous  fait  cognoistrc  en  cette  barbarle  le  credit  de  ce  S. 
Patriarche  aupres  de  son  infinie  niisericorde."  —  Le  Mcrcicr,  Relation 
des  Hnrons,  16;]7, 153.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  at  Onnentisati, "  Dieu 
nous  inspira  de  luy  vouiir  quelques  Messes  en  I'honneur  de  S.  Joseph." 
The  effect  was  prompt.  In  half  an  hour  the  woman  was  ready  for 
baptism.  On  the  same  page  we  have  another  subject  secured  to 
Heaven,"  sans  doute  par  les  merites  du  glorieux  Patriarche  S.Joseph." 
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for  us.     He  pretended  to  make  the  child  drink  a  little 

sugared  water,  and  at  the  same  time  dipped  a  finger 

in  it.     As  the  father  of  the  infant  liegan  to  suspect 

something,  and  called  out  to  him  not  to  l)aptize  it,  he 

gave  the  spoon  to  a  woman  who  was  near,  and  said 

to  her,    'Give  it  to  him  yourself.'     She  approached 

and  found   the  child  asleep;  and  at  the  same  time 

Father  Pijart,   under  pretence  of  seeing  if  he  was 

really  asleep,   touched  his   face  with  his  wet  finger, 

and  baptized  him.     At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 

he  went  to  Heaven. 

"Some  days  l)efore,  the  missionary  had   used  the 

same  device  (industrie)  for  baptizing  a  little  boy  six 

or  seven  years  old.     His  father,  who  was  very  sick, 

had  several  times  refused  to  receive  baptism;   and 

when  asked  if  he  would  not  be  glad  to  have  his  son 

baptized,   he  had   answered,    No.      'At  least,'  said 

Father  Pijart,  '  you  will  not  object  to  my  giving  him 

a  little  sugar.'     'No;  but  you  must  not  baptize  him.' 

The  missionary  gave  it  to  him  once ;  then  again ;  and 

at  the  third  spoonful,  before  he  had  put  the  sugar 

into  the  water,  he  let  a  drop  of  it  fall  on  the  child,  at 

the  same  time  pronouncing  the  sacramental  words. 

A  little  girl,   who  was  looking  at  him,   cried  out, 

'  Father,  he  is  baptizing  him ! '     The  child's  father 

was  much  disturbed ;  but  the  missionary  said  to  him, 

*  Did  you  not  see  that  I  was  giving  him  sugar  ? '    The 

child  died  soon  aft«r;  but  God  showed  His  grace  to 

the  father,  who  is  now  in  perfect  health."  ^ 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637,  165.    Various  other 
cases  of  the  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  Relation. 
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That  equivocal  morality,  hished  by  th«^  withering 
satire  of  Pascal,  —  a  morality  built  on  the  doctrine 
that  all  means  are  permissible  for  saving  souls  from 
perdition,  and  that  sin  itself  is  no  sin  when  its  object 
is  the  "greater  glory  of  God," — ^  found  far  less  scope 
in  the  rude  wilderness  of  the  Ilurons  than  among  the 
interests,  amlntions,  and  passions  of  civilized  life. 
Nor  were  these  men,  chosen  from  the  purest  of  their 
Order,  personally  well  titted  to  illustrate  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  elastic  system.  Yet  now  and  then,  by 
the  light  of  their  own  writings,  we  may  observe  that 
the  teachings  of  the  school  of  Loyola  had  not  been 
wholly  without  effect  in  the  formation  of  their  ethics. 

But  when  we  see  them,  in  the  gloomy  February  of 
1637,  and  the  gloomier  months  that  followed,  toiling 
on  foot  from  one  infected  town  to  another,  wading 
through  the  sodden  snow,  under  the  bare  and  drip- 
ping forests,  drenched  with  incessant  rains,  till  they 
descried  at  length  through  the  storm  the  clustered 
dwellings  of  some  barbarous  hamlet,  —  when  we  see 
them  entering,  one  after  another,  these  wretched 
abodes  of  misery  and  darkness,  and  all  for  one  sole 
end,  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying,  we  may 
smile  at  the  futility  of  the  object,  but  we  must  needs 
admire  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  which  it  was 
pursued. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

1637. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CANADIAN  JESUITS. 

Jean  de  BnfeRKiiF.  —  Charlkb  Garnikr. — JonKrii  Marie  Chat. 

MONOT.  —  NoEb   CiIAHANEL. —  ISAAC    JoOHEH. — OtHER   JeSITITH. 

—  Nature  of  xnEiR  Faith.  —  Supernaturalism.  —  Visions. — 
Miracles. 

Before  pursuing  farther  these  obscure,  but  note- 
worthy, scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  history,  it  will 
be  well  to  indicate,  so  far  as  there  are  means  of  doing 
so,  the  distinctive  traits  of  some  of  the  chief  actors. 
Mention  has  often  been  made  of  Br^beuf,  —  that  mas- 
culine apostle  of  the  Faith, — the  Ajax  of  the  mis- 
sion. Nature  had  given  him  all  the  passions  of  a 
vigorous  manhood,  and  religion  had  crushed  them, 
curbed  them,  or  tamed  them  to  do  her  work,  —  like 
a  dammed-up  torrent,  sluiced  and  guided  to  grind 
and  saw  and  weave  for  the  good  of  man.  Beside 
him,  in  strange  contrast,  stands  his  co-laborer, 
Charles  Gamier.  Both  were  of  noble  birth  and  gen- 
tle nurture;  but  here  the  parallel  ends.  Gamier's 
face  was  beardless,  though  he  was  above  thirty  years 
old.  For  this  he  was  laughed  at  by  his  friends  in 
Paris,  but  admired  by  the  Indians,  who  thought  him 
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li.'indsomc*  His  con«titution,  bodily  or  niontal,  was 
by  no  means  robust.  From  boybood,  be  liiid  Hbown 
ii  delicate  and  Hen,sitivt»  nature,  a  tender  conscience, 
and  a  proneness  to  reli^iuUf*  emotion.  He  liad  never 
gone  witb  iiis  scboolniateH  to  inns  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  but  kept  bis  pJK'ket-moij*'y  to  give  to 
Ijeggai-s.  One  of  his  brothers  relutt^s  of  him,  that, 
seeing  an  o])scene  book,  he  iMHight  and  destroyed  it, 
lest  other  boys  should  be  injured  by  it.  He  had 
always  wished  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and,  after  u  novitiate 
which  is  descril)ed  as  most  edifying,  he  became  a  pro- 
fessed member  of  the  Order.  The  Church,  indeed, 
absorbed  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this 
pious  family,  —  one  brother  being  a  Carmelite,  an- 
other a  Capuchin,  and  a  third  a  Jesuit,  while  there 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  fourth  under  vows.  Of 
Charles  Garnier  there  remain  twenty-four  letters, 
written  at  various  times  to  his  father  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  chiefly  during  his  missionary  life  among  the 
Hurons.  They  breathe  the  deepest  and  most  inteiLse 
Roman  Catholic  piety,  and  a  spirit  enthusiastic,  yet 
sad,  as  of  one  renouncing  all  the  hopes  and  prizes  of 
the  world,  and  living  for  Heaven  alone.  The  aft'ec- 
tions  of  his  sensitive  nature,  severed  from  earthly 
objects,  found  relief  in  an  ardent  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  With  none  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
rugged  manhood  he  entered,  not  only  without  hesita- 

1  "C'est  pourquoi  j'ai  bien  gagne  I.  quitter  la  France,  ou  vous 
me  fesiez  la  guerre  de  n'avoir  point  de  barbe;  car  c'est  ce  qui 
me  fait  estimer  beau  des  Sauvages."  —  Lettres  de  Garnier,  MSS. 
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tion,  but  with  eagerness,  on  a  life  which  would  have 
tried  the  boldest;  and,  sustained  by  the  spirit  within 
liim,  lie  was  more  than  equal  to  it.  His  fellow- 
missionaries  thought  him  a  saint;  and  had  he  lived  a 
century  or  two  earlier,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
canonized :  yet,  wliile  all  his  life  was  a  willing  mar- 
tyrdom, one  can  discern,  amid  his  admirable  virtues, 
some  slight  lingerings  of  mortal  vanity.  Thus,  in 
three  several  letters,  he  speaks  of  his  great  success 
in  baptizing,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he  had  sent 
more  souls  to  Heaven  than  the  other  Jesuits.^ 

Next  appears  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-seven 
years,  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot.  Unlike  Br^beuf 
and  Garnier,  he  was  of  humble  origin,  —  his  father 
being  a  vine-dresser,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  village  schoolmaster.  At  an  early  age  they 
sent  him  to  Ch&tillon  on  the  Seine,  where  he  lived 
with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  to  speak 
Latin,  and  awakened  his  religious  susceptibilities, 
which  were  naturally  strong.  This  did  not  prevent 
him  from  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  one  of  his 

1  The  above  sketch  of  Garnier  is  drawn  from  various  sources. 
Observations  du  P  Henri  de  St.  Joseph  Carme,  sur  son  Frere  le  P. 
Charles  Gamier,  MS.  — Abrege  de  la  Vie  du  R.  Pere  Charles  Gar- 
nier, MS.  This  unpublished  sketch  bears  the  signature  of  tlie 
Jesuit  Ragueneau,  with  tlie  date  1652.  For  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting it  I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  Felix  Martin,  S,  J.  —  Lett  res  du  P. 
Charles  Garnier,  MSS.  These  embrace  his  correspondence  from  the 
Huron  country,  and  are  exceedingly  characteristic  and  striking. 
There  is  another  letter  in  Carayon,  Premiere  Mission.  Garnier's 
family  was  wealthy,  as  well  as  noble.  Its  members  seem  to  have 
been  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  the  young  priest's 
father  was  greatly  distressed  at  his  departure  for  Canada. 
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companions  to  run  off  to  Beaune,  a  town  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  the  fugitives  proposed  to  study  music 
under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  To  provide  funds 
for  the  journey,  he  stole  a  sum  of  about  the  value  of 
a  dollar  from  his  uncle,  the  priest.  This  act,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  peccadillo  of  boyish  levity, 
determined  his  future  career.  Finding  himself  in 
total  destitution  at  Beaune,  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
for  money,  and  received  in  reply  an  order  from  his 
father  to  come  home.  Stung  with  the  thought  of 
being  posted  as  a  thief  in  his  native  village,  he  re- 
solved not  to  do  so,  but  to  set  out  forthwith  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome;  and  accordingly,  tattered  and 
penniless,  he  took  the  road  for  the  sacred  city.  Soon 
a  conflict  began  within  him  between  his  misery  and 
the  pride  which  forbade  him  to  beg.  The  pride  was 
forced  to  succumb.  He  begged  from  door  to  door; 
slept  under  sheds  by  the  wayside,  or  in  haystacks; 
and  now  and  then  found  lodging  and  a  meal  at  a 
convent.  Thus,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
vagabonds  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  he  made  his 
way  through  Savoy  and  Lombardy  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition of  destitution,  filth,  and  disease.  At  length 
he  reached  Ancona,  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  of  visiting  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  and  im- 
ploring the  succor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nor  were 
his  hopes  disappointed.  He  had  reached  that  re- 
nowned shrine,  knelt,  paid  his  devotions,  and  olfered 
his  prayer,  when,  as  he  issued  from  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  man,  whom  he 
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conjectures  to  have  been  an  angel  descended  to  his 
relief,  and  who  was  probably  some  penitent  or  de- 
votee bent  on  works  of  charity  or  self-mortification. 
With  a  voice  of  the  greatest  kindness,  he  proffered 
his  aid  to  the  wretched  boy,  whose  appearance  was 
alike  fitted  to  awaken  pity  and  disgust.  The  con- 
quering of  a  natural  repugnance  to  filth,  in  the  inter- 
est of  charity  and  humility,  is  a  conspicuous  virtue 
in  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints;  and  whatever 
merit  may  attach  to  it  was  acquired  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  by  the  young  man  in  question.  Appar- 
ently, he  was  a  physician;  for  he  not  only  restored 
the  miserable  wanderer  to  a  condition  of  comparative 
decency,  but  cured  him  of  a  grievous  malady,  the 
result  of  neglect.  Chaumonot  went  on  his  way, 
thankful  to  his  benefactor,  and  overflowing  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  gratitude  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.^ 


'  .1 
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1  "Si  la  moindre  dame  m'avoit  fait  rendre  ce  service  par  le  der- 
nier de  ses  valets,  li'aurois-je  \nis  dus  lui  en  rendre  toutes  les  re- 
connoissanees  possibles?  Et  si  apros  nne  telle  charite  elle  s'^toit 
offerte  k  me  servir  toujours  de  mesme,  comment  aurois-je  dii 
I'honorer,  lui  obeir,  I'aimer  toute  ma  vie !  Pardon,  Heine  des  Anges 
et  des  hommes !  pardon  de  ce  qu'apres  avoir  re(;ii  de  vous  tant  de 
marques,  par  lesquelles  vons  m'avez  convaincu  que  vous  m'avoz 
adopte  pour  votre  flls,  j'ai  eu  I'lngratitude  pendant  des  annees 
entieres  de  me  comporter  encore  plutot  en  esclave  de  Satan  qvi'en 
enfant  d'une  M^re  Vierge.  O  que  vous  6tes  bonne  et  charitable ! 
puisque  quelques  obstacles  que  mes  pe'ches  ayent  pu  mettre  h,  vos 
graces,  vous  n'avez  jamais  cesse  de  m'attirer  au  bien ;  jusque  la 
que  vous  m'avez  fait  adinottre  dans  la  Sainte  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
votre  fils."  —  Chaumonot,  Vie,  20.  The  above  is  from  the  very 
curious  autobiography  written  by  Chaumonot,  at  the  command  of 
his  superior,  in  1688.  The  original  manuscript  is  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
of  Quebec.    Mr.  Shea  has  printed  it. 
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As  he  journeyed  towards  Rome,  an  old  burgher,  at 
whose  door  he  had  begged,  employed  him  as  a  ser- 
vant. He  soon  became  known  to  a  Jesuit,  to  whom 
he  had  confessed  himself  in  Latin;  and  as  his  ac- 
quirements were  considerable  for  his  years,  he  was 
eventually  employed  as  teacher  of  a  low  class  in  one 
of  the  Jesuit  schools.  Nature  had  inclined  him  to  a 
life  of  devotion.  He  would  fain  be  a  hermit,  and,  to 
that  end,  practised  eating  green  ears  of  wheat;  but 
finding  he  could  not  swallow  them,  conceived  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  Then  a  strong  desire 
grew  up  within  him  to  become  a  Recollet,  a  Capu- 
chin, or,  above  all,  a  Jesuit;  and  at  length  the  wish 
of  his  heart  was  answered.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Jesuit  novitiate.^  Soon 
after  its  close,  a  small  duodecimo  volume  was  placed 
in  his  hands.      It  was  a  Relation  of  the  Canadian 


1  His  age,  when  he  left  his  uncle,  the  priest,  is  not  mentioned. 
But  he  must  have  been  a  mere  child ;  for  at  the  end  of  his  novi- 
tiate he  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  and  was  forced  to  learn 
it  a  second  time. 

"  Jamais  y  eut-il  homme  sur  terre  plus  oblige  que  moi  k  la  Sainte 
Famille  de  J^sus,  de  Marie  et  de  Joseph !  Marie  en  me  guerissant 
de  ma  vilaine  galle  ou  teigne,  me  delivra  d'une  infinite  de  peines 
et  d'incommodites  corporelles,  qut  cette  hideuse  maladie  qui  me 
rongeoit  m'avoit  cause.  Joseph  m'ayant  obtenu  la  grace  d'etre 
incorpore  k  un  corps  aussi  saint  qu'est  celui  des  Je'suites,  m'a  pre- 
serve d'une  infinite  de  mis^res  spirituelles,  de  tentations  tres  dan- 
gereuses  et  de  peches  tres  enormes.  Jesus  n'ayant  pas  pormis  que 
j'entrasse  dans  aucun  autre  ordre  qu'en  celui  qu'il  honore  tout  k  la 
fois  de  son  beau  nom,  de  sa  douce  presence  et  de  sa  protection 
speciale.  O  Jesus !  O  Marie  !  0  Joseph !  qui  meritoit  moins  que 
moi  vos  divines  f aveurs,  et  envers  qui  avez  vous  ii4  plus  prodigue  ?  " 
—  Chaumonot,  Fje,  37. 
TOL.  X. — 13 
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mission,  and  contained  one  of  those  narratives  of 
Brdbeuf  which  have  been  often  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Its  effect  was  immediate.  Burning  to  share 
those  glorious  toils,  the  young  priest  asked  to  be  sent 
to  Canada;  and  his  request  was  granted. 

Before  embarking,  he  set  out  with  the  Jesuit  Pon- 
cet,  who  was  also  destined  for  Canada,  on  a  pilgrim- 
age from  Rome  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto. 
They  journeyed  on  foot,  begging  alms  by  the  way. 
Chaumonot  was  soon  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  knee, 
so  violent  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  proceed.  At 
San  Severino,  where  they  lodged  with  the  Barnabites, 
be  bethought  him  of  asking  the  intercession  of  a  cer- 
tain poor  woman  of  that  place,  who  had  died  some 
time  before  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Accord- 
ingly he  addressed  to  her  his  prayer,  promising  to 
publish  her  fame  on  every  possible  occasion,  if  she 
would  obtain  his  cure  from  God.^  The  intercession 
was  accepted;  the  offending  limb  became  sound 
again,  and  the  two  pilgrims  pursued  their  journey. 
They  reached  Loretto,  and  kneeling  before  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  implored  her  favor  and  aid ;  while  Chau- 
monot, overflowing  with  devotion  to  this  celestial 
mistress  of  his  heart,  conceived  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing in  Canada  a  chapel  to  her  honor,  after  the  exact 
model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto.  They  soon 
afterwards  embarked  together,  and  arrived  among 
the  Hurons  early  in  the  autumn  of  1639. 

1  "  Je  me  recommandai  a  elle  en  lui  promettant  de  la  faire  con- 
noitre  dans  toutes  les  occasions  que  j'en  aurois  jamais,  si  elle 
m'obtenoit  de  Dieu  ma  gu^rison."  —  Chaumonot,  Vie,  46. 
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Noel  Chabanel  came  later  to  the  mission;  for  he 
did  not  reach  the  Huron  country  until  1643.  He 
detested  the  Indian  life,  —  the  smoke,  the  vermin, 
the  filthy  food,  the  impossibility  of  privacy,  lie 
could  not  study  by  the  smoky  lodge-fire,  among  the 
noisy  crowd  of  men  and  squaws,  with  their  dogs,  and 
their  restless,  screeching  children.  He  had  a  natural 
inaptitude  to  learning  the  language,  and  labored  at  it 
for  five  years  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  progress.  The 
Devil  whispered  a  suggestion  into  his  ear:  Let  him 
procure  his  release  from  these  barren  and  revolting 
toils,  and  return  to  France,  where  congenial  and  use- 
ful employments  awaited  him.  Chabanel  refused  to 
listen;  and  when  the  temptation  still  beset  him,  he 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  remain  in  Canada 
to  the  day  of  his  death. ^ 

Isaac  Jogues  was  of  a  character  not  unlike  Garnier. 
Nature  had  given  him  no  especial  force  of  intellect  or 
constitutional  energy,  yet  the  man  was  indomitable 
and  irrepressible,  as  his  history  will  show. 

We  have  but  few  means  of  characterizing  the  re- 
maining priests  of  the  mission  otherwise  than  as  their 
traits  appear  on  the  field  of  their  labors.  Theirs  was 
no  faith  of  abstractions  and  generalities.  For  them, 
heaven  was  very  near  to  earth,  touching  and  mingling 
with  it  at  many  points.  On  high,  God  the  Father 
sat  enthroned;   and,    nearer  to   human  sympathies, 

*  Ahreije  de  la  Vie  du  Fere  Noel  Chabanel,  MS.  This  anonymous 
paper  bears  the  signature  of  Ragueneau,  in  attestation  of  its  truth. 
See  also  Ragueneau,  Relation,  1660,  17, 18.  Chabanel's  vow  is  here 
given  verbatim. 
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Divinity  incarnate  in  the  Son,  with  the  benign  form 
of  his  immaculate  mother,  and  her  spouse  St.  Joseph, 
the  chosen  patron  of  New  France.  Interceding  saints 
and  departed  friends  Lore  to  the  throne  of  grace  the 
petitions  of  those  yet  lingering  in  mortal  bondage  and 
formed  an  ascending  chain  from  earth  to  heaven. 

These  priests  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  supernat- 
uralism.  Every  day  liad  its  miracle.  Divine  power 
declared  itself  in  action  immediate  and  direct,  con- 
trolling, guiding,  or  reversing  the  laws  of  Nature. 
The  missionaries  did  not  reject  the  ordinary  cures  for 
disease  or  wounds;  but  they  relied  far  more  on  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  a  vow  to  St.  Joseph,  or  the 
promise  of  a  iieuvaine  or  nine  days'  devotion  to  some 
other  celestial  personage;  while  the  touch  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  tooth  or  bone  of  some  departed  saint  was 
of  sovereign  efficacy  to  cure  sickness,  solace  pain,  or 
relieve  a  suffering  squaw  in  the  throes  of  childbirth. 
Once,  Chaumonot,  having  a  headache,  remembered 
to  have  heard  of  a  sick  man  who  regained  his  health 
by  commending  his  case  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  a  medal  stamped  with  his  image 
into  his  mouth.  Accordingly  he  tried  a  similar  ex- 
periment, putting  into  his  mouth  a  medal  bearing  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  especial  devotion.  The  next  morning 
found  him  cured.  ^ 

The  relation  between  this  world  and  the  next  was 
.sometimes  of  a  nature  curiously  intimate.      Thus, 

1  Chaumonot,  Vie,  73. 
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when  Chaumonot  heard  of  Garnier's  death,  he  imme- 
diately addressed  his  departed  colleague,  and  prom- 
ised him  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  works  which  he, 
Chaumonot,  might  perform  during  the  next  week, 
provided  the  defunct  missionary  would  make  him 
heir  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Huron  tongue.^  And 
he  ascribed  to  the  deceased  Garnier's  influence  the 
mastery  of  that  language  which  he  afterwards 
acquired. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  the  conversion 
of  the  savages  were  powerfully  seconded  from  the 
other  world,  and  the  refractory  subject  who  was  deaf 
to  human  persuasions  softened  before  the  superhu- 
man agencies  which  the  priest  invoked  to  his  aid.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  signs  and 
voices  from  another  world,  visitations  from  Hell  and 
visions  from  Heaven,  were  incidents  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  lives  of  these  ardent  apostles.     To  Br^- 

^  "Je  n'eus  pas  plutot  appris  sa  glorieuse  mort,  que  je  lui  promis 
tout  ce  qui  je  ferois  de  bien  pendant  liuit  jours,  h  condition  qu'il 
me  feroit  son  heritier  dans  la  connoissance  parfaite  qu'il  avoit 
du  Huron."  —  Ciiaumonot,  Vie,  61. 

2  As  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  exploded  ideas  of  the  past, 
the  writer  may  recall  an  incident  of  his  youth,  while  spending  a 
few  days  in  the  convent  of  the  Passionists,  near  the  Coliseum  at 
jRome.  These  worthy  monks,  after  using  a  variety  of  arguments 
for  his  conversion,  expressed  the  hope  that  a  miraculous  interpo- 
sition would  be  vouchsafed  to  that  end,  and  that  the  Virgin  would 
manifest  herself  to  him  in  a  nocturnal  vision.  To  this  end  they 
gave  him  a  small  brass  medal,  stamped  with  her  image,  to  be  worn 
at  his  neck,  while  they  were  to  repeat  a  certain  number  of  Aves 
and  Paters,  in  which  he  was  urgently  invited  to  join  ;  as  the  result  of 
which,  it  was  hoped  the  Virgin  would  appear  on  the  same  night. 
No  viBion,  however,  occurred. 
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beuf,  whose  deep  nature,  like  a  furnace  white  hot, 
glowed  with  the  still  intensity  of  his  enthusiasm, 
they  were  especially  frequent.  Demons  in  troops 
appeared  before  him,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of  men, 
sometimes  as  bears,  wolves,  or  wild-cats.  He  called 
on  God,  and  the  apparitions  vanished.  Death,  like 
a  skeleton,  sometimes  menaced  him,  and  once,  as  he 
faced  it  with  an  unquailing  eye,  it  fell  powerless  at 
his  feet.  A  demon,  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  assailed 
him  with  the  temptation  which  beset  St.  Benedict 
among  the  rocks  of  Subiaco ;  but  Br<)beuf  signed  the 
cross,  and  the  infernal  siren  melted  into  air.  He 
saw  the  vision  of  a  vast  and  gorgeous  palace ;  and  a 
miraculous  voice  assured  him  that  such  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  those  who  dwelt  in  savage  hovels  for  the 
cause  of  God.  Angels  appeared  to  him;  and  more 
than  once  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  were  visibly 
present  before  his  sight.  Once,  when  he  was  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  in  the  winter  of  1640,  he  beheld 
the  ominous  apparition  of  a  great  cross  slowly  ap- 
proaching from  the  quarter  where  lay  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois.  He  told  the  vision  to  his  comrades. 
"What  was  it  like?  How  large  was  it?"  they 
eagerly  demanded.  "Large  enough,"  replied  the 
priest,  "to  crucify  us  all."i     To  explain  such  phe- 

1  Quelques  Remarques  sur  la  Vie  du  Pere  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  MS. 
On  the  margin  of  this  paper,  opposite  several  of  the  statements 
repeated  above,  are  the  words,  signed  by  Ragueneau,  "  Ex  ipsius 
autographo"  indicating  that  the  statements  were  made  in  writing  by 
Br^euf  himself. 

Still  other  visions  are  recorded  by  Chaumonot  as  occurring  to 
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nomena  is  the  province  of  psychology,  and  not  of  his- 
tory. Their  occurrence  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  and 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  doubt  tliat  they  were  re- 
counted in  good  faith,  and  with  a  full  belief  in  their 
reality. 

In  these  enthusiasts  we  shall  find  striking  examples 
of  one  of  the  morbid  forces  of  human  nature;  yet  in 
candor  let  us  do  honor  to  what  was  genuine  in  them, 
—  that  principle  of  self-abnegation  which  is  the  life 
of  true  religion,  and  which  is  vital  no  less  to  the 
highest  forms  of  heroism. 

Brebeuf,  when  they  were  together  in  the  Neutral  country.  Sec  also 
the  long  notice  of  Bre'beuf,  written  by  his  colleague,  Ragueneau, 
in  the  Relation  of  1649 ;  and  Tanner,  Societas  Jesu  Militans,  633. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1637-1640. 
PERSECUTION. 

OssossANfe.  —  The  New  CiiAPRn.  —  A  Trutmpii  of  tub  Faith. — 
The  Nether  Powers.  —  Signs  of  a  Tempest.  —  Slanders.— 
Raoe  ap.ainst  the  Jesuits.  —  Their  Boldness  and  Persist- 
ency.—  Nocturnal  Council.  —  Danger  of  the  Priests. — 
BufenEUF's  Letter.  —  Narrow  Escapes.-  Woes  and  Consola- 
tions. 

The  town  of  Ossossan^,  or  Rochelle,  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  at  the 
skirts  of  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  pine.  Thither,  in 
May,  1637,  repaired  Father  Pijart,  to  found,  in  this, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Huron  towns,  the  new  mis- 
sion of  the  Immaculate  Conception. ^  The  Indians 
had  promised  Brdbeuf  to  build  a  house  for  the  black- 
robes,  and  Pijart  found  the  work  in  progress.  There 
were  at  this  time  about  fifty  dwellings  in  the  town, 
each  containing  eight  or  ten  families.  The  quad- 
rangular fort  already  alluded  to  had  now  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Indians,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
priests.  2 

1  The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  has  long  been  a  favorite  tenet  of 
the  Jesuits. 

2  Lettres  de  Gamier,  MSS.  It  was  of  upright  pickets,  ten  feet 
high,  with  flanking  towers  at  two  angles. 
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The  new  mission-house  was  about  seventy  icct  in 
length.  No  sooner  had  the  savacje  workmen  secured 
the  bark  covering  on  its  top  and  sides  than  tlie  priests 
took  possession,  and  hejjfan  their  prej)arati(jns  for  a 
notable  ceremony.  At  the  farther  end  they  made  an 
altar,  and  hung  such  decorations  as  they  had  on  tlie 
rough  walls  of  bark  throughout  half  tlie  length  of  the 
structure.  This  formed  their  chapel.  On  the  altar 
was  a  crucifix,  with  vessels  and  ornaments  of  sliiiiing 
metal;  while  above  hung  several  pictures, — among 
them  a  painting  of  Christ,  and  anotiier  of  tlie  Virgin, 
both  of  life-size.  There  was  also  a  representation  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  wherein  dragons  and  serju'nts 
might  be  seen  feasting  on  the  entrails  of  the  wicked, 
while  demons  scourged  them  into  the  flanu's  of  Hell. 
The  entrance  was  adorned  with  a  (piantity  of  tinsel, 
together  with  green  boughs  skilfully  dis[)osed.i 

Never  before  were  such  splendors  seen  in  the  land 
of  the  Hurons.  Crowds  gathered  from  afar,  and  gazed 
in  awe  and  admiration  at  the  marvels  of  the  sanctuary. 
A  woman  came  from  a  distant  town  to  behold  it, 
and,  tremulous  between  curiosity  and  fear,  thrust  her 
head  into  the  mysterious  recess,  declaring  that  she 
would  see  it,  though  the  look  should  cost  her  life.^ 

^  "Nostre  Chapelle  estoit  extraordinaireraent  l)ien  orno'c,  .  .  . 
nous  anions  dresse  vn  portiquc  entortille  dc  feuillaj;cc,  nicslo  d'ori- 
peau,  en  vn  mot  nous  auions  ostalle  tout  ce  que  vostre  T{.  nous  a 
enuoid  de  beau,"  etc.,  etc.  —  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1G.'57, 
175,  176.  In  his  Relation  of  the  next  year  he  recurs  to  the  8ul)ject, 
and  describes  the  pictures  displayed  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
—  Relation  des  Hnrnns,  1038,  33. 

2  Ibid.,  1637, 176. 
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One  is  forced  to  wonder  at,  if  not  to  admire,  the 
energy  with  vvhicli  these  priests  and  their  scarcely 
less  zealous  attendants  ^  toiled  to  carry  their  pictures 
and  ornaments  through  the  most  arduous  of  journeys, 
where  the  traveller  was  often  famished  from  the  sheer 
difficulty  of  transporting  provisions. 

A  great  event  had  called  forth  all  this  preparation. 
Of  the  many  haptisms  achieved  hy  the  Fathei-s  in  the 
course  of  their  indefatigahle  ministry,  the  subjects 
had  all  been  infants,  or  adults  at  the  point  of  death; 
but  at  length  a  Huron,  in  full  health  and  manhood, 
respected  and  influential  in  his  tribe,  had  been  won 
over  to  the  Faith,  and  was  now  to  be  baptized  with 
solemn  ceremonial  in  the  chapel  thus  gorgeously 
adorned.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  Indians  were 
there  in  throngs,  and  the  house  was  closely  packed, 
—  warriors,  old  and  young,  glistening  in  grease  and 
sunflower-oil,  with  uncouth  locks,  a  trifle  less  coarse 
than  a  horse's  mane,  and  faces  perhaps  smeared  with 
paint  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  wenches  in  gay  attire ; 
hags  muffled  in  a  filthy  discarded  deer-skin,  their 
leathery  visages  corrugated  with  age  and  malice,  and 
their  hard,  glittering  eyes  riveted  on  the  spectacle 
before  them.  The  priests,  no  longer  in  their  daily 
garb  of  black,  but  radiant  in  their  surplices,  the  genu- 

1  The  Jesuits  on  these  distant  missions  were  usually  attended 
by  followers  who  had  taken  no  vows,  and  could  leave  their  service 
at  will,  but  Avhose  motives  were  religious,  and  not  mercenary.  Proba- 
bly this  was  the  character  of  their  attendants  in  the  present  case. 
They  were  known  as  donnes,  or,  "given  men."  It  appears  from  a 
letter  of  the  Jesuit  Du  Peron,  that  twelve  hired  laborers  were 
soon  after  sent  up  to  the  missioij. 
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flections,  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  the  swinginp  of 
the  censer,  the  sweet  odora  so  unlike  the  fumes  of 
the  smoky  lodge-fires,  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the 
Host  (for  a  mass  followed  the  baptism),  and  the  agi- 
tjition  of  thr  neophyte,  whose  Indian  imperturbability 
fairly  deserted  him, — all  these  combined  to  produce 
on  the  minds  of  the  savage  l)eh()ldei-s  an  impression 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  harvest  for  the  Faith. 
To  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  day  of  triumph  and  of  hope. 
Tlie  ice  had  been  broken;  the  wedge  had  entered; 
light  had  dawned  at  last  on  the  long  night  of  heath- 
endom. But  there  was  one  feature  of  the  situation 
which  in  their  rejoicing  they  overlooked. 

The  Devil  had  taken  alarm.  He  had  borne  with 
reasonable  composure  the  loss  of  individual  souls 
snatched  from  him  by  former  baptisms ;  but  here  was 
a  convert  whose  example  and  influence  threatened  to 
shake  his  Huron  empire  to  its  very  foundation.  In 
fury  and  fear,  he  rose  to  the  conflict  and  put  forth  all 
his  malice  and  all  his  hellish  ingenuity.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
scenes  that  followed.^     Whether  accepting  it  or  not, 

^  Several  of  the  Jesuits  allude  to  this  supposed  excitement 
among  the  tenants  of  the  nether  world.  Thus,  Le  Morcier  says  : 
"Le  Diable  se  sentoit  presse  de  prbs,  il  ne  pouuoit  supporter  le 
Baptesme  solennel  de  quelques  Sauuages  des  plus  sifjnalez."  — 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1638,  33.  Several  other  baptisms  of  less  note 
followed  that  above  described.  Gamier,  writing  to  his  brother, 
repeatedly  alludes  to  the  alarm  excited  in  Hell  by  the  recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  mission,  and  adds,  — "  Vous  pouvez  juger  quelle  con- 
solation nous  e'toit-ce  de  voir  le  diable  s'armer  contre  nous  et  se 
servir  de  ses  csclavcs  pour  nous  attaquer  et  tachcr  de  nous  perdre 
en  haine  de  J.  C." 
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let  us  examine  the  circumstances   which  gave   rise 
to  it. 

The  mysterious  strangers,  garbed  in  black,  who  of 
late  years  had  made  their  abode  among  them  from 
motives  past  finding  out,  marvellous  in  knowledge, 
careless  of  life,  had  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Hurons  mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  perplexity,  fear, 
respect,  and  awe.  From  the  first,  they  had  held 
them  answerable  for  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
commending  them  when  the  crops  were  abundant, 
and  upbraiding  them  in  times  of  scarcity.  They 
thought  them  mighty  magicians,  masters  of  life  and 
death ;  and  they  came  to  them  for  spells,  sometimes 
to  destroy  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  to  kill  grass- 
hoppers. And  now  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  it 
was  they  who  had  bewitched  the  nation,  and  caused 
the  pest  which  threatened  to  exterminate  it. 

It  was  Isaac  Jogues  who  first  heard  this  ominous 
rumor,  at  the  town  of  Onnentisati ;  and  it  proceeded 
from  the  dwarfish  sorcerer  already  mentioned,  who 
boasted  himself  a  devil  incarnate.  The  slander 
spread  fast  and  far.  Their  friends  looked  at  them 
askance;  their  enemies  clamored  for  their  lives. 
Some  said  that  they  concealed  in  their  houses  a 
corpse,  which  infected  the  country,  —  a  perverted 
notion,  derived  from  some  half-inatructed  neophyte, 
concerning  the  body  of  Cnrist  in  the  Eucharist. 
Others  ascribed  the  evil  to  a  serpent,  others  to  a 
spotted  frog,  others  to  a  demon  which  the  priests 
were    supposed  to  carry  in  the   barrel   of    a  gun. 
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Others  again  gave  out  that  they  had  pricked  an  in- 
fant to  death  with  awls  in  the  forest,  in  order  to  kill 
the  Huron  children  by  magic.  "Perhaps,"  observes 
Father  Le  Mercier,  "the  Devil  was  enraged  because 
we  had  placed  r  great  many  of  these  little  innocents 
in  Heaven."^ 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
charm.  The  dragons  and  serpents  were  supposed  to 
be  the  demons  of  the  pest,  and  the  sinners  whom 
they  were  so  busily  devouring  to  represent  its  vic- 
tims. On  the  top  of  a  spruce-tree,  near  their  house 
at  Ihonatiria,  the  priests  had  fastened  a  small 
streamer,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This, 
too,  was  taken  for  a  charm,  throwing  off  disease  and 
death  to  all  quarters.  The  clock,  once  an  object  of 
harmless  wonder,  now  excited  the  wildest  alarm ;  and 
the  Jesuits  were  forced  to  stop  it,  since,  when  it 
struck,  it  was  supposed  to  souikI  the  signal  of  death. 
At  sunset,  one  would  have  seen  knots  of  Indians, 
their  faces  dark  with  dejection  and  terror,  listening 
to  the  measured  sounds  which  issued  from  within  the 
neighboring  house  of  the  mission,  where,  with  bolted 
doors,  the  priests  were  singing  litanies,  mistaken  for 
incantations  by  the  awe-struck  savages. 

Had  the  objects  of  these  charges  been  Indians, 
their  term  of  life  would  have  been  very  short.     The 
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*  "Le  diable  enrageoit  peutestre  de  ce  que  nous  avions  place 
dans  le  ciel  quantity  de  ces  petits  innocens."  —  Le  Mercier,  Relation 
des  Hurons,  1638,  12  (Crainoisy). 
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blow  of  a  hatchet,  stealthily  struck  in  the  dusky  en- 
trance of  a  lodge,  would  have  promptly  avenged  the 
victims  of  their  sorcery,  and  delivered  the  country 
from  peril.  But  the  priests  inspired  a  strange  awe. 
Nocturnal  councils  were  held;  their  death  was  de- 
creed ;  and,  as  they  walked  their  rounds,  whispering 
groups  of  children  gazed  after  them  as  men  doomed 
to  die.  But  who  should  be  the  executioner?  They 
were  reviled  and  upbraided.  The  Indian  boys  threw 
sticks  at  them  as  they  passed,  and  then  ran  behind 
the  houses.  When  they  entered  one  of  these  pestif- 
erous dens,  this  impish  crew  clambered  on  the  roof 
to  pelt  them  with  snowballs  through  the  smoke-holes. 
The  old  squaw  who  crouched  by  the  fire  scowled  on 
them  with  mingled  anger  and  fear,  and  cried  out, 
"Begone!  there  are  no  sick  ones  here."  The  inva- 
lids wrapped  their  heads  in  their  blankets ;  and  when 
the  priest  accosted  some  dejected  warrior,  the  savage 
looked  gloomily  on  the  ground,  and  answered  not  a 
word. 

Yet  nothing  could  divert  the  Jesuits  from  their 
ceaseless  quest  of  dying  subjects  for  baptism,  and 
above  all  of  dying  children.  They  penetrated  every 
house  in  turn.  When,  through  the  thin  walls  of 
bark,  they  heard  the  wail  of  a  sick  infant,  no  menace 
and  no  insult  could  repel  them  from  the  threshold. 
They  pushed  boldly  in,  asked  to  buy  some  trifle, 
opoke  of  late  news  of  Iroquois  forays,  —  of  anything, 
in  short,  except  the  pestilence  and  the  sick  child; 
conversed  for  a  while  till  suspicion  was  partially 
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lulled  to  sleep,  and  then,  pretending  to  observe  the 
sufferer  for  the  first  time,  approached  it,  felt  its 
pulse,  and  asked  of  its  liealth.  Now,  while  appar- 
ently fanning  the  heated  brow,  the  dexterous  visitor 
touched  it  with  a  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  which 
he  had  previously  dipped  in  water,  murmured  the 
baptismal  words  with  motionless  lips,  and  snatched 
another  soul  from  the  fangs  of  the  "Infernal  Wolf."^ 
Thus,  with  the  patience  of  saints,  the  courage  of 
heroes,  and  an  intent  truly  charitable,  did  the  Fathers 
put  forth  a  nimble-fingered  adroitness  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  profession  of  which  the  func- 
tion is  less  to  dispense  the  treasures  of  another  world 
than  to  grasp  those  which  pertain  to  this. 

The  Huron  chiefs  were  summoned  to  a  great  coun- 
cil, to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  crisis 
demanded  all  their  wisdom ;  for  while  the  continued 
ravages  of  disease  threatened  them  with  annihilation, 
the  Iroquois  scalping-parties  infested  the  outskirts  of 
their  towns,  and  murdered  them  in  their  fields  and 
forests.  The  assembly  met  in  August,  1637;  and 
the  Jesuits,  knowing  their  deep  stake  in  its  delibera- 
tions, failed  not  to  be  present,  with  a  liberal  gift  of 

*  Ce  loup  infernal  is  a  title  often  bestowed  in  the  Relations  on 
the  Devil.  The  above  details  are  gathered  from  the  narratives  of 
Br^beuf,  Le  Mercier,  and  Lalemant,  and  letters,  published  and 
unpublished,  of  several  other  Jesuits. 

In  another  case,  an  Indian  girl  was  carrying  on  her  back  a  sick 
child,  two  months  old.  Two  Jesuits  approached,  and  while  one  of 
them  amused  the  girl  with  his  rosary,  "  I'autre  le  baptise  leste- 
ment;  le  pauure  petit  n'attendoit  que  ceste  faueur  du  Ciel  pour 
s'y  enuoler." 
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wampum,  to  show  their  sympathy  in  the  public  calam- 
ities. In  private,  they  sought  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  the  deputies,  one  by  one;  but  though  they  were 
successful  in  some  cases,  the  result  on  the  whole  was 
far  from  hopeful. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  council,  Brdbeuf  discoursed 
to  the  crowd  of  chiefs  on  the  wonders  of  the  visible 
heavens,  —  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the 
planets.  They  were  inclined  to  believe  what  he  told 
them;  for  he  had  lately,  to  their  great  amazement, 
accurately  predicted  an  eclipse.  From  the  fires  above 
he  passed  to  the  fires  beneath,  till  the  listeners  stood 
aghast  at  his  hideous  pictures  of  the  flames  of  perdi- 
tion,—  the  only  species  of  Christian  instruction  which 
produced  any  perceptible  effect  on  this  unpromising 
auditory. 

The  council  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
August,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and  the  night 
was  spent  in  discussing  questions  of  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, with  a  deliberation  and  good  sense  which  the 
Jesuits  could  not  help  admiring.  ^  A  few  days  after, 
the  assembly  took  up  the  more  exciting  question  of 
the  epidemic  and  its  causes.  Deputies  from  three  of 
the  four  Huron  nations  were  present,  each  deputation 
sitting  apart.  The  Jesuits  were  seated  with  the  Na- 
tion of  the  Bear,  in  whose  towns  their  missions  were 
established.  Like  all  important  councils,  the  session 
was  held  at  night.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  The 
light  of  the  fires  flickered  aloft  into  the  smoky  vault 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1638,  38. 
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and  among  the  soot-begrimed  rafters  of  the  great 
council-house,^  and  cast  an  luicertain  gleam  on  the 
wild  and  dejected  throng  that  tilled  the  platforms 
and  the  floor.  "  I  think  1  never  saw  anything  more 
lugubrious,"  writes  Le  Mercier:  'Hhey  looked  at  each 
other  like  so  many  corpses,  or  like  men  who  already 
feel  the  terror  of  death.  When  they  spoke,  it  was 
only  with  sighs,  each  reckoning  up  the  sick  and  dead 
of  his  own  family.  All  this  was  to  excite  each  other 
to  vomit  poison  against  us." 

A  grisly  old  chief,  named  Ontitarac,  withered  with 
age  and  stone-blind,  but  renowned  in  past  years  for 
eloquence  and  counsel,  opened  the  debate  in  a  loud, 
though  tremulous  voice.  First  he  saluted  each  of 
the  three  nations  present,  then  each  of  the  chiefs  in 
turn,  —  congratulated  them  that  all  were  there  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  on  a  subject  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  the  public  welfare,  and  exhorted  them  to 
give  it  a  mature  and  calm  consideration.  Next  rose 
the  chief  whose  ofBce  it  was  to  preside  over  the  Feast 
of  the  Dead.  He  painted  in  dismal  colors  the  woful 
condition  of  the  country,  and  ended  with  charging  it 
all  upon  the  sorceries  of  the  Jesuits.  Another  old 
chief  followed  him.  "My  brothers,"  he  said,  "you 
know  well  that  I  am  a  war-chief,  and  very  rarely 
speak  except  in  councils  of  war ;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  speak  now,  since  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  are 
dead,  and  I  must  utter  what  is  in  my  heart  before  I 
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1  It  must  have  been  the  house  of  a  chief.    The  Hurons,  unlike 
some  other  tribes,  had  no  houses  set  apart  for  public  occaeions. 
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follow  them  to  the  grave.  Only  two  of  my  family 
are  luft  alive,  and  perhaps  oven  these  will  not  long 
escape  the  fury  of  the  pest.  I  have  seen  other  dis- 
eases ravaging  the  country,  but  nothing  that  could 
compare  with  this.  In  two  or  three  moons  we  saw 
their  end;  but  now  we  have  suffered  for  a  year  and 
more,  and  yet  the  evil  does  not  abate.  And,  what  is 
worst  of  all,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  its  source." 
Then,  with  words  of  studied  moderation,  alternating 
with  bursts  of  angry  invective,  he  proceeded  to  accuse 
the  Jesuits  of  causing,  by  their  sorceries,  the  unpar- 
alleled calamities  that  afflicted  them ;  and  in  support 
of  his  charge  he  adduced  a  prodigious  mass  of  evi- 
dence. When  he  had  spent  his  eloquence,  Br^beuf 
rose  to  reply,  and  in  a  few  words  exposed  the  absurd- 
ities of  his  statements;  whereupcm  another  accuser 
brought  a  new  array  of  charges.  A  clamor  soon 
arose  from  the  wliole  assembly,  and  they  called  upon 
Br^beuf  with  one  voice  to  give  up  a  certain  charmed 
cloth  which  was  the  cause  of  their  miseries.  In  vain 
the  missionary  protested  that  he  had  no  such  cloth. 
The  clamor  increased. 

"If  you  will  not  believe  me,"  said  Br^beuf,  "go  to 
our  house;  search  everywhere;  and  if  you  are  not 
sure  which  is  the  charm,  take  all  our  clothing  and  all 
our  cloth,  and  throw  them  into  the  lake." 

"Sorcerers  always  talk  in  that  way,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Then  what  A\dll  you  have  me  say?"  demanded 
Br6beuf. 
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"Tell  us  the  cause  of  the  peat." 

Brdbeuf  replied  to  the  best  of  his  power,  mingling 
his  explanations  with  instructions  in  Christian  doc- 
trine and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith.  He  was 
continually  interrupted ;  and  the  old  chief,  Ontitarac, 
still  called  upon  him  to  |)ro(luce  the  charmed  cloth. 
Thus  the  debate  continued  till  after  midnight,  when 
several  of  the  assembly,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  ter- 
mination, fell  asleep,  and  others  went  a'way.  One 
old  chief,  as  he  passed  out,  said  to  Brdbeuf,  "If  some 
young  man  should  split  your  head,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  say."  The  priest  still  continued  to  har- 
angue the  diminished  conclave  on  the  necessity  of 
obeying  God,  and  the  danger  of  offending  Him,  when 
the  chief  of  Ossossand  called  out  impatiently,  "  What 
sort  of  men  are  these?  They  are  always  saying  the 
same  thing,  and  repeating  the  same  words  a  hundred 
times.  They  are  never  done  with  telling  us  about 
their  Oki^  and  what  he  demands  and  what  he  forbids, 
and  Paradise  and  Hell."^ 

"Here  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  council," 
writes  Le  Mercier ;  .  .  .  "  and  if  less  evil  came  of  it 
than  was  designed,  we  owe  it,  after  God,  to  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  we  had  made  a  vow  of  nine 
masses  in  honor  of  her  immaculate  conception." 

The  Fathers  had  escaped  for  the  time;  but  they 
were  still  in  deadly  peril.     They  had  taken  pains  to 

*  The  above  account  of  the  council  is  drawn  from  Le  Mercier, 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1638,  chap.  ii.  See  also  Bressani,  Relation 
Abregee,  163. 
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secure  friends  in  private,  and  tliere  were  those  who 
were  attached  to  their  interests;  yet  none  dared 
openly  take  their  part.  The  few  converts  they  had 
lately  made  came  to  them  in  secret,  and  warned  them 
that  their  death  was  determined  upon.  Their  house 
was  set  on  fire;  in  public,  every  face  was  averted 
from  them;  and  a  new  council  was  called  to  pro- 
nounce the  decree  of  deatli.  They  appeared  before  it 
with  a  front  of  such  unflinching  assurance  that  their 
judges,  Indian-like,  postponed  the  sentence.  Yet  it 
seemed  impossible  that  they  should  much  longer 
escape.  Brebeuf,  therefore,  wrote  a  letter  of  fare- 
well to  his  Superior,  Le  Jeune,  at  Quebec,  and  con- 
fided it  to  some  converts  whom  he  could  trust,  to  be 
carried  by  them  to  its  destination. 

"We  are  perhaps,"  he  says,  "about  to  give  our 
blood  and  our  lives  in  the  cause  of  our  Master,  Jesus 
Christ.  It  seems  that  His  goodness  will  accept  this 
sacrifice,  as  regards  me,  in  expiation  of  my  great  and 
numberless  sins,  and  that  He  will  thus  crown  the 
past  services  and  ardent  desires  of  all  our  Fathers 
here.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  His  name  forever,  that  He  has 
chosen  us,  among  so  many  better  than  we,  to  aid  Him 
to  bear  His  cross  in  this  land!  In  all  things,  His 
holy  will  be  done  I"  He  then  acquaints  Le  Jeune 
that  he  has  directed  the  sacred  vessels,  and  all  else 
belonging  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  to  be  placed,  in 
case  of  his  death,  in  the  hands  of  Pierre,  the  convert 
w^hose  baptism  has  been  described,  and  that  especial 
care   will   be  taken  to  preserve  the  dictionary  and 
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other  writings  on  the  Huron  language.     The  letter 
closes  with  a  request  for  masses  and  prayers.  ^ 

The  imperilled  Jesuits  now  took  a  singular,  but 
certainly  a  very  wise  step.  They  gave  one  of  those 
farewell  feasts — fcstini^  (V adieu  —  which  Huron  cus- 
tom enjoined  on  those  about  to  die,  whether  in  the 
course  of  Nature   or  by  public   execution.      Being 


) ' 


^  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  (Le  Mercier, 
Relation  des  Flurons,  1638,  43) :  — 

En  tout,  sa  sainte  volonte  soit  faite;  s'il  veut  que  de'sceste  heure 
nous  mourions,  6  la  bonne  heuro  pour  nous  !  s'il  veut  nous  reseruer 
a  d'autres  trauaux,  qu'il  soit  beny ;  si  vous  entendez  que  Dieu  ait 
couronne'  nos  petits  trauaux,  ou  plustost  nos  desirs,  benissez-le : 
car  c'est  pour  luy  que  nous  dosirons  viure  et  mourir,  et  c'est  luy 
qui  nous  en  donne  la  grace.  Au  reste  si  quelques-vns  suruiuent 
i'ay  donne  ordre  de  tout  ce  qu'ils  doiuent  faire.  I'ay  este  d'aduis 
que  nos  Peres  et  nos  domestiques  se  retirent  chez  ceux  qu'ils  croy- 
ront  estre  leurs  meilleurs  amis ;  i'ay  donne  charge  qu'on  porte  chez 
Pierre  nostre  premier  Chrestien  tout  ce  qui  est  de  la  Sacristie,  sur  tout 
qu'on  ait  vn  soin  particulier  de  mettre  en  lieu  d'asseurance  le  Diction- 
naire  et  tout  ce  que  nous  auons  de  la  langue.  Pour  moy,  si  Dieu  me 
fait  la  grace  d'aller  au  Ciol,  ie  prieray  Dieu  pour  eux,  pour  les 
pauures  Hurons,  et  n'oublieray  pas  Vostre  Keuerence. 

Apres  tout,  nous  supplions  V.  R.  et  tous  nos  Peres  de  ne  nous 
oublier  en  leurs  saincts  Sacrifices  et  prieres,  afin  qu'en  la  vie  et 
apres  la  mort,  il  nous  fasse  niisericorde ;  nous  sonimes  tous  en  la 
vie  et  k.  TEternite, 

De  vostre  Reuerence  tres-hum'oles  et  tres-affectionnez  seruiteurs 

en  Nostre  Seigneur, 

Iean  r>E   Rrebevf. 
Francois  Ioseph   Le  Mercier. 
Pierre  Ciiastellain. 
Charles  Garnier. 
Pavl  Ragveneav. 

En  la  Residence  de  la  Conception,  k  Oseossan^, 
ce  28  Octobre. 

I'ay  laiss^  en  la  Residence  de  sainct  Ioseph  les  Peres  Picrro 
Pijart  et  Isaac  logves,  dans  les  mesmes  sentiraens. 
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interpreted,  it  was  a  declaration  that  the  priests 
knew  their  danger,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it.  It 
might  have  the  effect  of  changing  overawed  friends 
into  open  advocates,  and  even  of  awakening  a  certain 
sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  an  assembly  on  whom  a 
bold  bearing  could  rarely  fail  of  influence.  The 
house  was  packed  with  feasters,  and  Brdbeuf  ad- 
dressed them  as  usual  on  his  unfailing  themes  of 
God,  Paradise,  and  Hell.  The  throng  listened  in 
gloomy  silence ;  and  each,  when  he  had  emptied  his 
bowl,  rose  and  departed,  leaving  his  entertainers  in 
utter  doubt  as  to  his  feelings  and  intentions.  From 
this  time  forth,  however,  the  clouds  that  overhung 
the  Fathers  became  less  dark  and  threatening. 
Voices  were  heard  in  their  defence,  and  looks  were 
less  constantly  averted.  They  ascribed  the  change 
to  the  intercession  of  St.  Joseph,  to  whom  they  had 
vowed  a  nine  days'  devotion.  By  whatever  cause 
produced,  the  lapse  of  a  week  wrought  a  hopeful 
improvement  in  their  prospects ;  and  when  they  went 
out  of  doors  in  the  morning,  it  was  no  longer  with 
the  expectation  of  having  a  hatchet  struck  into  their 
brains  as  they  crossed  the  threshold.^ 

The  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  as  sorcerers  contin- 
ued, in  an  intermittent  form,  for  years;  and  several 
of  them  escaped  very  narrowly.     In  a  house  at  Ossos- 

1  "  Tant  y  a  que  depuis  le  6.  de  Nouembre  que  nous  acheuasmes 
nos  Messes  votiues  k  son  honneur,  nous  auons  iouy  d'vn  repos 
incroyable,  nous  nous  en  emeruillons  nous-mesmes  de  iour  en  iour, 
quand  nous  considerons  en  quel  ostat  estoient  nos  affaires  il  n'y  a 
que  liuict  ioure."  —  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Uurons,  1638,  44. 
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sand,  a  young  Indian  rushed  suddenly  upon  Francois 
Du  Peron,  and  lifted  his  tomahawk  to  brain  him, 
when  a  squaw  caught  his  hand.  Paul  Ragueneau 
wore  a  crucifix,  from  which  hung  the  image  oi  a 
skull.  An  Indian,  tliinking  it  a  charm,  snatched  it 
from  him.  The  priest  tried  to  recover  it,  when  the 
savage,  his  eyes  glittering  with  murder,  brandished 
his  hatchet  to  strike.  Ragueneau  stood  motionless, 
waiting  the  blow.  His  assailant  forbore,  and  with- 
drew, muttering.  Pierre  Chaumonot  was  emerging 
from  a  house  at  the  Huron  town  called  by  the  Jes- 
uits St.  Michel,  where  he  had  just  baptized  a  dying 
girl,  when  her  brother,  standing  hidden  in  the  door- 
way, struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone.  Chau- 
monot, severely  wounded,  staggered  without  falling, 
v/h'  ':he  Indian  sprang  upon  him  with  his  toma- 
hf  ,  .  The  bystanders  arrested  the  blow.  Fran- 
cois Le  Mercier,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  Indians 
in  a  house  at  the  town  called  St.  Louis,  was  assailed 
by  a  noted  chief,  who  rushed  in,  raving  like  a  mad- 
man, and  in  a  torrent  of  words  charged  upon  him  all 
the  miseries  of  the  nation.  Then,  snatching  a  brand 
from  the  fire,  he  shook  it  in  the  Jesuit's  face  and  told 
him  that  he  should  be  burned  alive.  Le  Mercier 
met  him  with  looks  as  determined  as  his  own,  till, 
abashed  at  his  undaunted  front  and  bold  denuncia- 
tions, the  Indian  stood  confounded.^ 

1  The  above  incidents  are  from  Le  Mercier,  Lalemant,  Bressani, 
the  autobiography  of  Chaumonot,  the  unpublished  writings  of 
Garnicr,  and  the  ancient  manuscript  volume  of  memoirs  of  the 
early  Canadian  missionaries,  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal. 
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The  belief  that  their  persecutions  were  owing  to 
the  fury  of  the  Devil,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
home-thrusts  he  had  received  at  their  hands,  was  an 
unfailing  consolation  to  the  priests.  "Truly,"  writes 
Le  Mercier,  "  it  is  an  unspeakable  happiness  for  us, 
in  the  midst  of  this  barbarism,  to  hear  the  roaring  of 
the  demons,  and  to  see  Earth  and  Hell  raging  against 
a  handful  of  men  who  will  not  even  defend  them- 
selves."' In  all  the  copious  records  of  this  dark 
period,  not  a  line  gives  occasion  to  suspect  that  one 
of  this  loyal  band  flinched  or  hesitated.  The  iron 
Br^beuf,  the  gentle  Gamier,  the  all-enduring  Jogues, 
the  enthusiastic  Chaumonot,  Lalemant,  Le  Mercier, 
Chatelain,  Daniel,  Pijart,  Ragueneau,  Du  Peron, 
Poncet,  Le  Moyne,  —  one  and  all  bore  themselves 
with  a  tranquil  boldness,  which  amazed  the  Indians 
and  enforced  their  respect. 

Father  Jerome  Lalemant,  in  his  journal  of  1639,  is 
disposed  to  draw  an  evil  augury  for  the  mission  from 
the  fact  that  as  yet  no  priest  had  been  put  to  death, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  received  maxim  that  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. ^    He  consoles 

1  "C'est  veritablement  un  bonheur  indicible  pour  nous,  au 
milieu  de  cette  barbarie,  d'entendre  Ics  rugissemens  des  demons,  & 
de  voir  tout  I'Enfer  &  quasi  tous  les  hommes  animcz  &  remplis  de 
fureur  contre  une  petite  poignce  de  gens  qui  ne  voudroient  pas 
se  defendre,"  —  Relation  des  Hurons,  1640,  31  (Cramoisy). 

2  "  Nous  auon&  quelque  fois  doute,  spauoir  si  on  pouuoit  esperer 
la  conuersion  de  ce  pais  sans  qu'il  y  eust  effusion  de  sang :  le  prin- 
cipe  re9eii  ce  semble  dans  I'Eglise  de  Dieu,  que  le  sang  des  Martyrs 
est  la  scmence  des  Chrcstiens,  me  faisoit  conclure  pour  lors,  que 
cela  n'estoit  pas  h  esperer,  voire  mesme  qu'il  n'c'toit  pas  h  souhaiter, 
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himself  with  the  hope  that  the  daily  life  of  the  mis- 
sionaries may  be  accepted  as  a  living  mat  tyrdoni ; 
since  abuse  and  threats  without  end,  the  smoke, 
fleas,  filth,  and  dogs  of  the  Indian  lodges, — whicli 
are,  he  says,  little  images  of  Hell,  —  cold,  hunger, 
and  ceaseless  anxiety,  and  all  these  continued  for 
years,  are  a  portion  to  which  many  might  prefer  the 
stroke  of  a  tomahawk.  Reasonable  as  the  Father's 
hope  may  be,  its  expression  proved  needless  in  the 
sequel;  for  the  Huron  church  was  not  destined  to 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  martyrdom  in  any  form. 

consider^  la  gloire  qui  reuient  a  Dieu  de  la  Constance  des  Martyrs, 
du  sang  desquels  tout  le  reste  de  la  terre  ayanttantost  este  abreum', 
ce  seroit  vne  espece  de  malediction,  que  ce  quartier  du  raonde  ne 
participast  point  au  bonheur  d'auoir  contrihue  k  I'esclat  de  ceste 
gloire."  —  Laleraant,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1639,  50,  57. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1638-16'J.O. 

PRIEST  AND  PAGAN. 

Dn  Pbron's  Journey.  — Daily  Life  of  the  Jesuits.  —  Their 
Missionary  Excursions.  —  Converts  at  OssossANi:.  —  Ma- 
chinery OF  Conversion.  —  Conditions  of  Baptism.  —  Back- 
sliders.—The  Converts  and  their  Countrymen.  —  The 
Cannibals  at  St.  Joseph. 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Jesuits.  That  we  may  the  better  know  them,  we 
will  follow  one  of  their  number  on  his  journey 
towards  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  observe  what 
awaited  him  on  his  arrival. 

Father^Fran^ois  Du  Peron  came  up  the  Ottawa  in 
a  Huron  canoe  in  September,  1638,  and  was  well 
treated  by  the  Indian  owner  of  the  vessel.  Laleraant 
and  Le  Moyne,  who  had  set  out  from  Three  Rivers 
before  him,  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  former  was 
assailed  by  an  Algonquin  of  Allumette  Island,  who 
tried  to  strangle  him  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a 
child,  which  a  Frenchman  in  the  employ  of  the  Jes- 
uits had  lately  bled,  but  had  failed  to  restore  to 
health  by  the  operation.  Le  Moyne  was  abandoned 
by  his  Huron  conductors,  and  remained  for  a  fort- 
night by  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  French  atten- 
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dant  who  supported  him  by  hunting.  Another 
Huron,  belonging  to  the  flotilla  that  carried  Du 
Peron,  then  took  him  into  his  canoe;  but,  becom- 
ing tired  of  him,  was  about  to  leave  him  on  a  rock 
in  the  river,  when  his  brother  priest  bribed  the  sav- 
age with  a  blanket  to  carry  him  to  his  journey's  end. 
It  was  midnight,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Du  Peron  landed  on  the  shore  of  Thunder 
Bay,  after  paddling  without  rest  since  one  o'clock  of 
the  preceding  morning.  The  night  was  rainy,  and 
Ossossand  was  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  His  In- 
dian companions  were  impatient  to  reach  their  towns; 
the  rain  prevented  the  kindling  of  a  fire;  while  the 
priest,  who  for  a  long  time  had  not  heard  mass,  was 
eager  to  renew  his  communion  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hence,  tired  and  hungry  as  he  was,  he  shouldered  his 
sack,  and  took  the  path  for  Ossossand  without  break- 
ing his  fast.  He  toiled  on,  half-spent,  amid  the 
ceaseless  pattering,  trickling,  and  whispering  of  in- 
numerable drops  among  innumerable  leaves,  till,  as 
day  dawned,  he  reached  a  clearing,  and  descried 
through  the  mists  a  cluster  of  Huron  houses.  Faint 
and  bedrenched,  he  entered  the  principal  one,  and 
was  greeted  with  the  monosyllable  Shay!  —  "  Wel- 
come ! "  A  squaw  spread  a  mat  for  him  by  the  fire, 
roasted  four  ears  of  Indian  corn  before  the  coals, 
baked  two  squashes  in  the  embers,  ladled  from  her 
kettle  a  dish  of  sagamite,  and  offered  them  to  her 
famished  guest.  Missionaries  seem  to  have  been  a 
novelty  at  this  place;  for,  while  the  Father  break- 
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fasted,  a  crowd,  chiefly  of  children,  gathered  ahont 
him,  and  stared  at  him  in  silence.  One  examined 
the  texture  of  his  cassock;  another  put  on  his  hat;  a 
third  took  the  shoes  from  his  feet,  and  tried  them  on 
her  own.  Du  Peron  requited  his  entertainers  with 
a  few  trinkets,  and  begged,  by  signs,  a  guide  to 
Ossossand.  An  Indian  accordingly  set  out  with  him, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  mission-house,  which  he 
reached  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Here  he  found  a  warm  welcome,  and  little  other 
refreshment.  In  respect  to  the  commodities  of  life, 
the  Jesuits  were  but  a  step  in  advance  of  the  Indians. 
Their  house,  though  well  ventilated  by  numberless 
crevices  in  its  bark  walls,  always  smelt  of  smoke,  and 
when  the  wind  was  in  certain  quarters  was  filled 
with  it  to  suffocation.  At  their  meals,  the  Fathers 
sat  on  logs  around  the  fire,  over  which  their  kettle 
was  slung  in  the  Indian  fashion.  Each  had  his 
wooden  platter,  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation, was  valued  in  the  Huron  country  at  the 
price  of  a  robe  of  beaver-skin,  or  a  hundred  francs.* 
Their  food  consisted  of  sagamite,  or  "  mush,"  made 
of  pounded  Indian-corn,  boiled  with  scraps  of  smoked 
fish.  Chaumonot  compares  it  to  the  paste  used  for 
papering  the  walls  of  houses.  The  repast  was  occa- 
sionally varied  by  a  pumpkin  or  squash  baked  in  the 
ashes,  or,  in  the  season,  by  Indian  corn  roasted  in 

^  "  Nos  plats,  quoyque  ue  bois,  nous  content  plus  cher  que  les 
votros  ;  ils  sont  de  la  valeur  d'une  robe  de  castor,  c'est  h,  dire  cent 
francs."  —  Lettre  du  P.  Du  Peron  a  son  Frerc,  27  Avril,  1639.  The 
Father's  appraisement  seems  a  little  questionable. 
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the  ear.  They  used  no  salt  whatever.  They  could 
bring  their  cumbrous  pictures,  ornameni^.  and  vest- 
ments through  the  savage  journey  of  tlie  Ottawa; 
but  they  could  not  bring  the  conmion  necessaries  of 
life.  By  day,  they  read  and  studied  by  the  light 
that  streamed  in  through  the  large  smoke-holes  in  the 
roof,  —  at  night,  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire.  Their  only 
candles  were  a  few  of  wax,  for  the  altar.  They  cul- 
tivated a  patch  of  ground,  but  raised  nothing  on  it 
except  wheat  for  making  the  sacramental  bread. 
Their  food  was  supi)lied  by  the  Indians,  to  whom 
they  gave  in  return  cloth,  knives,  awls,  needles,  and 
various  trinkets.  Their  supply  of  wine  for  the  Eu- 
charist was  so  scanty,  that  they  limited  themselves 
to  four  or  five  drops  for  each  mass.^ 

Their  life  was  regulated  with  a  conventual  strict- 
ness. At  four  in  the  morning,  a  bell  roused  them 
from  the  sheets  of  bark  on  which  they  slejDt.  Masses, 
private  devotions,  reading  religious  books,  and  break- 
fasting filled  the  time  until  eight,  when  they  opened 
their  door  and  admitted  the  Indians.      As  many  of 

^  The  above  particulars  are  drawn  from  a  long  letter  of  Fran- 
9oi8  Du  Peron  to  his  brother,  Joseph-Imbert  Du  Peron,  dated  at 
La  Conception  (Ossossane),  April  27, 1039,  and  from  a  letter  eciually 
long,  of  Chaumonot  to  Father  Philippe  Nappi,  dated  Du  Pays  des 
Hurons,  May  20,  1040.  Both  are  in  Carayon.  These  private 
letters  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  many  are  extant,  in  some  cases 
written  on  birch-bark,  are  invaluable  as  illustrations  of  the 
subject. 

The  Jesuits  soon  learned  to  make  wine  from  wild  grapes. 
Those  in  Maine  and  Acadia,  at  a  later  period,  made  good  candles 
from  the  waxy  fruit  of  the  shrub  known  locally  as  the 
"  bayberry." 
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these  proved  intolemble  nuisances,  they  took  what 
Lalemant  calls  the  honnete  liberty  of  turning  out  the 
most  intrusive  and  impracticable,  — an  act  performed 
with  all  tact  and  courtesy,  and  rarely  taken  in  dud- 
geon. Having  thus  winnowed  their  company,  they 
catechised  those  that  remained,  as  opportunity  of- 
fered. In  the  intervals,  the  guests  squatted  by  the 
fire  and  smoked  their  pipes. 

As  among  the  Spartan  virtues  of  the  Hurons  that 
of  thieving  was  especially  conspicuous,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  one  or  more  of  the  Fathers  should  remain 
on  guard  at  the  house  all  day.  The  rest  went  forth 
on  their  missionary  labors,  baptizing  and  instructing, 
as  we  have  seen.  To  each  priest  who  could  speak 
Huron  *  was  assigned  a  certain  number  of  houses,  — 
in  some  instances,  as  many  as  forty;  and  as  these 
often  had  five  or  six  fires,  with  two  families  to  each, 
his  spiritual  flock  was  as  numerous  as  it  was  intract- 
able. It  was  his  care  to  see  that  none  of  the  number 
died  without  baptism,  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  commend  the  doctrines  of  his  faith  to  the 
acceptance  of  those  in  health. 

At  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock,  grace  was 
said  in  Huron,  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  pres- 
ent, —  and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read  aloud 
during  the  meal.  At  four  or  five,  according  to  the 
season,  the  Indians  were  dismissed,  the  door  closed, 
and  the  evening  spent  in  writing,  reading,  studying 

^  At  the  end  of  the  year  1038,  there  were  seven  priests  who 
spoke  Huron,  and  three  who  had  begun  to  learn  it. 
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the  language,  devotion,  and  conversation  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  mission. 

Tlie  local  missions  here  referred  to  embraced  Os- 
sossan^  and  the  villages  of  the  neighborhood ;  but  the 
priests  by  no  means  conlined  themselves  within  these 
limits.  They  made  distant  excui-sions,  two  in  com- 
pany, until  every  house  in  every  Huron  town  had 
heard  the  annunciation  of  the  new  doctrine.  On 
these  journeys,  they  carried  blankets  or  large  man- 
tles at  their  backs,  for  sleeping  in  at  night,  besides  a 
supply  of  needles,  awls,  beads,  and  other  small  arti- 
cles to  pay  for  their  lodging  and  entertainment;  for 
the  Hurons,  hospitable  without  stint  to  each  other, 
expected  full  compensation  from  the  Jesuits. 

At  Ossossan^,  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  no  longer 
served  the  double  purpose  of  dwelling  and  chapel. 
In  1638,  they  had  in  their  pay  twelve  artisans  and 
laborers,  sent  up  from  Quebec,^  who  had  built,  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  a  chapel  of  wood.^  Hither  they 
removed  their  pictures  and  ornaments;  and  here,  in 
winter,  several  fires  were  kept  burnijig,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  half-naked  converts. ^  Of  these  they  now 
had  at  Ossossan^  about  sixty,  —  a  large,  though  evi- 
dently not  a  very  solid  nucleus  for  the  Huron  church, 
—  and  they  labored  hard  and  anxiously  to  confirm 
and  multiply  them.     Of  a  Sunday  morning  in  win- 

^  Du  Peron  in  Carayon,  173. 

2  "  La  chapelle  est  faite  d'une  charpente  bien  jolie,  seniblable 
presque  en  fa9on  et  grandeur,  h.  notre  chapelle  de  St.  Julien."  — 
Ibid.,  183. 

"  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  62. 
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tor,  one  could  have  Heen  tliem  coming  to  mass,  often 
from  a  considerable  distance,  "as  naked,"  says  Lale- 
mant,  "as  your  hand,  except  a  skin  over  their  backs 
like  a  mantle,  and  in  tlie  coldest  weather  a  few  skins 
around  their  feet  and  legs."  They  knelt,  mingled 
with  the  Freneii  mechanics,  before  the  altar,  —  very 
awkwardly  at  first,  for  the  posture  was  new  to  them, 
—  and  all  received  the  sacrament  together:  a  specta- 
cle which,  as  the  missionary  chronicler  declares,  re- 
paid a  hundred  times  all  the  labor  of  their  convei^sion.^ 
Some  of  the  principal  methods  of  ctmversion  are 
curiously  illustrated  in  a  letter  written  by  Garnier  to 
a  friend  in  France.  "Send  me,"  he  says,  "a  picture 
of  Christ  without  a  beard."  Several  Virgins  are  also 
requested,  together  with  a  variety  of  souls  in  perdi- 
tion, —  civics  davineeSy  — most  of  them  to  be  mounted 
in  a  portable  f(jrm.  Particular  directions  are  given 
with  respect  to  the  demons,  dragons,  flames,  and 
other  essentials  of  these  works  of  art.  Of  souls  in 
bliss,  — il7)ies  hienheureuses^  — he  thinks  that  one  will 
be  enough.  All  the  pictures  must  be  in  full  face, 
not  in  profile;  and  they  must  look  directly  at  the 
beholder,  with  open  eyes.  The  colors  should  be 
bright;  and  there  nuist  be  no  flowers  or  animals,  as 
these  distract  the  attention  of  the  Indians. ^ 

1  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  62. 

^  Garnier,  Le.ttre  17'"*,  MS.  Tliese  directions  show  an  excelleut 
knowledge  of  Indian  peculiarities.  The  Indian  dislike  of  a  beard 
is  well  known.  Catlin,  the  painter,  once  caused  a  fatal  quarrel 
among  a  party  of  Sioux,  by  representing  one  of  them  in  profile, 
whereupon  he  was  jibed  by  a  rival  as  being  but  half  a  man. 
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The  first  point  with  tho  priests  waa  of  course  to 
lu'ing  tho  objects  of  their  zeal  to  an  acceptance  of  tho 
finulaniontal  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cliurch;  but  as 
the  mind  of  tlie  savage  was  by  no  means  that  l)eauti- 
ful  blank  whicli  some  liave  represented  it,  there  was 
much  to  bo  erased  as  well  as  to  be  written.  They 
nnist  renounce  a  host  of  superstitions,  to  which  they 
wtue  attached  with  a  strange  tenacity,  or  which  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  been  ingrained  in  tiieir  very 
natures.  Certjiin  points  of  Christian  morality  were 
also  strongly  urged  l)y  the  missionaries,  who  insisted 
that  tlie  convert  should  take  but  one  wife,  and  not 
cast  her  off  without  grave  cause,  and  that  he  should 
renounce  the  gross  license  almost  universal  among 
the  Hurons.  Murder,  cannibalism,  and  several  other 
offences  were  also  forbidden.  Yet  while  laboring  at 
the  work  of  conversion  with  an  energy  never  sur- 
passed, and  battling  against  the  powers  of  darkness 
with  the  mettle  of  paladins,  the  Jesuits  never  had 
the  folly  to  assume  towards  the  Indians  a  dictatorial 
or  overbearing  tone.  Gentleness,  kindness,  and 
patience  were  the  rule  of  their  intercoui-se.^     They 

*  The  following  pasaa^re  from  the  "  Divers  Sentimens,"  before 
cited,  will  illustrate  this  point:  "Pour  conuertir  les  Sauuapes,  il 
n'y  faut  pas  tant  de  science  que  de  bonte  et  vertu  bien  solide.  Les 
quatre  Klemens  d'vn  honinie  Apostolique  en  la  Nouuelle  France 
sont  I'Affabilite',  ITIumilitd,  la  Patience  et  vne  Charitc  genereuse. 
Le  zele  trop  ardent  brusle  plus  qu'il  n'eschauffe,  et  paste  tout ;  il 
faut  vne  grande  niainanimite  et  condescendance,  pour  attirer  peu 
Ji  peu  ces  Sauuages.  lis  n'entendent  pas  bien  nostre  Theologie, 
mais  ils  entendent  parfaictement  bien  nostre  humility  et  nostre 
affability,  et  so  laissent  gaigner." 

So  too  Br^euf,  in  a  letter  to  Vitelleschi,  General  of  the  Jesuits 
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studied  the  nature  of  the  savage,  and  conformed 
themselves  to  it  with  an  admirable  tact.  Far  from 
treating  the  Indian  as  an  alien  and  })arbarian,  they 
would  fain  have  adoi)ted  him  as  a  countryman ;  and 
they  proposed  to  the  Hurons  that  a  number  of  young 
Frenchmen  should  settle  among  tliem,  and  marry 
their  daughters  in  solemn  form.  'I'he  listeners  were 
gratified  at  an  overture  so  flattering.  "  But  what  is 
the  use,"  they  demanded,  "of  so  much  ceremony? 
If  the  Frenchmen  want  our  women,  they  are  welcome 
to  come  and  take  them  whenever  they  please,  as  they 
always  used  to  do.''  ^ 

The  Fathers  are  well  agreed  that  their  difficulties 
did  not  arise  from  any  natural  defect  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who,  according  to 
Chaumonot,  were  more  intelligent  than  the  French 
peasantry,  and  who  in  some  instiinces  showed  in 
their  way  a  marked  capacity.  It  was  the  inert  mass 
of  pride,  sensuality,  indolence,  and  superstition  that 
opposed  the  march  of  the  Faith,  and  in  which  the 
Devil  lay  intrenched  as  behind  impregnable  breast- 
works. ^ 


(see  Carayon,  108) :  "Ce  qu'H  faut  (leinamler,  iivant  tout,  des  ouv- 
riers  destines  h,  cette  inissloii,  c'est  une  douceur  iualie'rable  et  une 
patience  h.  toute  epreuve." 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relatiuu  ilis  F/tirons,  ICuil,  1(50. 

'■'  In  this  connection,  tlie  followinjf  specimen  of  Indian  reasoning? 
is  worth  noting.  At  tlie  Iieight  of  the  pestih^nce,  a  Huron  said  to 
one  of  the  priests,  "  I  see  phiinly  that  your  God  is  angry  witli  us 
because  we  will  not  believe  and  obey  him.  Ihonatiria,  where  you 
first  taught  his  word,  is  entirely  ruined.  Then  you  came  here  to 
Oflsossane,  and  we  would   not  listen ;  so  Ossossan^  is  ruined  too. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  easier  to  make 
a  convert  than  to  keep  him.  Many  of  the  Indians 
clung  to  the  idea  that  baptism  was  a  safeguard 
against  pestilence  and  misfortune;  and  when  the 
fallacy  of  this  notion  was  made  apparent,  their  zeal 
cooled.  Their  only  amusements  consisted  of  feasts, 
dances,  and  games,  many  of  which  were,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  a  superstitious  character;  and  as 
the  Fathers  could  rarely  prove  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion the  absence  of  the  diabolic  element  in  any  one 
of  them-  they  proscribed  the  whole  indiscriminately, 
to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  neophyte.  His  coun- 
trymen, too,  beset  him  with  dismal  prognostics,  — 
as  "You  will  kill  no  more  game;"  "All  your  hair 
will  come  out  before  spring;"  and  so  forth.  Vari- 
ous doubts  also  assailed  him  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  his  new  profession ;  and  several 
converts  were  filled  witli  anxiety  in  view  of  the  prob- 
able want  of  tobacco  in  Heaven,  saying  that  they 
could  not  do  without  it.^  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to 
these  incipient  Christians,  as  they  sat  in  class  listen- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  their  teacher,  to  find  them- 

This  year  you  have  been  all  throufijh  our  country,  and  found 
Bcarcely  any  one  who  would  do  what  God  coinniunds ;  tiierefore  the 
pestilence  is  everywhere."  After  premises  so  hopeful,  the  Fathers 
looked  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  hut  the  Indian  proceeded : 
"  My  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  shut  you  out  from  all  tiie  houses, 
and  stop  our  ears  when  you  speak  of  God,  so  that  we  cannot  hear. 
Then  we  shall  not  be  so  guilty  of  rejecting  the  truth,  and  he  will 
not  punish  us  so  cruelly."  —  Lalemant,  Relation  dis  Iluruns, 
1640,80. 

1  Ibid.,  1639,  80. 
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selves  and  him  suddenly  made  the  tirgets  of  a  shower 
of  sticks,  snowballs,  corn-cobs,  aid  other  rubbish, 
flung  at  them  by  a  screeching  rabble  of  vagabond 
boys.^ 

Yet  while  most  of  the  neophytes  demanded  an 
anxious  and  diligent  cultivation,  there  were  a  few  of 
excellent  promise ;  and  of  one  or  two  especially,  the 
Fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  satisfaction,  assure 
us  again  and  again  "  that  they  were  savage  only  in 
name.    ^ 

As  the  town  of  Ihonatiria,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
made  their  first  abode,  was  ruined  by  the  pestilence, 
the  mission  established  there,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  was  removed,  in  the  summer  of 
1638,  to  Teanaustay^,  —  a  large  town  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills  near  the  southern  borders  of  the  Huron 
territory.  The  Hurons,  this  year,  had  had  unwonted 
successes  in  their  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  had 
taken,  at  various  times,  nearly  a  hundred  prisoners. 
Many  of  these  were  brought  to  the  seat  of  the  new 
mission  of  St.  Joseph,  and  put  to  death  with  fright- 

*  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  78. 

2  From  June,  1639,  to  June,  1640,  about  a  thousand  pe.  >ons  were 
baptized.  Of  these,  two  liundred  and  sixty  were  infants,  and  many 
more  were  children.  Very  many  died  soon  after  baptism.  Of  the 
whole  number,  less  than  twenty  were  baptized  in  health,  —  a  num- 
ber much  below  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a  curious  case  of  precocious  piety.  It  is  that 
of  a  child  at  St.  Joseph :  "  Elle  n'a  que  deux  ans,  et  fait  joliment 
le  signe  de  la  croix,  et  prend  elle-meme  de  I'eau  b^nite ;  et  une  fois 
Be  mit  k  crier,  sortant  de  la  Chapelle,  &  cause  que  sa  m^re  qui 
la  portoit  ne  lui  avoit  donnd  le  loisir  d'en  prendre.  II  I'a  fallu  re- 
porter en  prendre."  —  Lettres  de  Gamier,  MSS. 
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ful  tortures,  though  not  before  several  had  been  con- 
verted and  baptized.  The  torture  was  followed,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  priests,  by  those 
cannibal  feasts  customary  witli  the  Hurons  on  such 
occasions.  Once,  when  the  Fathers  b?,d  been  strenu- 
ous in  their  denunciations,  a  hand  of  tie  victim,  duly 
prepared,  was  flung  in  at  their  door,  as  an  invitation 
to  join  in  the  festivity.  As  the  owner  of  the  severed 
member  had  been  baptized,  they  dug  a  hole  in  their 
chapel,  and  buried  it  with  solemn  rites  of  sepulture.^ 

1  Laleniant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  70. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1639,  1640. 

THE  TOBACCO  NATION.  — THE  NEUTRALS. 

A  Change  of  Plan.  —  Sainte  Marie.  —  Mission  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation.  —  Winter  Journeving. — Reception  of  the  Mission- 
aries. —  SiPERSTiTions  Terrors.  —  Peril  of  Garnier  and 
JoGtiES.  —  Mission  of  the  Neutrals.  —  Huron  Intrigues. — 
Miracles.  —  Fury  of  the  Indians.  —  Intervention  of  Saint 
Michael.  —  Rkturn  to  Sainte  Marie.  —  Intrepidity  of  the 
Priests. — Their  Mental  Exaltation. 

It  had  Ijeen  the  first  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  to  form 
permanent  missions  in  each  of  the  principal  Huron 
towns;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1639  the 
difficulties  and  risks  of  this  scheme  had  become  fully 
apparent.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  establish  one 
central  station,  to  be  a  base  of  operations,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  focus,  whence  the  light  of  the  Faith  should 
radiate  through  all  the  wilderness  around.  It  was 
to  serve  at  once  as  residence,  fort,  magazine,  hospi- 
tal, and  convent.  Hence  the  priests  would  set  forth 
on  missionary  expeditions  far  and  near;  and  hither 
they  might  retire,  as  to  an  asylum,  in  times  of  sick- 
ness or  extreme  peril.  Here  the  neophytes  could  be 
gathered  together,  safe  from  perverting  influences; 
and  here   in  time  a   Christian  settlement,   Hurons 
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mingled    with    Frenchmen,    might   spring    up    and 
thrive  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

The  site  of  the  new  stiition  was  a(lmira})ly  chosen. 
The  little  river  Wye  flows  from  the  southward  into 
the  Matchedash  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  at  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth  passes  through  a  small  lake. 
The  Jesuits  made  choice  of  the  right  hank  of  the 
Wye,  where  it  issues  from  this  lake ;  gained  per- 
mission to  build  from  the  Indians,  tliough  not  with- 
out difficulty,  and  began  their  labors  with  an  abundant 
energy  and  a  very  deficient  supply  of  workmen  and 
tools.  The  new  establishment  was  called  Sainto 
Marie.  The  house  at  Teanaustayd  and  the  house 
and  chapel  at  Ossossan^  were  abandoned,  and  all  was 
concentrated  at  this  spot.  On  one  hand,  it  had  a 
short  water  communication  with  Lake  Huron;  aufl 
on  the  other,  its  central  position  gave  the  readiest 
access  to  every  part  of  the  Huron  territory. 

During  the  summer  before,  the  priests  had  made  a 
survey  of  their  field  of  action,  visited  all  the  Huron 
towns,  and  christened  each  of  them  with  the  name  of 
a  saint.  This  heavy  draft  on  the  calendar  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  for  the  designation  of  the  nine; 
towns  of  the  neighboring  and  kindred  people  of  the 
Tobacco  Nation.'  The  Huron  towns  were  portioned 
into  four  districts,  while  those  of  the  Tobac(;o  Nation 
formed  a  fifth,  and  each  district  was  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  two  or  more  priests.  In  November  and 
December,  they  began  their  missionary  excursions,  — 

1  See  Introduction,  32. 
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for  the  Indians  were  now  gathered  in  their  settle- 
ments, —  and  journeyed  on  foot  through  tlie  denuded 
forests,  in  mud  and  snow,  bearing  on  their  backs  tlie 
vessels  and  utensils  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
altar. 

The  new  and  perilous  mission  of  the  Tobacco  Na- 
tion fell  to  Garnier  and  Jogues.  They  were  well 
chosen;  and  yet  neither  of  them  was  robust  by  na- 
ture, in  body  or  mind,  though  Jogues  was  noted  for 
personal  activity.  The  Tobacco  Nation  lay  at  the 
distance  of  a  two  days'  journey  from  the  Huron 
towns,  among  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Notta- 
wassaga  Bay.  The  two  missionaries  tried  to  find  a 
guide  at  Ossossand ;  but  none  would  go  with  them, 
and  they  set  forth  on  their  wild  and  unknown  pil- 
grimage alone. 

The  forests  were  full  of  snow;  and  the  soft,  moist 
flakes  were  still  falling  thickly,  obscuring  the  air, 
beplastering  the  gray  trunks,  weighing  to  the  earth 
the  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  hiding  every  foot- 
print of  the  narrow  path.  The  Fathers  missed  their 
way,  and  toiled  on  till  night,  shaking  down  at  every 
step  from  the  burdened  branches  a  shower  of  fleecy 
white  on  their  black  cassocks.  Night  overtook  them 
in  a  spruce  swamp.  Here  they  made  a  fire  with 
great  difficulty,  cut  the  evergreen  boughs,  piled  them 
for  a  l)ed,  and  lay  down.  The  storm  presently 
ceased;  and,  "praised  be  God,"  writes  one  of  the 
travellers,  "we  passed  a  very  good  night. "^ 

1  Jogues  and  Gamier  in  Lalomant,  Relation  des  Iltirons,  1040, 5)5. 
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In   the  morning   they  ))reak fasted  on  a  morsel  of 
corn  bread,  and  resnminjjf  their  journey  fell  in  with  a 
small  party  of  Indians,  whom  they  followed  all  day 
without  food.     At  eight  in  the  evening,  they  reached 
the  first  Tohacoo  town,  —  a  miserable  cluster  of  bark 
cabins,  hidden  among  forests  and  half  buried  in  snow- 
drifts,   where    the  savage   children,    seeing    the    two 
black    api)aritions,    screamed    that    Famine    and    the 
Pest  were  coming.     I'licir  evil  fame  had  gone  before 
them.     They  were  unwelcome  guests;  nevertheless, 
shivering  and   famished  as  they  were  in  the  cold  and 
darkness,  they  boldly  [)ushed  their  way  into  one  of 
these  dens  of   barbarism.      It  wiis   precisely  like   a 
Huron  house.      Five  or  six  tires  blazed  on  tlie  earth- 
ern  floor,  and  around  them  were  huddled  twice  that 
number  of  families,  sitting,  crouching,  standing,  or 
flat  on  the  ground ;  old  and  young,  women  and  men, 
children  and  dogs,    mingled    pell-mell.      The  scene 
would  have  been  a  strange  one  l)y  daylight:  it  was 
doubly  strange  by  the  flicker  and  glare  of  the  lodge- 
fires.     Scowling  brows,  sidelong  looks  of  distrust  and 
fear,  the  screams  of  scared  children,  the  scolding  of 
squaws,  the  growling  of  wolfish  dogs,  —  this  was  the 
greeting  of   the   strangers.     The  chief   man  of   the 
household  treated  them  at  first  with  the  decencies  of 
Indian  hospitality;  l)ut  when  he  saw  them  kneeling 
in  the   litter  and  ashes  at  their  devotions,  his  sup- 
pressed fears  found   vent,  and  he  began  a  loud  har- 
angue addressed  half  to  them  and  half  to  the  Indians: 
"  Now,  what  an;  these  okics  doing  ?    They  are  making 
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charms  to  kill  us,  and  destroy  all  that  the  pest  has 
spared  in  this  house.  I  heard  that  they  were  sorcer- 
ers; and  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  I  believe  it."^  It 
is  wonderful  that  the  priest»s  escaped  the  tomahawk. 
Nowhere  is  the  power  of  courage,  faith,  and  an  un- 
flinching purpose  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in 
the  record  of  these  missions. 

In  other  Tobacco  towns  their  reception  was  much 
the  same;  but  at  the  largest,  called  by  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  thoy  fared  worse.  They  readied 
it  on  a  winter  afternoon.  Elvery  door  of  its  capa- 
cious bark-houses  was  closed  against  them;  and  they 
heard  the  squaws  within  calling  on  the  young  men  to 
go  out  and  split  their  heads,  while  children  screamed 
abuse  at  the  black-robed  sorcerers.  As  night  ap- 
proached, they  left  the  town,  when  a  band  of  young 
men  followed  them,  hatchet  in  hand,  to  put  them  to 
death.  Darkness,  the  forest,  and  the  mountain  fav- 
ored them;  and,  eluding  their  pursuers,  they  escaped. 
Thus  began  the  mission  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

In  the  following  November,  a  yet  more  distant  and 
perilous  mission  was  begun.  Brdbeuf  and  Chau- 
monot  set  out  for  the  Neutral  Nation.  This  fierce 
people,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied  that  part 
of  Canada  which  lies  immediately  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  while  a  wing  of  their  territory  extended  across 
the  Niagara  into  Western  New  York.^     In  their  ath- 


^  Lalemant,  Relation  dex  Hnrons,  1640,  90. 

2  Introduction.    The  river  Niaj^ara  was  at  this  time,  1640,  well 
known  to  the  Jesuits,  though  none  of  them  had  visited  it.    I^ale- 
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letic  proportions,  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  extravagance  of  their  superstitions,  no  Americ^an 
tribe  has  ever  exceedofl  them.  'I'lioy  carried  to  a 
preposterous  excess  the  Indian  notion  tliat  insanity 
is  endowed  with  a  mysterious  and  superhuman  power. 
Their  country  was  full  of  pretended  maniacs,  who  to 
propitiate  their  guardian  spirits,  or  o^'^V^s■,  and  acquire 
the  mystic  virtue  which  pertained  to  madness,  raved 
stiirk  naked  through  the  villages,  scattering  the 
brands  of  the  lodge-fires,  and  upsetting  everytliing 
in  their  way. 

The  two  priests  left  Sainte  Marie  on  the  second  of 
November,  found  a  Huron  guide  at  St.  Joseph,  and 
after  a  dreary  march  of  five  days  through  the  forest, 
reached  the  first  Neutral  town.  Advancing  thence, 
they  visited  in  turn  eighteen  others;  and  their  pro- 

mant  speaks  of  it  as  the  "famous  river  of  this  nation"  (the  Neu- 
trals). The  following  translation,  from  his  /iciation  of  lfi41,  shows 
that  both  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Lrie  had  already  taken  their 
present  names :  — 

"This  river  [the  Niagara]  is  the  same  by  which  our  great  lake  of 
the  Ilurons,  or  Fresh  Sea,  discharges  itself,  in  the  first  place,  into 
Lake  Erie  (le  lac  d'Erie),  or  the  Lake  of  tlie  Cat  Nation.  Then  it 
enters  the  territories  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  and  takes  the  name  of 
Onguiaahra  (Niagara),  until  it  discharges  itself  into  Ontario,  or  the 
Lake  of  St.  Louis ;  whence  at  last  issues  the  river  which  pasvses 
before  Quebec,  and  is  called  the  St.  Lawrence."  He  nmkes  no 
allusion  to  the  cataract,  which  is  first  mentioned  as  follows  by 
Ragueneau,  in  the  Relation  of  1648 :  — 

"  Nearly  south  of  this  same  Neutral  Nation  there  is  a  great  lake, 
about  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit,  named  Erie  (Krie),  which  is 
formed  by  the  discharge  of  the  Fresh  Sea,  and  which  precipitates 
itself  by  a  cataract  of  frightful  height  into  a  third  lake,  named 
Ontario,  which  we  call  Lake  St.  Louis."  —  Relation  des  JJurons, 
1648,  46. 
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gress  WHS  a  storm  of  maledictions.  Brdl)euf  espe- 
cially was  accounted  the  most  pestilent  of  sorcerers. 
The  Hui'ons,  restrained  by  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
unwilling  to  kill  the  priests,  lest  they  should  embroil 
themselves  with  the  French  at  Quel)ec,  conceived 
that  their  object  might  Ix?  safely  gained  by  stirring 
up  the  Neutrals  to  become  their  executioners.  To 
that  end,  they  sent  two  emissaries  to  the  Neutral 
towns,  who,  calling  the  chiefs  and  young  warriors  to 
a  council,  denounced  the  Jesuits  as  destroyers  of  the 
human  race,  and  made  their  auditors  a  gift  of  nine 
French  hatchets  on  condition  that  they  would  put 
them  to  death.  It  was  now  that  Hrdbeuf,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  danger,  half  starved  and  half  frozen, 
driven  with  revilings  from  every  door,  struck  and 
spit  upon  by  pretended  maniacs,  beheld  in  a  vision 
that  great  cross  which,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  on- 
ward through  the  air,  above  the  wintry  forests  that 
stretched  towards  the  land  of  the  Iroquois.^ 

Chaumonot  records  yet  another  miracle:  "One 
evening,  when  all  the  chief  men  of  the  town  were 
deliberating  in  council  whether  to  put  us  to  death, 
Father  Br^beuf,  while  making  his  examination  of 
conscience,  as  we  were  together  at  prayers,  saw  the 
vision  of  a  spectre,  full  of  fury,  menacing  us  both 
with  three  javelins  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 
Then  he  hurled  one  of  them  at  us ;  but  a  more  pow- 
erful hand  caught  it  as  it  flew;  and  this  took  place  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  as  he  hurled  his  two  remain- 

*  See  ante,  p.  198. 
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inp  javelins.  .  .  .  Late  at  night  our  host  came  back 
from  the  counciil,  wlierc  tlie  two  Huron  emissaries 
liad  ma(l(!  tlicir  gift  of  hatc^liets  to  liave  us  kiUed. 
He  wakened  us  to  say  tliat  three  times  we  had  been 
at  tlie  point  of  di'atli;  for  tlie  young  men  had  ofleicd 
three  times  to  strike  the  blow,  and  three  times  the 
old  men  had  dissuaded  them.  This  exphiined  the 
meaning  of  Fatlier  Br(11)euf's  vision."* 

They  had  escaped  for  tlie  time;  but  the  Indians 
agreed  among  themselves  that  tlienceforth  no  one 
should  give  tliem  slielter.  At  night,  pierced  with 
cold  and  faint  witli  luuiger,  they  found  every  do(»r 
closed  against  them.  They  stood  and  watched,  saw 
an  Indian  issue  from  a  house,  and  by  a  (juick  move- 
ment pushed  througli  tlie  half-open  door  into  this 
abode  of  smoke  and  liltli.  The  inmates,  aghast  at 
their  boldness,  stared  in  silence.  Then  a  messenger 
ran  out  to  carry  tlie  tidings,  and  an  angry  crowd 
collected. 

"Go  out,  and  leave  our  country,"  said  an  old  chief, 
"or  we  will  put  you  into  the  kettle,  and  make  a  feast 
of  you." 

"I  have  had  enough  of  the  dark-colored  flesh  of 
our  enemies,"  said  a  y(mng  brave;  "I  wish  to  know 
the  taste  of  white  meat,  and  I  will  eat  yours." 

A  warrior  rushed  in  like  a  madman,  drew  his  bow, 
and  aimed  the  arrow  at  Chaumonot.  "I  looked  at 
him  fixedly,"  writes  the  Jesuit,  "and  commended 
myself  in  full  confidence  to  St.  Michael.     Without 

1  Chaumonot,  Vie,  G5. 
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(l()ul)t,  this  great  arclumgel  saved  us;  for  almost 
iiinnediately  the  fury  of  tlie  warrior  was  appeased, 
and  tlio  rest  of  our  enemies  soon  began  to  listen  to 
the  explanation  we  gave  tliem  of  our  visit  to  their 
country."  ' 

Tiie  mission  was  barriMi  of  any  other  fruit  than 
hardship  and  danger,  and  after  a  slay  of  fcmr  months 
the  two  priests  resolved  to  return.  On  the  way,  they 
met  a  genuine  act  of  kindness.  A  heavy  snow- 
Htorni  arresting  their  [jrogicss,  a  Neutral  woman 
took  them  into  her  lodge,  enlcrtjiined  tiiem  for  two 
weeks  with  her  best  fare,  persuaded  her  father  and 
relatives  to  l)efriend  them,  and  aided  them  to  make 
a  voi.'abulary  of  tlu;  dialect,  liidding  their  generous 
hostess  farewell,  they  journeyed  northward,  through 
the  melting  snows  of  spring,  and  reached  Sainte 
Marie  in  safety. ^ 

The  Jesuits  had  l)orne  all  that  the  human  frame 
seems  capable  of  bearing.  'I'hey  had  escaped  as  by 
miracle  from  torture  and  death.  Did  their  zeal  flag 
or  their  courage  fail?  A  fervor  intense  and  un- 
quenchable urged  them  on  to  more  distant  and  more 

'  (Miaumonut,  V/V,  r>7. 

^  Lulfinaiit,  in  liis  lidnlioti  of  Kill,  jjivcs  the  narrative  of  this 
mission  at  k'n^tli.  His  ac(!ount  coincides  perfectly  with  the 
briefer  notice  of  Chaunionot  in  his  Autobiography.  Chaunionot 
describea  the  difficulties  of  tlic  journey  very  i^raphically  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  Father  Na|)pi,  dated  Auj^.  ;5,  1040,  preserved  in  Cara- 
yon.  See  also  the  next  letter,  liiebtuj'dn  T.  li.  P.  Mutio  Vitelltschi, 
20  Am'it,  1041. 

The  llecoliet  La  Koche  Dallion  had  visited  the  Neutrals  four- 
teen years  before  (see  Introduction,  ;J5,  liote),  and,  like  his  two 
successors,  had  been  seriously  endangered  by  Huron  intrigues. 
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deadly  venturcH.  Tho  boinps,  ho  necir  to  mortiil 
synip'.ithieH,  ho  Iminaii,  yet  ho  diviiu',  in  wlioin  tlu-ir 
fiiitli  iiiijR;rs()iiiit('(l  and  dniiiuitized  tlu^  givat  princi- 
ples of  (Huistian  trntli,  — virgins,  saints,  anil  anj^els, 
—  hoveled  over  them,  and  iield  before  their  rai)turt'«l 
sight  erowns  of  gK»ry  and  garlands  of  innnoilal  hliss. 
They  hnrned  to  do,  to  HutYer,  and  to  die;  and  now, 
from  out  a  living  martyrdom,  they  turned  tlieir  heroie 
gaze  towards  an  horizon  dark  with  perils  yet  more 
ap[)alling,  and  saw  in  hope  the  day  when  tiiey  shouhl 
bear  the  eross  into  the  blood-stained  dens  of  the 
Iroquois.' 

But  in  this  exaltation  and  tension  of  the  powjMs 
was  there  no  moment  when  the  reeoil  of  Nature 
elaimed  a  temporaiy  sway?  When  an  exile  from 
his  kind,  alone,  beneath  Ihi'  desolate  lock  and  the 
gloomy  pine-trees,  the  [)riest  gazed  forth  on  the  [»iti- 
less  wilderness  and  the  hovels  of  its  dark  and  ruth- 
leas  tenants,  his  thoughts,  it  may  l)e.  Hew  longingly 
beyond  those  wastes  of  forest  and  sea  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  lM)me  of  his  boyhood;  or  rather, 
led  by  a  deeper  attraction,  they  revisited  the  ancient 
centre  of  his  faith,  and  he  seemed  to  stand  once  more 
in  that  gorgeous  temple,  where,  shrined  in  lazuli  and 
gold,  rest  the  hallowed  bones  of  Loyola.  Colunni 
and  arch  and  dome  rise  upon  his  vision,  radiant  in 
painted   light,   and   trendUing    with  celestial   nuisic. 

^  This  zeal  was  in  no  tlepcrcc  due  to  success;  for  in  1041,  after 
seven  years  of  toil,  the  nnssioii  counted  only  about  lift}'  living 
converts,  —  a  falling  off  from  former  years. 
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Again  he  kneels  before  thd  altar,  from  whose  ta])la- 
ture  beams  upon  him  that  loveliest  of  shapes,  in 
which  the  imagination  of  man  has  embodied  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  illusion  over[)()wers  him.  A 
thrill  shakes  his  frame,  and  he  bows  in  reverential 
rapture.  No  longer  a  memory,  no  longer  a  dream, 
but  a  visioned  presence,  distinct  and  luminous  in  the 
forest  shades,  the  Virgin  stands  before  him.  l*ros- 
trate  on  the  rocky  earth,  he  adoi-es  the  Ixniign  angel 
of  his  ecstjitic  faith,  then  turns  with  rekindled  fer- 
voi-s  to  his  stern  apostleship. 

Now,  by  the  shores  of  Thinider  Hay,  the  Huron 
traders  freight  their  birch  vessels  for  their  yearly 
voyage;  and,  embarked  with  them,  let  us,  too,  re- 
visit the  rock  of  Quebec. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
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QUEBEC   AND   ITS  TENANTS. 

The  New  Goveknou.  —  EDirviNr,  Exami-lex.  —  Le  .lKr\f-.'s  Coiike- 

SI'ONDENTS. —  K.VNK     AM»     DeVOTION     —  NiN'S. —  I'HIE.STI.Y     Al- 

TiioRiTY.  —  Condition  of  Ql'euec.  —  The  IltNnuEi)  Associates. 
—  Church  Discitmne.  —  Plays.  —  Kikeworks.  —  1'koces- 
8IONS.  —  Catechising.  —  Terrorism,  —  I'lc,  i  kes.  — The  Con- 
verts.—  The  Society  of  Jesus. — The  Foresters. 

I  HAVE  traced,  in  another  volume,  the  life  and 
death  of  the  nohle  founder  of  New  France,  Sanniel 
de  Champlain.  It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  that 
his  heroic  spirit  hade  farewell  to  the  frame  it  had 
animated,  and  to  the  rugged  cliff  where  he  had  toiled 
so  long  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  Christian  emj^re. 

Quehec  was  without  a  governor.  Who  should  suc- 
ceed Champlain;  and  would  his  successor  he  found 
equally  zealous  for  the  Faith,  and  friendly  to  the 
mission?  These  douhts,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  agi- 
tated the  mind  of  the  Father  Superior,  Le  Jeune; 
but  they  were  happily  set  at  rest,  wlien,  on  a  morn- 
ing in  June,  he  saw  a  ship  anchoring  in  the  basin 
below,  and  liastening  with  his  hrethron  to  the  land- 
ing-place, was  there  met  by  Charles  Iluault  de  Mont- 
magny,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  followed  by  a  train  of 
officers   and   gentlemen.     As   they   all   climbed   the 
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rock  together,  Montmagny  saw  a  crucifix  planted  by 
the  patli.  lie  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  before  it; 
and  nobles,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  priests  iniitated  his 
exainj)le.  The  Jesuits  sang  Te  Deuiii  at  the  church, 
and  the  cannon  roaied  fioni  the  adjacent  fort.  Here 
the  new  governor  was  scaicely  installed,  when  a  Jes- 
uit came  in  to  ask  if  he  would  be  godfather  to  an 
Indian  about  to  be  baptized.  "Most  gladly,"  replied 
the  pious  Montnuigny.  He  repaired  on  the  instant 
to  the  convert's  hut,  with  a  company  of  gayly  appar- 
elled gentlemen ;  and  while  the  iinnates  stared  in 
amazement  at  the  scarlet  and  end)roidery,  he  bestowed 
on  the  dying  savage  the  name  of  Jose[)ii,  in  honor  of 
the  spouse  of  tiie  Virgin  and  the  patron  of  New 
France.'  Three  days  after,  he  was  told  that  a  dead 
proselyte  was  to  ])e  buried;  on  which,  leaving  the 
lines  of  the  new  fortiH(;ation  he  was  tracing,  he  took 
in  hand  a  torch,  De  Lisle  his  lieutenant  took  another, 
Kepentigny  and  St.  Jean,  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
with  a  band  of  soldiers  followed,  two  priests  bore  the 
corpse,  and  thus  all  moved  together  in  piocession  to 
the  place  of  burial.  The  Jesuits  were  comforted. 
Cliamplain  himself  had  not  displayed  a  zeal  so 
edifying.''^ 

A  considerable  reinforcement  came  out  with  Mont- 
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•  Le  Jc'une,  liehitiou,  HV-W,  G  (Cranioisy).  "Monsieur  le  Gou- 
veriuur  se  lraiiyj)<>rte  aux  Cubant'S  de  ces  pauures  barbarts,  suivy 
(I'lmc  It'ste  Nol)U'Ssi'.  .le  vous  laissi'  ii  jn-nsiT  (iiiel  estunneiiu'nt  h, 
ct's  IVuples  tie  voir  tant  d'e'carlate,  tant  de  persuinies  bieii  t'aites 
sous  leurs  toils  d'eeoree  !  " 

*  Ibid.,  8;J  (Cranioisy). 
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magny,  and  among  the  rest  several  men  of  birtli  and 
substiince,  witli  tlioir  families  and  dej)endants.  "It 
was  a  sight  to  thank  (iod  for,"  ex(daims  Fatlier  Le 
Jeune,  "to  hehohl  tii 'st;  dedicate  young  hidies  and 
these  tender  infants  issuing  t'rt)Ui  their  wooden 
prison,  like  day  from  tiie  shades  of  night."  Tlie 
Father,  it  will  he  rememhered,  had  for  some  years 
past  seen  nothing  })Ut  squaws,  with  papooses  swathed 
like  muunnies  and  stia[)i)ed  to  a  hoard. 

He  was  even  more  ])leased  with  the  eontents  of  a 
huge  packet  of  letters  that  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
hearing  the  signatures  of  nuns,  priests,  soldiers,  cour- 
tiers, and  princesses.  A  great  interest  in  the  mis- 
sion had  been  kindled  in  France.  Le  Jeune's 
printed  Belatiutiti  had  l«;en  read  with  avidity;  and 
his  Jesuit  brethren,  who  as  teachers,  preachei"s,  and 
confessois  had  spiead  themselves  through  the  nation, 
had  successfully  fanned  tlie  rising  Hame.  The  Father 
Superior  linds  no  words  tor  liis  joy.  "Heaven,"  he 
exclaims,  "  is  the  ((inductor  of  this  enter})rise.  Na- 
ture's arms  are  not  long  enough  to  touch  so  many 
hearts."'  He  reads  how,  in  a  single  convent,  thir- 
teen nuns  have  devoted  themselves  ))y  a  vow  to  tlie 
work  of  converting  the  Indian  women  and  children; 
how,  in  the  church  of  Montmartre,  a  nun  lies  pros- 
trate day  and  night  before  tlu;  altar,  {)raying  for  the 
mission;^  how  "the  Carmelites  luv  all  on  lire,  the 
Ursulines  fidl  of   zeal,   the  sisters  of  tJie  Visitation 

*  "  C't'Bt  Dit'U  qui  <'(iinluit  ix'ttt-  entrcprisu.     La  Nature  n'a  pus 
k'S  bras  assi-z  Idiifrs,"  eti.'.  —  u'rlatioti,  Ki.'Jd,  ;j. 
'■*  Brebi'uf,  /icidtion  </(.s  Iluroiis,  1030,  70. 
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have  no  words  to  speak  their  ardor; "  ^  how  some  per- 
son unknown,  but  l>leHSod  of  Heaven,  means  to  found 
a  school  for  Huron  eliildren;  liow  the  Duehesse 
d'Aitjfuilhm  has  sent  out  six  workmen  to  build  a  lios- 
pital  for  the  Indians;  how,  in  every  house  of  the  Jes- 
uits, youn^  piiests  turn  eager  eyes  towards  Canada; 
and  how  on  tla;  voyajj;*^  thither  the  devils  raised  a 
tempest,  endeavoring,  in  vain  fury,  to  drown  the 
invadei-s  of  their  American  domain.'-* 

Great  was  Lc;  Jeune's  delight  at  the  e  ulted  rank 
of  some  of  those  who  gave  their  i)atronage  to  the  mis- 
sion; and  again  and  again  his  satisfaction  flows  from 
his  pen  in  mysterious  allusions  to  these  eminent  per- 
sons.^ In  his  eyes,  the;  vicious  imbecile  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  France  was  the  anointed  champion  of 
the  Faith,  and  thf  cruel  and  and)iti(ms  priest  who 
ruled  king  and  nation  alike  was  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  Ib'aven.  (.'huich  and  State,  linked  in  alli- 
ance close  and  potential,  playcKl  faithfully  into  each 
other's  hands;  and  that  enthusiasm,  in  which  the 
Jesuit  saw  the  direct   inspiration   of  God,    was  fos- 

1  Ll'  .Fcuih^,  Ix'tlalii/n,  VM,  it.      Conipiire  "Divers   Senthneiis,' 
appentlcd  to  tin-  liihttlmi  of  UlUf). 

'^  "  L'KnliT  I'lirafffiint  <ii'  nous  vt'oir  iillor  I'U  la  Nouuelle  Fmnce 
j<()ur  conucrtir  los  infidclU's  ft  diiiiiinu'r  sii  puissiinco,  pur  riepi'. 
il  Miiisli'iiDit  tons  li's  Kk'Uiciis  fontrt'  nous,  ot  vouloit  abj  ^nier  la 
tlottc." —  Itlri  rx  Si'iitiiin'ii!<. 

^  Anionj;  liis  corri'spondcnts  was  the  younf?  Duo  d'Enjihirn, 
afterwards  tlu'  (Jrfat  ('oiidi',  at  liiis  tinu'  fifteen  years  oM.  "  Dieu 
soit  loiio!  tout  le  ciel  de  nostre  eluTi'  Patrie  nous  prouiet  de  fuuor- 
ables  influenees,  ius()ues  a  ce  nouuel  astre,  qui  coinmenee  h,  pa- 
roistre  parmy  ceux  de  la  premiere  grandeur."  —  Le  .leunc,  Relation, 
163G,  :5,  4. 
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tered  by  all  the  prcsti^'t'  of  royally  and  all  the  patron- 
age of  power.  And,  as  often  liajt|)('iiH  wlu-it'  tlio 
interests  of  a  hierarirhy  are  idcntilit'd  with  the  inter- 
est** of  a  rnlin^  elass,  relijjfion  was  iHjeonie  a  fashion, 
as  graceful  and  as  eondortinLj  as  the  eourtier's  eni- 
hniidered  mantle  or  the  court  lady's  roln^  of  fur. 

Sucii,  we  may  well   helieve,  was  the  eoni[)lexion  of 
the  entl 


n( 


usiasm  which  animated  some  of  Le  Jeune'8 
)l)le  and  princely  correspondt'iits       But  there  were 


deeper  f(!rvors,  glowin^^  i!i  the  still  depths  of  Convent 
cells,  and  kindling  the  hreasts  of  tlirir  inmates  with 


•hi 


quencliiess  lon_t;ni 


IL!S. 


Yet  we  hear  of  no  zeal  for  th 


mission  amoni^  ri-lii^nous  conununities  of  men.  'I'he 
.Jesuits  rerrarde<l  the  lield  as  their  own,  and  <lesired 
no  rivals.  They  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
(■ana(bi  should  Im)  anotluM-  I'araj^uay.'  It  was  to  the 
comhustihle  hearts  i>f  female  reiduses  that  tlu^  tonih 
was  most  husily  aj)plied;  and  here,  acconlin;^dy, 
hiazed  forth  a  prodii^ious  and  amaziiifr  llame.  "If 
all  had  their  jiious  will,"  writes  Le  .leune,  '"■Quebec 
would  soon  l)e  flooded  with  nuns."- 

Hoth  Mont maj^ny  and  I)(^  Lish;  were  half  church- 
men, for  both  weie  Knights  of  Malta.  More  and 
more  the  powers  spiritual  engrossed  the  colony.  As 
nearly  as  might  be,  the  swonl  itself  was  in  priestly 
hands.     The  Jesuits  were  all   in  all.     Authority,   'b- 

1  "  iliw  H\  c'l'luy  qui  a  csfrit  ci'tto  k'ttrc  a  leu  la  Hclution  do  ce 
qui  SI'  pasHe  au  I'uraj^uais,  quMl  a  veu  ci'  <|ui  yi-  fi-ra  uii  jour  en  la 
Nouui'lli-  Franco."  —  Lf  .leuiu",  litlatiou,  KKJ?,  .'JOt  (CrainoiHy). 

'■*  CMuiulnior,  Le  Nouvrdn  Monde  Ckrtstini,  W,  is  eloquent  on 
this  theme. 
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solute,  and  without  appeal,  was  vested  in  a  council 
composed  of  the  governor,  Le  Jeune,  and  the  syndic, 
an  official  supposed  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants.^  There  was  no  tribunal  of  justice,  and 
the  governor  pronounced  summarily  on  all  complaints. 
Tlie  church  adjoined  the  fort;  and  before  it  was 
planted  a  stake  bearing  a  placard  with  a  prohibition 
against  blasphemy,  drunkenness,  or  neglect  of  mass 
and  other  religious  rites.  To  the  stake  was  also 
attached  a  chain  and  iron  collar;  and  hard  by  was  a 
wooden  horse,  whereon  a  culprit  was  now  and  then 
mounted  by  way  of  example  and  warning. ^  In  a 
community  so  absolutely  priest-governed,  overt  of- 
fences were,  however,  rare ;  and  except  on  the  annual 
arrival  of  tlie  ships  from  France,  when  the  rock 
swarmed  with  godless  sailors,  Quebec  was  a  model 
of  decorum,  and  wore,  as  its  chroniclers  tell  us,  an 
aspect  unspeakably  edifying. 

In  the  year  1640,  various  new  establishments  of 
religion  and  charity  might  have  been  seen  at  Quebec. 
There  was  the  beginning  of  a  college  and  a  seminary 
for  Huron  children,  an  embryo  Ursuline  convent,  an 
incipient  hospital,  and  a  new  Algonquin  mission  at  a 
place  called  Sillery,  four  miles  distant.  Champlain's 
fort  had  been  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt  in  stone  by 
Montmagny,  who  had  also  laid  out  streets  on  the 
site  of  the  future  city,  though  as  yet  the  streets  had 
no  houses.     Behind  the  fort,  and  very  near  it,  stood 

*  Le  Clerc,  Ltnhlissement  de  la  Foi/,  chap.  xv. 
2  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1030, 163, 164  (Cramoisy). 
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the  church  and  a  house  for  the  Jesuits.  Both  were 
of  pine  wood ;  and  this  year,  1640,  both  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  to  be  afterwards  rebuilt  in  stone.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  continued  to  occupy  their  rude 
mission-house  of  Notre-Dame  des  Anges,  on  tlie  St. 
Charles,  where  we  first  found  them. 

The  country  around  Quebec  was  still  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  clearing 
made  by  the  Sieur  Giffard  on  his  seigniory  of  Beau- 
port,  another  made  by  M.  de  Puiseaux  between  Que- 
bec and  Sillery,  and  possibly  one  or  two  feeble 
attempts  in  other  quarters.^  The  total  population 
did  not  much  exceed  two  hundred,  including  women 
and  children.  Of  this  number,  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  agents  of  the  fur  company  known  as  tlie 
"Hundred  Associates,"  and  men  in  their  employ. 
Some  of  these  had  brought  over  their  families.  The 
remaining  inhabitants  were  priests,  nuns,  and  a  very- 
few  colonists. 

The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  was 
bound  by  its  charter  to  send  to  Canada  four  thou- 
sand colonists  before  the  year  1643.2  j^  j^r^^  neither 
the  means  nor  the  will  to  fulfil  this  engagement. 
Some  of  its  members  were  willing  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  for  promoting  the  missions,  and  building  up 

*  For  Giffard,  Puiseaux,  and  other  colonists,  compare  Langevin, 
Notes  sur  les  Archives  de  Notre-Dame  de  Beauport,  5,6,7;  Ferland, 
Notes  sur  les  Archives  de  N.  D.  de  Quebec,  22,  24  (1868) ;  Ibid.,  Cours 
d'Histoire  du  Canada,  i.  266;  Le  Jeuno,  Relation,  1636,  46;  FailloDf 
Histoire  de  la  Colonic  Frangaise,  I.  c.  iv.,  v. 

2  Sec  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  259. 
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a  colony  purely  Catholic.  Others  thought  only  of 
the  profits  of  trade;  and  the  puactical  {iff ail's  of  the 
company  had  j)assed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  this 
portion  of  its  members.  They  sought  to  evade  obli- 
gations the  fulfilment  of  which  would  have  ruined 
them.  Instead  of  sending  out  colonists,  they  granted 
lands  with  the  condition  that  the  grantees  should  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  settlers  to  clear  and  till 
them,  and  these  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Company. * 
The  grantees  took  the  land,  but  rarely  fulfilled  the 
condition.  Some  of  these  grants  were  corrupt  and 
iniquitous.  Thus,  a  son  of  Lauson,  president  of  the 
Company,  received,  in  the  name  of  a  third  person,  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
of  sixty  leagues  front.  To  this  were  added  all  the 
islands  in  that  river,  excepting  those  of  Montreal  and 
Orleans,  together  with  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
in  it  through  its  whole  extent.  ^  Lauson  sent  out  not 
a  single  colonist  to  these  vast  concessions. 

There  was  no  real  motive  for  emigration.  No  per- 
secution expelled  the  colonist  from  his  home;  for 
none  but  good  Catholics  were  tolerated  in  New 
France.     The  settler  could  not  trade  with  the  In- 


1  This  appears  in  many  early  grants  of  the  Company.  Thus,  in 
a  grant  to  Simon  Le  Maitre,  Jan.  16,  1636,  "  que  les  hommes  que  le 
dit  .  .  .  fera  passer  en  la  N.  F.  tourneront  U  la  d^charge  de  la  dite 
Compagnie,"  etc.,  etc.  —  See  Pieces  sur  la  Tenure  Seigneuriale,  pub- 
lished by  the  Canadian  government,  passim. 

^  Archives  du  Seminaire  de  Villemarie,  cited  by  Faillon,  i.  350. 
Lauson's  father  owned  Montreal.  The  son's  grant  extended  from 
the  river  St.  Francis  to  a  point  far  above  Montreal.  —  La  Fontaine, 
Memoir e  sur  la  Famille  de  Lauson. 
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dians,  except  on  condition  of  selling  again  to  the 
Company  at  a  fixed  price.  He  might  hunt,  but  he 
could  not  fish ;  and  he  was  forced  to  beg  or  buy  food 
for  years  before  he  could  obtain  it  from  that  rude  soil 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  his  family. 
The  Company  imported  provisions  every  year  for 
those  in  its  employ;  and  of  these  supplies  a  portion 
was  needed  for  the  relief  of  starving  settlers.  Giffard 
and  his  seven  men  on  his  seigniory  of  Beauport  were 
for  some  time  the  only  settlera  —  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  Hubert  family  —  who  could  support  themselves 
throughout  the  year.  The  rigor  of  the  climate  re- 
pelled the  emigrant;  nor  were  the  attractions  which 
Father  Le  Jeune  held  forth  —  "  piety,  freedom,  and 
independence  "  —  of  a  nature  to  entice  him  across  the 
sea,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  freedom  con- 
sisted in  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  priest 
and  a  soldier,  and  in  tlie  liability,  should  he  forget 
to  go  to  mass,  of  being  made  fast  to  a  post  with  a 
collar  and  chain,  like  a  dog. 

Aside  from  the  fur  trade  of  the  Company,  the 
whole  life  of  the  colony  was  in  missions,  convents, 
religious  schools,  and  hospitals.  Here  on  the  rock  of 
Quebec  were  the  appendages,  useful  and  otherwise, 
of  an  old-established  civilization.  While  as  yet  there 
were  no  inhabitants,  and  no  immediate  hope  of  any, 
there  were  institutions  for  the  care  of  children,  the 
sick,  and  the  decrepit.  All  these  were  supported  by 
a  charity  in  most  cases  precarious.  The  Jesuits  re- 
lied chiefly  on  the  Company,  who  by  the  terms  of 
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their  patent  were  obliged  to  maintain  religious  wor- 
ship.^ Of  the  origin  of  the  convent,  hospital,  and 
seminary  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Quebec  wore  an  aspect  half  military,  half  monastic. 
At  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  squad  of  soldiers  in  the  pay 
of  the  Company  paraded  in  the  fort;  and,  as  in 
Champlain's  time,  the  bells  of  the  church  rang  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Confessions,  masses,  and  pen- 
ances were  punctiliously  observed;  and,  from  the 
governor  to  the  meanest  laborer,  the  Jesuit  watched 
and  guided  all.  The  social  atmosphere  of  New  Eng- 
land itself  was  not  more  suffocating.  By  day  and  by 
night,  at  home,  at  church,  or  at  his  daily  work,  the 
colonist  lived  under  the  eyes  of  busy  and  over-zealous 
priests.  At  times,  the  denizens  of  Quebec  grew  rest- 
less. In  1639,  deputies  were  covertly  sent  to  beg 
relief  in  France,  and  "  to  represent  the  hell  in  which 
the  consciences  of  the  colony  were  kept  by  the  union 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  in  the  same 
hands." 2    In  1642,  partial  and  ineffective  measures 

1  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  that  each  of  its  establishments 
shall  find  a  support  of  its  own,  and  not  be  a  burden  on  the  general 
funds  of  tlie  Society.  The  Relations  are  full  of  appeals  to  the 
charity  of  devout  persons  in  behalf  of  the  missions. 

"  Of  what  use  to  the  country  at  this  period  could  have  been  two 
communities  of  cloistered  nuns  1  "  asks  the  modern  historian  of 
the  Ursulines  of  Quebec ;  and  he  answers  by  citing  the  words  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  when  Rome  was  ravaged  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  the  barbarians,  declared  that  his  only  hope  was  in 
the  prayers  of  the  three  thousand  nuns  then  assembled  in  the  holy 
city.  —  Les  Ursulines  de  Quebec,    Introd,,x\. 

2  "  Pour  leur  representer  la  gehenne  ou  estoient  les  consciences 
de  la  Colonie,  de  se  voir  gouverne  pas  les  mesmes  personnes  pour 
le  spirituel  et  pour  le  temporel."  —  Le  Clerc,  i.  478. 
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were  tiiken,  with  the  countenance  of  Richelieu,  for 
introducing  into  New  France  an  Order  less  greedy  of 
seigniories  and  endowments  than  the  Jesuits,  and  less 
prone  to  political  encroachment.  ^  No  favorable  result 
followed;  and  the  colony  remained  as  before,  in  a 
pitiful  state  of  cramping  and  dwarfing  vassalage. 

This  is  the  view  of  a  heretic.  It  was  the  aim  of 
the  founders  of  New  France  to  build  on  a  foundation 
purely  and  supremely  Catholic.  What  this  involved 
is  plain ;  for  no  degree  of  personal  virtue  is  a  guar- 
anty against  the  evils  which  attach  to  the  temporal 
rule  of  ecclesiastics.  Burning  with  love  and  devotion 
to  Christ  and  his  immaculate  Mother,  the  fervent  and 
conscientious  priest  regards  with  mixed  pity  and  in- 
dignation those  who  fail  in  this  supreme  allegiance. 
Piety  and  charity  alike  demand  that  he  should  bring 
back  the  rash  wanderer  to  the  fold  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter, and  snatch  him  from  the  perdition  into  which  his 
guilt  must  otherwise  plunge  him.  And  while  he,  the 
priest,  himself  yields  reverence  and  obedience  to  the 
Superior,  in  whom  he  sees  the  representative  of 
Deity,  it  behooves  him,  in  his  degree,  to  require 
obedience  from  those  whom  he  imagines  that  God  has 
confided  to  his  guidance.  His  conscience,  then,  acts 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  love  of  power  innate  in  the 
human  heart.  These  allied  forces  mingle  with  a  per- 
plexing subtlety;   pride,  disguised  even  from  itself, 

1  Declaration  de  Pierre  Breant,  par  devant  les  Notaires  du  Roy,  MS. 
The  Order  was  that  of  the  Capuchins,  who,  like  the  the  R^collets, 
are  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans.  TJieir  introduction  into  Canada 
was  prevented ;  but  they  established  themselves  in  Maine. 
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walks  in  the  likeness  of  love  and  duty ;  and  a  thou- 
sand times  on  the  pages  of  history  we  find  Hell  beguil- 
ing the  virtues  of  Heaven  to  do  its  work.  The 
instinct  of  domination  is  a  weed  that  grows  rank  in 
the  shadow  of  the  temple,  climbs  over  it,  possesses 
it,  covers  its  ruin,  and  feeds  on  its  decay.  The  un- 
checked sway  of  priests  has  always  been  the  most 
mischievous  of  tyrannies;  and  even  were  they  all 
well-meaning  and  sincere,  it  would  be  so  still. 

To  the  Jesuits,  the  atmosphere  of  Queliec  was 
well-nigh  celestial.  "In  the  climate  of  New  France," 
they  write,  "one  learns  perfectly  to  seek  only  God, 
to  have  no  desire  but  (lod,  no  purpose  but  for  God." 
And  again :  "  To  live  in  New  France  is  in  truth  to 
live  in  the  bosom  of  God."  "If,"  adds  Le  Jeune, 
"any  one  of  those  who  die  in  this  country  goes  to 
perdition,  I  think  he  will  be  doubly  guilty."* 

The  very  amusements  of  this  pious  community 
were  acts  of  religion.  Thus,  on  the  fete-day  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  patron  of  New  France,  there  was  a  show 
of  fireworks  to  do  him  honor.  In  the  forty  volumes 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations  there  is  but  one  pictorial 
illustration;  and  this  represents  the  pyrotechnic  con- 
trivance in  question,  together  with  a  figure  of  the 


1  "  La  Nouuelle  France  est  vn  vray  climat  oii  on  apprend  par- 
faictement  bien  k  ne  chercher  que  Dieu,  ne  desirer  que  Dieu  seul, 
auoir  I'intention  pureraent  ii  Dieu,  etc.  .  .  .  Viure  en  la  Nouuelle 
France,  c'est  a  vray  dire  viure  dans  le  sein  de  Dieu,  et  ne  respirer 
que  I'air  de  sa  Diuine  conduite."  —  Divers  Sentimens.  "  Si  quelqu'un 
de  ceux  qui  meurent  en  ces  contrees  se  damne,  je  croy  qu'il  eera 
doublement  coupable."  —  Relation,  1040,  5  (Cramoisy). 
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Governor  in  the  act  of  touching  it  off.^  But,  what 
is  more  curious,  a  Catholic  writer  of  the  present  day, 
the  Ah\)6  Faillon,  in  an  elaborate  and  learned  work, 
dilates  at  length  on  tlie  details  of  the  display;  and 
this,  too,  with  a  gravity  wliich  evinces  his  conviction 
that  squibs,  ro(;k(^ts,  blue-lights,  and  serpents  are  im- 
portant instruments  for  the  saving  of  souls. '^  On 
May-Day  of  the  same  year,  1637,  Montmagny  planted 
before  the  church  a  May-pole  surmounted  by  a  triple 
crown,  beneath  which  were  three  symbolical  circles 
decorated  with  wreaths,  and  bearing  severally  the 
names,  lesus,  Maria^  loseph ;  the  soldiera  drew  up 
before  it,  and  saluted  it  with  a  volley  of  nmsketry.^ 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Dauphin's  birth  there 
was  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which  an  unbeliever, 
speaking  Algonquin  for  the  profit  of  the  Indians 
present,  was  hunted  into  Hell  by  fiends.*  Religious 
processions  were  frequent.  In  one  of  them,  the 
Governor  in  a  court  dress  and  a  baptized  Indian  in 
beaver-skins  were  joint  supporters  of  the  canopy 
which  covered  the  Host.'^  In  another,  six  Indians 
led  the  van,  arrayed  each  in  a  velvet  coat  of  scarlet 
and  gold  sent  them  by  the  King.  Then  came  other 
Indian  coP";:?^ts,  two  and  two;  then  the  foundress 
of  the  Ursii  me  convent,  with  Indian  children  in 
French  gowns ;  then  all  the  Indian  girls  and  women, 
dressed  after  their  own  way;  then  the  priests;  then 

1  Relation,  1637,  8.  The  Relations,  as  originally  published,  com- 
prised about  forty  volumes. 

2  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  Frangaise,  i.  291,  292.    «  Relation,  1637,  82. 
*  Vimont,  Relation,  1640,  «.  &  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1638,  6. 
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the  Governor;  and  finally  the  whole  French  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  except  the  artillery-men  at  the 
fort,  who  saluted  with  their  cannon  the  cross  and 
banner  borne  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  When 
all  was  over,  the  Governor  and  the  Jesuits  rewarded 
the  Indians  with  a  feast.* 

Now  let  the  stranger  enter  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  la  Recouvrance,  after  vespers.  It  is  full, 
to  the  very  porch,  —  otficei-s  in  slouched  hats  and 
plumes,  musketeers,  pikemen,  mechanics,  and  labor- 
ers. Here  is  Montmagny  himself;  Kepentigny  and 
Poterie,  gentlemen  of  good  birth;  damsels  of  nur- 
ture ill-fitted  to  the  Canadian  woods;  and,  mingled 
with  these,  the  motionless  Indians,  wrapped  to  the 
throat  in  embroidered  moose-hides.  Le  Jeune,  not 
in  priestly  vestments,  but  in  the  common  black  dress 
of  his  Order,  is  before  the  altar ;  and  on  either  side  is 
a  row  of  small  red-skinned  children  listening  with 
exemplary  decorum,  while,  with  a  cheerful,  smiling 
face,  he  teaches  them  to  kneel,  clasp  their  hands,  and 
sign  the  cross.  All  the  principal  membei-s  of  this 
zealous  community  are  present,  at  once  amused  and 
edified  at  the  grave  deportment,  and  the  prompt, 
shrill  replies  of  the  infant  catechumens;  while  their 
parents  in  the  crowd  grin  delight  at  the  gifts  of  beads 
and  trinkets  with  which  Le  Jeune  rewards  his  most 
proficient  pupils.  ^ 

We  have  seen  the  methods  of  conversion  practised 

^  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1639,  3, 
2  Ibid.,  1037,  122  (Cramoisy). 
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among  the  Hurons.  They  were  much  the  same  at 
Quebec.  The  principal  appeal  was  to  fear.*  "You 
do  good  to  your  friends,"  said  Le  Jeune  to  an  Algon- 
quin chief,  "and  you  burn  your  enemies,  (iod  does 
the  same."  And  he  painted  il(;ll  to  the  startled 
neophyte  as  a  place  where,  when  he  was  hungry,  he 
would  get  nothing  to  eat  but  frogs  and  snakes,  and, 
when  thii-sty,  nothing  to  drink  but  flames. ^  Pictures 
were  found  invaluable.  "These  holy  representa- 
tions," pui-sues  the  Father  Superior,  "are  half  the 
instruction  that  can  be  given  to  the  Indians.  I 
wanted  some  pictures  of  Hell  and  souls  in  perdition, 
and  a  few  were  sent  us  on  paper;  but  they  are  too 
confused.  The  devils  and  the  men  are  so  mixed  up, 
that  one  can  make  out  nothing  without  particular 
attention.  If  three,  four,  or  five  devils  were  painted 
tormenting  a  soul  with  diiferent  punishments,  —  one 
applying  fire,  another  serpents,  another  tearing  him 
with  pincers,  and  another  holding  him  fast  with  a 
chain,  —  this  would  have  a  good  effect,  especially  if 
everything  were  made  distinct,  and  misery,  rage,  and 
desperation  appeared  plainly  in  his  face."^ 

1  Le  Jenne,  Relation,  IGSQ,  119,  and  1037,32  (Cramoisy).  "La 
crainte  est  I'auan  couriere  de  la  foy  dans  ces  esprits  barbares." 

2  Ibid.,  1037,  80-82  (Cramoisy).  "  Avoir  faim  et  ne  manger 
que  des  serpens  et  des  crapaux,  avoir  soif  et  ne  boire  que  des 
flanimes." 

8  "  Lea  heretiques  sont  grandement  blasmables,  de  eondamner  et 
de  briser  les  images  qui  ont  de  si  bons  effets.  Ces  sainctes  figures 
sont  la  moitie  de  I'instruction  qu'on  peut  donner  aux  Sauuages. 
I'auois  desire  quelques  portraits  de  I'enfer  et  de  I'Sme  damnee ;  on 
nous  en  a  enuoye  quelques  vns  et  en  papier,  mais  cela  est  trop 
confus.    Les  diables  sont  tellement  meslez  auec  les  hommes,  qu'on 
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The  preparation  of  tlio  convert  for  baptism  was 
often  very  siiglit.  A  dying  Algonquin,  who,  though 
meagre  as  a  skeleton,  had  thrown  himself,  with  a  last 
effort  of  expiring  ferocity,  on  an  Iroquois  prisoner, 
and  torn  oif  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  wius  baptized  al- 
most innnediately.^  In  the  case  of  converts  in  health 
there  was  far  more  pre[)aration ;  yet  these  often  apos- 
tatized. The  vaiious  objects  of  instruction  may  all 
he  included  in  one  comprehensive  word,  submission, 
—  an  abdication  of  will  and  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
spiritual  director,  who  was  the  interpreter  and  vice- 
gerent of  God.  The  director's  function  consisted  in 
the  enforcement  of  dogmas  by  which  he  had  himself 
been  subdued,  in  which  he  believed  profoundly,  and 
to  which  he  often  clung  with  an  absorbing  enthusi- 

n'y  peut  rien  recognoistre,  qu'auec  vno  particuliere  attention.  Qui 
(It'pcindroit  trois  ou  quatre  ou  cinq  demons,  tourmcntans  vne  &me 
de  diners  supplices,  I'vnluy  appliqnantdes  feiix,  I'autre  des  serpens, 
I'autre  la  tonaillant,  I'autre  la  tenant  lice  auec  des  chaisnes,  cela 
auroit  vn  bon  effet,  notamment  si  tout  estoit  bien  distingufe,  et  que 
la  rage  et  la  tristesse  parussent  bien  en  la  face  de  cette  Sme  deses- 
per6e."  —  Relation,  1037,  32  (Cranioisy). 

*  "Ce  seroit  vne  estrange  cruautu  de  voir  descendre  vne  &nie 
toute  viuante  dans  les  enters,  par  le  refus  d'vn  bien  ^  .  lesus 
Christ  luy  a  acquis  au  prix  de  son  sang."  —  Relation,  1637,  66 
(Cramoisy). 

"  Considerez  d'autre  cote  la  grande  apprehension  que  nous 
avions  sujet  de  redouter  la  guerison  ;  pour  autant  que  bien  souvent 
etant  guferis  il  ne  leur  reste  du  St.  Bapteme  que  le  caract&re."  — 
Lettres  de  Gamier,  MSS. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  make  an  Indian  comprehend  the  nature 
of  baptism.  An  Iroquois  at  Montreal,  hearing  a  missionary  speak- 
ing of  the  water  which  cleansed  the  soul  from  sin,  said  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  it,  as  the  Dutch  had  once  given  him  so  much 
that  they  were  forced  to  tie  him,  hand  and  foot,  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  mischief.  —  Faillon,  ii.  43. 
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asm.  The  Jesuits,  an  Order  thoroughly  and  vehe- 
mently reactive,  had  revived  in  Europe  the  mediit'val 
type  of  Christianity,  witli  all  its  attendant  supersti- 
tions. Of  these  the  Canadian  missions  bear  abundant 
marks.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  labora  of  the  mission- 
aries tended  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
Reclaimed,  as  the  Jesuits  tried  to  reclaim  them,  from 
their  wandering  life,  settled  in  habits  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry, and  reduced  to  a  passive  and  childlike  obedi- 
ence, they  would  have  gained  more  than  enougli  to 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ferocious  and 
miserable  independence.  At  least,  they  would  have 
escaped  annihilation.  The  Society  of  Jesus  aH])ired 
to  the  mastery  of  all  New  France ;  but  the  methods 
of  its  ambition  were  consistent  witli  a  (-liristian 
Ijenevolence.  Had  this  been  otherwise,  it  would 
have  employed  other  instruments.  It  would  not 
have  chosen  a  Jogues  or  a  Garnier.  The  Society 
had  men  for  evdy  work,  and  it  used  them  wisely. 
It  utilized  the  apostolic  virtues  of  its  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries, fanned  their  enthusiasm,  and  decoiuted  it- 
self with  their  martyr  crowns.  With  joy  and  gratu- 
lation,  it  saw  them  rival  in  another  liemisphere  the 
noble  memory  of  its  saint  and  hero,  Francis  Xavier.^ 

I  have  spoken  of  the  colonists  as  living  in  a  state 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  vassalage.  To  this  there 
was  one  exception,  —  a  small   class   of  men  whose 

1  Enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  while  denouncing  them  in  unmeasured 
terms,  speak  in  strong  eulogy  of  many  of  the  Canadian  mission- 
aries.    See,  for  example,  Steinmetz,  History  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  415. 
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home  was  the  forest,  and  their  companions  savages. 
They  followed  the  Indians  in  their  roamings,  lived 
with  them,  grew  familiar  with  their  language,  allied 
themselves  with  their  women,  and  often  became  ora- 
cles in  the  camp  and  leaders  on  the  war-path. 
Champlain's  bold  interpreter,  Etienne  Bruld,  whose 
a,dventures  I  have  recounted  elsewhere,^  maybe  takeii 
as  a  type  of  this  class.  Of  the  rest,  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  Jean  Nicollet,  Jacques  Hertel,  Fran- 
9ois  Marguerie,  and  Nicolas  Marsolet.'^  Doubtless, 
when  they  returned  from  their  rovings,  they  often 
had  pressing  need  of  penance  and  absolution;  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  good  Catholics,  and 
some  of  them  were  zealous  for  the  missions.  Nicollet 
and  others  were  at  times  settled  as  interpreters  at 
Three  Rivers  and  Quebec.  Several  of  them  were 
men  of  great  intelligence  and  an  invincible  courage. 
From  hatred  of  restraint  and  love  of  a  wild  and 
adventurous  independence,  they  encountered  priva- 
tions and  dangers  scarcely  less  than  those  to  which 
the  Jesuit  exposed  himself  from  motives  widely  dif- 
ferent, —  he  from  religious  zeal,  charity,  and  the 
hope  of  Paradise ;  they  simply  because  they  liked  it. 
Some  of  the  best  families  of  Canada  claim  descent 
from  this  vigorous  and  hardy  stock. 

1  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  ii.  234. 

^  See  Ferland,  Notes  sur  les  Registres  de  N.  D.  de  Quebec,  30. 

Nicollet,  especially,  was  a  remarkable  man.  As  early  as  1639, 
he  ascended  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  crossed  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  first  sliown  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Shea.  See  his  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  xx. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1636-1652. 
DEVOTEES  AND  NUNS. 

The  Huron  Seminary.  —  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  :  her  Pioos 
Schemes:  her  Sham  Maukiage  ;  she  visits  the  Ursulines 
OP  Tours.  —  Marie  de  Saint  Bernard.  —  Marie  de  l'Incak- 
NATiON :  her  Enthusiasm;  her  Mystical  Marriage;  her 
Dejection;  her  Mental  Conflicts;  her  Vision;  made 
Superior  OF  THE  Ursulines.  —  The  Hotel-Dieu.  —  The  Voy- 
age to  Canada. —  Sillery.  —  Labors  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Nuns.  —  Character  of  Marie  de  l'Incarnation.  —  Op  Ma- 
dame DE  la  Peltrie. 

Quebec,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  seminary,  a  hospi- 
tal, and  a  convent,  before  it  had  a  population.  It 
will  be  well  to  observe  the  origin  of  these  institutions. 

The  Jesuits  from  the  first  had  cherished  the  plan 
of  a  seminary  for  Huron  boys  at  Quebec.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Company  favored  the  design ;  since  not 
only  would  it  be  an  efficient  means  of  spreading  the 
Faith  and  attaching  the  tribe  to  the  French  interest, 
but  the  children  would  be  pledges  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  parents,  and  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
missionaries  and  trader's  in  the  Indian  towns.*     In 

1  "  M.  dt^  Montmagny  cognoit  bien  riniportance  de  ce  Seminaire 
pour  la  gloire  de  Nostre  Seigneur,  et  pour  le  Commerce  de  ces 
Messieurs."  — jRe/a(ion,  1(537,  209  (Cramoisy). 
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the  summer  of  1636,  Father  Daniel,  descending  from 
the  Huron  country,  worn,  emaciated,  his  cassock 
patched  and  tattered,  and  his  shirt  in  rags,  brought 
with  him  a  boy,  to  whom  two  others  were  soon 
added;  and  through  the  influence  of  the  interpreter, 
Nicollet,  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  by 
several  more.  One  of  them  ran  away,  two  ate  them- 
selves to  death,  a  fourth  was  carried  home  by  his 
father,  while  three  of  those  remaining  stole  a  canoe, 
loaded  it  with  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
and  escaped  in  triumph  with  their  plunder.  ^ 

The  beginning  was  not  hopeful;  but  the  Jesuits 
persevered,  and  at  length  established  their  seminary 
on  a  firm  basis.  The  Marquis  de  Gamache  had  given 
the  Society  six  thousand  crowns  for  founding  a  col- 
lege at  Quebec.  In  1637,  a  year  before  the  building 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Jesuits  began  a  wooden 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  fort;  and  here,  within 
one  enclosure,  was  the  Huron  seminary  and  the  col- 
lege for  French  boys. 

Meanwhile  the  female  children  of  both  races  were 
without  instructors ;  but  a  remedy  was  at  hand.  At 
AleuQon,  in  1603,  was  born  Marie  Madeleine  de 
Chauvigny,  a  scion  of  the  haute  noblesse  of  Normandy. 
Seventeen  years  later  she  v^as  a  young  lady,  abun- 
dantly wilful  and  superabundantly  enthusiastic,  — 
one  who,  in  other  circumstances,  might  perhaps  have 
made  a  romantic  elopement  and  a  mesalliance.'^    But 

1  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1637,  66-59.     Ibid.,  Relation,  1638,  23. 

2  There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  taken  at  a  later  period,  of  which  a 
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her  impressible  and  ardent  nature  was  absorbed  in 
other  objects.  Religion  and  its  ministers  possessed 
her  wholly,  and  all  her  enthusiasm  was  spent  on 
works  of  charity  and  devotion.  Her  father,  passion- 
ately fond  of  her,  resisted  her  inclination  for  the 
cloister,  and  sought  to  wean  her  back  to  the  world ; 
but  she  escaped  from  the  chateau  to  a  neighboring 
convent,  where  she  resolved  to  remain.  Her  father 
followed,  carried  her  home,  and  engaged  her  in  a 
round  of  f§tes  and  hunting  parties,  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  found  herself  surprised  into  a  betrothal  to 
M.  de  la  Peltrie,  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and 
character.  The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one,  and 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  with  an  excellent  grace,  bore 
her  part  in  the  world  she  had  wished  to  renounce. 
After  a  union  of  five  years,  her  husband  died,  and 
she  was  left  a  widow  and  childless  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  She  returned  to  the  religious  ardors  of 
her  girlhood,  again  gave  all  her  thoughts  to  devotion 
and  charity,  and  again  resolved  to  be  a  nun.  She 
had  heard  of  Canada;  and  when  Le  Jeune's  fii-st 
Relations  appeared,  she  read  them  with  avidity. 
"Alas!"  wrote  the  Father,  "is  there  no  charitable 
and  virtuous  lady  who  will  come  to  this  country  to 
gather  up  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  teaching  His  word 
to  the  little  Indian  girls?'*      His  appeal   found  a 

photograph  is  before  me.  She  has  a  semi-religious  dress,  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  large  dark  eyes,  a  smiling  and  mischievous 
mouth,  and  a  face  somewhat  pretty  and  very  coquettish.  An 
engraving  from  the  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  "  Notice  Biographique 
de  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  "  in  Les  Ursulines  de  Quebec,  i.  348. 
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prompt  and  vehement  response  from  the  breast  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  Thenceforth  she  thought  of 
nothing  but  Canada.  In  the  midst  of  her  zeal,  a 
fever  seized  her.  The  physicians  despaired;  but  at 
the  height  of  the  disease  the  patient  made  a  vow  to 
St.  Joseph,  that,  should  God  restore  her  to  health, 
she  would  build  a  house  in  honor  of  Him  in  Canada, 
and  give  her  life  and  her  wealth  to  the  instruction  of 
Indian  girls.  On  the  following  morning,  say  her 
biographers,  the  fever  had  left  her. 

Meanwhile  her  relatives,  or  those  of  her  husband, 
had  confirmed  her  pious  purposes  by  attempting  to 
thwart  them.  They  pronounced  her  a  romantic  vis- 
ionary, incompetent  to  the  charge  of  her  property. 
Her  father,  too,  whose  fondness  for  her  increased 
with  his  advancing  age,  entreated  her  to  remain  with 
him  while  he  lived,  and  to  defer  the  execution  of  her 
plans  till  he  should  be  laid  in  his  grave.  From  en- 
treaties he  passed  to  commands,  and  at  length  threat- 
ened to  disinherit  her  if  she  persisted.  The  virtue  of 
obedience,  for  which  she  is  extolled  by  her  clerical 
biographers,  however  abundantly  exhibited  in  respect 
to  those  who  held  charge  of  her  conscience,  was  sing- 
ularly wanting  towards  the  parent  who  in  the  way  of 
Nature  had  the  best  claim  to  its  exercise;  and  Ma- 
dame de  la  Peltrie  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to 
go  to  Canada.  Her  father,  on  his  part,  was  urgent 
that  she  should  marry  again.  On  this  she  took  coun- 
sel  of  a  Jesuit,^  who,    "having  seriously  reflected 

^  "  Partagec  ainsi  entre  I'amour  filial  et  la  religion,  en  proie  aux 
plus  poignantes  angoisses,  elle  s'adressa  h,  un  religieux  de  la  Com- 
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before  God,"  suggested  a  device,  which  to  the  hereti- 
cal mind  is  a  little  startling,  but  which  commended 
itself  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  as  fitted  at  once  to 
soothe  the  troubled  spirit  of  her  father,  and  to  save 
her  from  the  sin  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  her 
pious  designs. 

Among  her  acquaintance  was  M.  de  Bernicres,  a 
gentleman  of  high  rank,  great  wealth,  and  zealous 
devotion.  She  wrote  to  him,  explained  the  situa- 
tion, and  requested  him  to  feign  a  marriage  with  her. 
His  sense  of  honor  recoiled:  moreover,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  zeal,  he  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  an 
apparent  breach  of  it  would  cause  scandal.  He  con- 
sulted his  spiritual  director  and  a  few  intimate 
friends.  All  agreed  that  the  glory  of  God  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  behooved  him  to  accept  the  some- 
what singular  overtures  of  the  young  widow,  ^  and 
request  her  hand  from  her  father.  M.  de  Chauvigny, 
who  greatly  esteemed  Bernieres,  was  delighted ;  and 
his  delight  was  raised  to  transport  at  the  dutiful  and 
modest  acquiescence  of  his  daughter.  ^     A  betrothal 


pagnie  de  Jdsus,  dont  elle  connaissait  la  prudence  consommee,  et  le 
supplia  de  I'cclairer  de  ses  lumiferes.  Ce  religieux,  apres  y  avoir 
serieusement  reflcichi  devant  Dieu,  lui  rdpondit  qu'il  croyait  avoir 
trouvd  un  moyen  de  tout  concilier."  —  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Marie 
de  I' Incarnation,  243. 

1  Enfin  aprfes  avoir  longtemps  implor^  les  lumieres  du  ciel,  11 
remit  toute  I'aflfaire  entre  les  mains  de  son  directeur  et  de  quelques 
amis  intimes.  Tous,  d'un  commun  accord,  lui  declarbrent  que  la 
gloire  de  Dieu  y  dtait  int^ressee,  et  qu'il  devait  accepter."  — 
Ibid.,  244. 

*  "  TUe  prudent  young  widow  answered  him  with  much  respect 
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took  place ;  all  was  harmony,  and  for  a  time  no  more 
was  said  of  disinheriting  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  or 
putting  her  in  wardship. 

Bernidres's  scruples  returned.  Divided  between 
honor  and  conscience,  he  postponed  the  marriage, 
until  at  length  M.  de  Chauvigny  conceived  misgiv- 
ings, and  again  began  to  speak  of  disinheriting  his 
daughter  unless  the  engagement  was  fulfilled. ^  Ber' 
nieres  yielded,  and  went  with  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 
to  consult  "the  most  eminent  divines."'^  A  sham 
marriage  took  place,  and  she  and  her  accomplice  ap- 
peared in  public  as  man  and  wife.  Her  relatives, 
however,  had  already  renewed  their  attempts  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  control  of  her  property.  A  suit,  of 
what  nature  does  not  appear,  had  been  decided 
against  her  at  Caen,  and  she  had  appealed  to  the 
Parliament  of  Normandy.  Her  lawyers  were  in  de- 
spair; but,  as  her  biographer  justly  observes,  "the 
saints  have  resources  which  others  have  not."      A 

and  modesty,  that,  as  she  knew  M.  de  Bernieres  to  be  a  favorite 
with  liim,  she  also  preferred  him  to  all  others." 

The  above  is  from  a  letter  of  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  translated 
by  Mother  St.  Thomas,  of  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Quebec,  in  her 
Life  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  41.  Compare  Les  UrsuUnes  de  Quebec, 
10,  and  the  "  Notice  Biographique  "  in  the  same  volume. 

1  "  Our  virtuous  widow  did  not  lose  courage.  As  she  had  given 
her  confidence  to  M.  de  Bernifercs,  she  informed  him  of  all  that 
passed,  while  she  flattered  her  father  each  day,  telling  him  that 
this  nobleman  was  too  honorable  to  fail  in  keeping  his  word."  — 
St.  Thomas,  Life  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  42. 

2  "  He  [Bernieres]  went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
where  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other,  and 
consulting  the  most  eminent  divines  on  the  means  of  effecting  this 
pretended  marriage,"  — /6irf.,  43. 
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vow  to  St.  Joseph  secured  his  intercession  and  gained 
her  case.  Another  thought  now  filled  her  with  agi- 
tation. Her  plans  were  laid,  and  the  time  of  action 
drew  near.  How  could  she  endure  the  distress  of 
her  father,  when  he  learned  that  she  had  deluded 
him  with  a  false  marriage,  and  that  she  and  all  that 
was  hers  were  hound  for  the  wilderness  of  Canada  ? 
Happily  for  him,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  in  ignorance 
of  the  deceit  that  had  heen  practised  upon  him.^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  quality  of  Ma- 
dame de  la  Peltrie's  devotion,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  its  sincerity  or  its  ardor;  and  yet 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  her  the  signs  of  that 
restless  longing  for  cclat^   which  with  some  women 


il 


1  It  will  he  of  interest  to  observe  the  view  taken  of  this  pre- 
tended marriage  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie's  Catholic  biographers. 
Charlevoix  tells  the  story  without  comment,  but  with  apparent 
approval.  Sainte-Foi,  in  his  Premieres  UrsuUnes  de  France,  says, 
that,  as  God  had  taken  her  under  His  guidance,  we  should  not  ven- 
ture to  criticise  her.  Casgrain,  in  his  Vie  de  Marie  de  I' Incarnation, 
p.  247,  remarks  :  — 

"  Une  telle  conduite  pent  encore  aujourd'hui  paraitre  etrangc  k 
bien  des  personnes;  mais  outre  que  I'avenir  fit  bien  voir  que  c'e'tait 
une  inspiration  du  ciel,  nous  pouvons  rcpondre,  avec  un  savant  et 
pieux  auteur,  que  nous  ne  devons  point  juger  ceux  que  Dieu  se 
charge  lui-meme  de  conduire." 

Mother  St.  Thomas  highly  approves  the  proceeding,  and  says :  — 

"Thus  ended  the  pretended  engagement  of  this  virtuous  lady 
and  gentleman,  which  caused,  at  the  time,  so  much  inquiry  and 
excitement  among  the  nobility  in  France,  and  which,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  cannot  fail  exciting  feelings  of  admiration 
in  the  heart  of  every  virtuous  woman!" 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  the  book  from  which  the  above  is 
taken  was  written  a  few  years  since,  in  so-called  English,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec. 
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is  a  rulinj:]f  passion.  When,  in  company  with  Ber- 
niores,  she  passed  from  Alen^-on  to  Tours,  and  from 
Tours  to  Paris,  an  object  of  attention  to  nuns, 
priests,  and  prehites,  —  when  the  Queen  herself  sum- 
moned her  to  an  interview,  —  it  may  l)e  tliat  the  pro- 
found contentment  of  soul  ascribed  to  her  had  its 
origin  in  sources  not  exclusively  of  the  spirit.  At 
Toui-s,  she  repaired  to  the  Ursuline  convent.  The 
Superior  and  all  the  nuns  met  her  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  cloister,  and,  separating  into  two  rows  as  she 
appeared,  sang  the  Vctii  Creator^  while  the  bell  of 
the  monastery  sounded  its  loudest  peal.  Then  they 
led  her  in  triumph  to  their  church,  sang  Te  Deum, 
and,  while  the  honored  guest  knelt  before  the  altar, 
all  the  sisterhood  knelt  around  her  in  a  semicircle. 
Their  hearts  beat  high  within  them.  That  day  they 
were  to  know  who  of  their  number  were  chosen  for 
the  new  convent  of  Quebec,  of  which  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  was  to  be  the  foundress ;  and  when  their  de- 
votions were  over,  they  flung  themselves  at  her  feet, 
each  begging  with  tears  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  her. 
Aloof  from  this  throng  of  enthusiastic  suppliants 
stood  a  young  nun,  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  too  timid 
and  too  modest  to  ask  the  boon  for  which  her  fervent 
heart  was  longing.  It  was  granted  without  asking. 
This  delicate  girl  was  chosen,  and  chosen  wisely.^ 

1  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Marie  de  I' Incarnation,  271-273.  There  is  a 
long  account  of  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  by  Ragueneau,  in  the  Rela- 
tion of  1652.  Here  it  is  said  that  she  showed  an  unaccountable 
indifference  as  to  wliether  she  went  to  Canada  or  not,  which,  how- 
ever, was  followed  by  an  ardent  desire  to  go. 
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There  was  another  nun  who  stood  apart,  silent  and 
motionless,  —  a  stately  figure,  with  features  strongly 
marked  and  perhaps  somewhat  masculine ;  ^  but,  if 
so,  they  belied  her,  for  Marie  de  I'lncarnation  was  a 
woman  to  the  core.  For  her  there  was  no  need  of 
entreaties;  for  she  knew  that  the  Jesuits  had  made 
her  their  choice,  as  Superior  of  the  new  convent. 
She  was  born,  forty  years  before,  at  Tours,  of  a  good 
bourgeois  family.  As  she  grew  up  towards  maturity, 
her  qualities  soon  declared  themselves.  She  had 
uncommon  talents  and  strong  religious  susceptibili- 
ties, joined  to  a  vivid  imagination,  —  an  alliance  not 
always  desirable  under  a  form  of  faith  where  both  are 
excited  by  stimulants  so  many  and  so  powerful. 
Like  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  she  married,  at  the  de- 
sire of  her  parents,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  The  mar- 
riage was  not  happy.  Her  biographers  say  that  there 
was  no  fault  on  either  side.  Apparently,  it  was  a 
severe  case  of  "incompatibility."  She  sought  her 
consolation  in  the  churches;  and  kneeling  in  dim 
chapels,  held  communings  with  Christ  and  the  an- 
gels. At  the  end  of  two  years  her  husband  died, 
leaving  her  with  an  infant  son.  She  gave  him  to  the 
charge  of  her  sister,  abandoned  herself  to  solitude 
and  meditation,  and  became  a  mystic  of  the  intense 
and  passional  school.     Yet  a  strong  maternal  instinct 

1  There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  her,  taken  some  years  later,  of 
which  a  photograph  is  before  me.  When  she  was  "  in  the  world," 
her  stately  proportions  are  said  to  have  attracted  general  attention. 
Her  family  name  was  Marie  Guyard.  She  was  born  on  the  eighteenth 
of  October,  169'j, 
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battled  painfully  in  her  breast  with  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious vocation.  Dreams,  visions,  interior  voices, 
ecstasies,  revulsions,  periods  of  rapture  and  periods 
of  deep  dejection,  made  up  the  agitated  tissue  of  her 
life.  She  fasted,  wore  hair-cloth,  scourged  herself, 
washed  dishes  among  the  servants,  and  did  their 
most  menial  work.  She  heard,  in  a  trance,  a  mirac- 
ulous voice.  It  was  that  of  Christ,  promising  to 
become  her  spouse.  Months  and  years  passed,  full 
of  troubled  hopes  and  fears,  when  again  the  voice 
sounded  in  her  ear,  with  assurance  that  the  promise 
was  fulfilled,  and  that  she  was  indeed  his  bride. 
Now  ensued  phenomena  which  are  not  infrequent 
among  Roman  Catholic  female  devotees  when  unmar- 
ried, or  married  unhappily,  and  which  have  their 
source  in  the  necessities  of  a  woman's  nature.  To 
her  excited  thought  her  divine  spouse  became  a  liv- 
ing presence;  and  her  language  to  him,  as  recorded 
by  herself,  is  that  of  the  most  intense  passion.  She 
went  to  prayer,  agitated  and  tremulous,  as  if  to  a 
meeting  with  an  earthly  lover.  "  O  my  Love !  "  she 
exclaimed,  "when  shall  I  embrace  you?  Have  you 
no  pity  on  me  in  the  torments  that  I  suffer?  Alas! 
alas !  my  Love,  my  Beauty,  my  Life !  instead  of  heal- 
ing my  pain,  you  take  pleasure  in  it.  Come,  let  me 
embrace  you,  and  die  in  your  sacred  arms!"  And 
again  she  writes :  "  Then,  as  I  was  spent  with  fatigue, 
I  was  forced  to  say,  *  My  divine  Love,  since  you  wish 
me  to  live,  I  pray  you  let  me  rest  a  little,  that  I  may 
the  better  .serve  you ; '  and  I  promised  him  that  after- 
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ward  I  would  suffer  myself  to  consume  in  his  chaste 
and  divine  embraces."^ 

Clearly,  here  is  a  case  for  the  physiologist  as  well 
as  the  theologian;  and  the  "holy  widow,"  as  her 
biographers  call  her,  becomes  an  example,  and  a 
lamentable  one,  of  the  tendency  of  the  erotic  princi- 
ple to  ally  itself  with  high  religious  excitement. 

But  the  wings  of  imagination  will  tire  and  droop, 
the  brightest  dream-land  of  contemplative  fancy  grow 

1  "  Allant  k  I'oraison,  je  tressaillois  en  moi-meme,  et  disois : 
AUons  dans  la  solitude,  mon  eher  amour,  afin  que  je  vous  embrasse 
h.  mon  aise,  et  que,  respirant  mon  ame  en  vous,  elle  ne  soit  plus  que 
vous-meme  par  union  d'amour.  .  .  .  Puis,  mon  corps  e'tant  brise  de 
fatigues,  j'e'tois  contrainte  dedire:  Mon  divin  amour,  je  vous  prie 
de  me  laisser  prendre  un  peu  de  repos,  afin  que  je  puisse  mieux  vous 
servir,  puisque  vous  voulez  que  je  vive.  .  .  .  Je  le  priois  de  me 
laisser  agir ;  lui  promettant  de  me  laisser  apr&s  cela  consumer  dans 
ses  chastes  et  divins  embrassemens.  .  .  .  O  amour !  quand  vous 
embrasserai-je  ?  N'avez-vous  point  pitie  de  moi  dans  le  tourment 
que  je  souttre '?  lielas !  helas !  mon  amour,  ma  beaute,  ma  vie!  au 
lieu  de  me  guerir,  vous  vous  plaisez  a  mes  maux.  Venez  done  que 
je  vous  embrasse,  et  que  je  meure  entre  vos  bras  sacrez ! " 

The  above  passages,  from  various  pages  of  her  journal,  will 
suffice,  though  they  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  these  strange 
extravagances.  What  is  most  astonishing  is,  that  a  man  of  sense 
like  Charlevoix,  in  his  JJj'e  of  Marie  de  l' Inciiiiution,  should 
extract  them  in  full,  as  matter  of  edification  and  evidence  of  saint- 
ship.  Her  recent  biographer,  the  Abbe  Casgrain,  refrains  from 
quoting  them,  though  he  mentions  them  approvingly  as  evincing 
fervor.  The  Abbe'  Racine,  in  his  Discours  a  l' Occasion  du  192^'"'' 
Anniversaire  de  I'heureuse  Mort  de  la  Yen.  Mere  de  I'lncurnation, 
delivered  at  Quebec;  in  18(54,  speaks  of  them  as  transcendent  proofs 
of  the  supreme  favor  of  Heaven.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  Marie  de 
rincarnation  also  had  mystical  marriages  with  Christ;  and  the 
impassioned  rhapsodies  of  one  of  them  being  overheard,  she  nearly 
lost  her  character,  as  it  was  thought  that  she  was  apostrophizing 
an  earthly  lover. 
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dim,  and  an  abnormal  tension  of  the  faculties  find  its 
inevitable  reaction  at  last.  From  a  condition  of 
liighest  exaltation,  a  mystical  heaven  of  light  and 
glory,  the  unhappy  dreamer  fell  back  to  a  dreary 
earth,  or  rather  to  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  misery. 
Ifer  biographers  tell  us  that  she  became  a  prey  to 
dejection,  and  to  thoughts  of  infidelity,  despair, 
estrangement  from  God,  aversion  to  mankind,  pride, 
vanity,  impurity,  and  a  supreme  disgust  at  the  rites 
of  religion.  Exhaustion  produced  common-sense, 
and  the  dreams  which  had  been  her  life  now  seemed 
a  tissue  of  illusions.  Her  confessor  became  a  weari- 
ness to  her,  and  his  words  fell  dead  on  her  ear. 
Indeed,  she  conceived  a  repugnance  to  the  holy  man. 
Her  old  and  favorite  confessor,  her  oracle,  guide,  and 
comforter,  had  lately  been  taken  from  her  by  promo- 
tion in  the  Church,  —  which  may  serve  to  explain  her 
dejection ;  and  the  new  one,  jealous  of  his  predecessor, 
told  her  that  all  his  counsels  had  been  visionary  and 
dangerous  to  her  soul.  Having  overwhelmed  her  with 
this  announcement,  he  left  her,  apparently  out  of 
patience  with  her  refractory  and  gloomy  mood ;  and 
she  remained  for  several  months  deprived  of  spiritual 
guidance.^  Two  years  elapsed  before  her  mind  re- 
covered its  tone,  when  she  soared  once  more  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  imaginative  devotion. 

Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  we  have  seen,  was  unre- 
lenting in  every  practice  of  humiliation,  —  dressed 
in  mean  attire,  did  the  servants'  work,  nursed  sick 

1  Casgrain,  195-197. 
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beggars,  and,  in  her  meditations,  taxed  lier  hrain 
with  metaphysical  processes  of  self-annihilation.  And 
yet  when  one  reads  her  "Spiritual  Lettera,"  tlie  con- 
viction of  an  enormous  spiritual  pride  in  the  writer 
can  hardly  he  repressed.  She  aspired  to  that  imier 
circle  of  the  faithful,  that  aristocracy  of  devotion, 
which,  while  the  common  herd  of  Christians  are  bus- 
ied with  the  duties  of  life,  eschews  the  visible  and 
the  present,  and  claims  to  live  only  for  God.  In  her 
strong  maternal  affection  she  saw  a  luro  to  divert 
her  from  the  path  of  perfect  saintship.  Love  for  her 
child  long  withheld  her  from  becoming  a  nun;  but 
at  last,  fortified  by  her  confessor,  she  left  him  to  his 
fate,  took  the  vows,  and  immured  herself  with  the 
Ui-sulines  of  Tours.  The  boy,  frenzied  by  his  deser- 
tion, and  urged  on  by  indignant  relatives,  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  made  his  way  into  the  refectory 
of  the  convent,  screaming  to  the  horrified  nuns  to 
give  him  back  his  mother.  As  he  grew  older,  her 
anxiety  increased;  and  at  length  she  heard  in  lier 
seclusion  that  he  had  fallen  into  ])ad  company,  had 
left  tlie  relative  who  had  slieltered  him,  and  run  off, 
no  one  knew  whither.  Tlie  wretched  mother,  torn 
with  anguish,  hastened  for  consolation  to  her  con- 
fessor, who  met  her  with  stern  upbraidings.  Yet 
even  in  this  her  intensest  ordeal  her  enthusiasm  and 
her  native  fortitude  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  calmness,  till  she  learned  that  the  boy  had 
been  found  and  brought  back. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  woman,  whose  habit- 
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ual  state  was  one  of  mystical  abstraction,  was  gifted 
to  a  rare  degree  with  the  faculties  most  useful  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  She  had  spent  several  yeai*s 
in  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law.  Here,  on  the  one 
hand,  her  vigils,  visions,  and  penances  set  utterly  at 
naught  the  order  of  a  well-governed  family;  while, 
on  the  other,  she  made  amends  to  her  impatient  rela- 
tive by  able  and  efficient  aid  in  the  conduct  of  his 
public  and  private  affaire.  Her  biographers  say,  and 
doubtless  with  truth,  that  her  heart  was  far  away 
from  these  mundane  interests ;  yet  her  talent  for  busi- 
ness was  not  the  less  displayed.  Her  spiritual  guides 
were  aware  of  it,  and  saw  clearly  tliat  gifts  so  useful 
to  the  world  might  be  made  equally  useful  to  the 
Church.  Hence  it  was  that  she  was  chosen  Superior 
of  the  convent  which  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  was  about 
to  endow  at  Quebec. ^ 

Yet  it  was  from  heaven  itself  that  Marie  de  1' In- 
carnation received  her  fii-st  "  vocation "  to  Canada. 
The  miracle  was  in  this  wise. 

In  a  dream  she  beheld  a  lady  unknown  to  her. 
She  took  her  hand ;  and  the  two  journeyed  together 
westward,  towards  the  sea.  They  soon  met  one  of 
the  Apostles,  clothed  all  in  white,  who,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  directed  them  on  their  way.  They  now 
entered  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnificence.  Be- 
neath their  feet  was  a  pavement  of  squares  of  white 

1  The  combination  of  religious  entlmsiasm,  however  extravagant 
and  visionary,  with  a  talent  for  business,  is  not  very  rare.  Nearly 
all  the  founders  of  monastic  Orders  are  examples  of  it. 
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marble,  spotted  with  vermilion,  and  intersected  with 
lines  of  vivid  scarlet;  and  all  around  stood  monas- 
teries of  matchless  architecture.  But  the  two  trav- 
ellers, without  stopping  to  admire,  moved  swiftly  on 
till  they  beheld  the  Virgin  seated  with  her  Infant 
Son  on  a  small  temple  of  white  marble,  which  served 
her  as  a  throne.  She  seemed  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  of  a  "ravishing  lieauty."  Her  head  was 
turned  aside ;  she  was  gazing  fixedly  on  a  wild  waste 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  half  concealed  in  mist. 
Marie  de  I'lncarnation  approached  with  outstretched 
arms,  adoring.  The  vision  bent  towards  her,  and, 
smiling,  kissed  her  three  times ;  whereupon,  in  a  rap- 
ture, the  dreamer  awoke.* 

She  told  the  vision  to  Father  Dinet,  a  Jesuit  of 
Tours.  He  was  at  no  loss  for  an  interpretation. 
The  land  of  mists  and  mountains  was  Canada,  and 
thither  the  Virgin  called  her.  Yet  one  mystery  re- 
mained unsolved.  Who  was  the  unknown  companion 
of  her  dream?  Several  years  had  passed,  and  signs 
from  heaven  and  inward  voices  had  raised  to  an  in- 
tense fervor  her  zeal  for  her  new  vocation,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  she  saw  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  on  her 
visit  to  the  convent  at  Tours,  and  recognized,  on  the 
instant,  the  lady  of  her  nocturnal  vision.  No  one  can 
be  surprised  at  this  who  has  considered  with  the  slight- 
est attention  the  phenomena  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

1  Marie  de  I'lncarnation  recounts  this  dream  at  great  length  in 
her  letters,  and  Casgrain  copies  the  whole,  verbatim,  as  a  revelation 
from  God. 
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On  the  fourth  of  May,  1639,  Madame  de  la  Pel- 
trie,  Marie  de  I'lncaniatiun,  Marie  de  St.  Bernard, 
and  another  Ursuline  embarked  at  Dieppe  for  Can- 
ada. In  the  ship  were  also  three  young  hospital 
nuns,  sent  out  to  found  at  Quebec  a  Hotel-Dieu, 
endowed  by  the  famous  niece  of  Richelieu,  the  Du- 
chesse  d'Aiguillon.^  Here,  too,  were  the  Jesuits 
Chaumonot  and  Poncet,  on  the  way  to  tlieir  mission, 
togetlier  with  Father  Vimont,  who  was  to  succeed 
Le  Jeune  in  his  post  of  Superior.  To  the  nuns,  pale 
from  their  cloistered  seclusion,  there  was  a  strange 
and  startling  novelty  in  this  new  world  of  life  and 
action,  —  the  ship,  the  sailors,  the  shouts  of  com- 
mand, the  flapping  of  sails,  the  salt  wind,  and  the 
boisterous  sea.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious. 
Sometimes  they  lay  in  their  berths,  sea-sick  and 
woe-begone ;  sometimes  they  sang  in  choir  on  deck, 
or  heard  mass  in  the  cabin.  Once,  on  a  misty 
morning,  a  wild  cry  of  alarm  startled  crew  and  pas- 
sengers alike.  A  huge  iceberg  was  drifting  close 
upon  them.  The  peril  was  extreme.  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  clung  to  Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  who  stood 
perfectly  calm,  and  gathered  her  gown  about  her  feet 
that  she  might  drown  with  decency.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  they  were  saved  by  a  vow  to  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Vimont  offered  it  in  behalf 
of  all  the  company,  and  tlie  ship  glided  into  the  open 
sea  unharmed. 

They  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on  the  fifteenth  of  July; 

1  Juchereau,  Histoire  de  I'HStel-Dieu  de  Quebec,  4. 
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and  the  nuns  ascended  to  Quebec  in  a  small  craft 
deeply  laden  with  salted  codfish,  on  which,  uncooked, 
they  subsisted  until  the  fii-st  of  August,  when  they 
reached  their  destination.  Cannon  roared  welcome 
from  the  fort  and  batteries;  all  labor  ceased;  the 
storehouses  were  closed;  and  the  zealous  Mont- 
magny,  with  a  train  of  priests  and  soldiers,  met  the 
new-comers  at  the  landing.  All  the  nuns  fell  pros- 
trate, and  kissed  the  sacred  soil  of  Canada.  ^  They 
heard  mass  at  the  church,  dined  at  the  fort,  and  pres- 
ently set  forth  to  visit  the  new  settlement  of  Sillery, 
four  miles  above  Quebec. 

Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who 
had  once  filled  the  liighest  offices  under  the  Queen 
Marie  de  Mddicis,  had  now  severed  his  connection 
with  his  Order,  renounced  the  world,  and  become  a 
priest.  He  devoted  his  vast  revenues  —  for  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  Pope  had  freed  him  from  his  vow  of 
poverty  —  to  the  founding  of  religious  establish- 
ments. ^  Among  other  endowments,  he  had  placed 
an  ample  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  at  the 
spot  which  still  bears  his  name.  On  the  strand  of 
Sillery,   between   the   river  and  the   woody  heights 

1  Juchereau,  14 ;  Le  Clerc,  ii.  33 ;  Ragucneau,  Vie  de  Catherine 
de  St.  Auf/ustin,  "Epistre  dedicatoire ; "  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1G39, 
chap.  ii. ;  Charlevoix,  Vie  de  Marie  de  I' Incarnation,  264 ;  "  Acta  de 
Reception,"  in  Les  Ursulines  de  Quebec,  i.  21. 

2  See  Vie  de  I'lllustre  Serviteur  de  Dieu  Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery ; 
also  Etudes  et  Recherches  Biocjraphiques  sur  le  Chevalier  Noel  Brulart 
de  Sillery,  and  several  documents  in  Martin's  translation  of  Bressani, 
Appendix  IV. 
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behind,  were  clustered  the  small  log-cabins  of  a  num- 
ber of  Algonquin  converts,  together  with  a  church, 
a  mission-house,  and  Jin  infirmary,  —  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the 
six  nuns  were  now  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
scene  delighted  and  edified  them;  and,  in  the  trans- 
ports of  their  zeal,  they  seized  and  kissed  every  fe- 
male Indian  child  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands, 
"without  minding,"  says  Father  Le  Jeune,  "whether 
they  were  dirty  or  not. "  "  Love  and  charity, "  he  adds, 
"triumphed  over  every  human  consideration."^ 

The  nuns  of  the  H6tel-Dieu  soon  after  took  up 
their  abode  at  Sillery,  whence  they  removed  to  a 
house  built  for  them  at  Quebec  by  their  foundress, 
the  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon.  The  Ursulines,  in  the 
absence  of  better  quarters,  were  lodged  at  first  in  a 
small  wooden  tenement  under  the  rock  of  Quebec,  at 
the  brink  of  the  river.  Here  they  were  soon  beset 
with  such  a  host  of  children  that  the  floor  of  their 
wretched  te.idment  was  covered  with  beds,  and  their 
toil  had  no  respite.  Then  came  the  small-pox,  carry- 
ing death  and  terror  among  the  neighboring  Indians. 
These  thronged  to  Quebec  in  misery  and  desperation, 
begging  succor  from  the  French.  The  laboi-s  both  of 
the  Ursulines  and  of  the  hospital  nuns  were  prodi- 
gious. In  the  infected  air  of  their  miserable  hovels, 
where  sick  and  dying  savages  covered  the  floor,  and 

^  "  .  .  .  sans  prendre  garde  si  ces  petits  enfans  sa  vages  estoient 
sales  ou  non ;  ...  la  loy  d'amour  et  do  charite  I'emportoit  par 
dessus  toutes  lea  considerations  humaines."  —  Relation,  1639,  26 
(Cramoisy). 
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were  packed  one  above  anotlu  j  in  K  "'is,  —  aid  at! 
that  is  most  distressing  and  ninHt  ♦  voltiug.  vith  lit- 
tle food  and  less  sleep,  these  wonit-i  j/jussed  Uit;  rough 
l)eginning  of  their  new  life.  Several  of  tJioni  fell  ill. 
But  the  excess  of  the  evil  at  length  brought  relief; 
for  so  many  of  the  Indians  died  in  these  i)est-houses 
that  the  survivors  shunned  them  in  horror. 

But  how  did  these  women  bear  themselves  amid 
toils  so  arduous?  A  pleasant  record  has  come  down 
to  us  of  one  of  them,  —  that  fail-  and  delicate  girl, 
Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  called  in  the  convent  Sister 
St.  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen  at  Toui-s  as  the 
companion  of  Marie  de  1' Incarnation.  Another  Ui-su- 
line,  writing  at  a  period  when  the  severity  of  their 
labors  was  somewhat  relaxed,  says,  "Her  disposition 
is  charming.  In  our  times  of  recreation,  she  often 
makes  us  cry  with  laughing :  it  would  be  hard  to  be 
melancholy  when  slie  is  near."  ^ 

It  was  three  years  later  before  the  Uraulines  and 
their  pupils  took  possession  of  a  massive  convent  of 
stone,  built  for  them  on  the  site  which  they  still 
occupy.  Money  had  failed  before  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  interior  was  as  unfinished  as  a  barn.''^ 
Beside   the   cloister  stood  a  large  ash-tree;   and  it 

1  Lettre  de  la  Mbre  S*^  Claire  a  une  de  ses  Soeurs  Ursulines  de  Paris, 
Quebec,  2  Sept.,  1640.     See  Les  Ursulines  de  Quebec,  i.  38. 

2  The  interior  was  finished  after  a  year  or  two,  with  cells  as 
usual.  There  were  four  chimneys,  with  fireplaces  burning  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  cords  of  wood  in  a  winter ;  and  though  the 
nuns  were  boxed  up  in  beds  which  closed  like  chests,  Marie  de 
I'Incarnation  complains  bitterly  of  the  cold.  See  her  letter  of  Aug. 
26. 1644. 
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stands  tliero  still.  Beneuth  its  sha(U%  says  the  con- 
vent tradition,  Mario  (h  1' Incarnation  and  her  ii'ins 
instructed  tlie  Indian  children  in  the  truths  of  salva- 
tion; but  it  might  seem  rash  to  afHinn  that  their 
teachings  were  always  either  wise  or  useful,  suce 
Father  Viiuont  tells  us  approvingly  that  they  reared 
their  i)upils  in  so  chaste  a  horror  of  the  other  sex, 
that  a  little  girl,  whom  ;i  man  had  playfully  taken  by 
the  hand,  ran  crying  to  a  bowl  of  water  to  wash  off 
the  unhallowcid  influence.* 

Now  and  henceforward  one  figure  stands  nobly 
conspicuous  in  this  devoted  sisterhood.  Marie  de 
r Incarnation,  no  longer  lost  in  the  vagaries  of  an 
insane  mysticism,  but  engaged  in  the  duties  of  (Chris- 
tian charity  and  the  responsibilities  of  an  arduous 
post,  displays  an  ability,  a  fortitude,  and  an  earnest- 
ness which  command  respect  and  admiration.  Her 
mental  intoxication  had  ceased,  or  recurred  only  at 
intervals;  and  false  excitements  no  longer  sustained 
her.  She  was  racked  with  constant  anxieties  about 
her  son,  and  was  often  in  a  condition  described  by 
her  biographers  as  a  "  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  con- 
solations." Her  position  was  a  very  difficult  one. 
She  herself  speaks  of  her  life  as  a  succession  of 
crosses  and  humiliations.  Some  of  these  were  due 
to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  who  in  a  freak  of  enthusi- 
asm abandoned  her  Ursulines  for  a  time,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  leaving  them  in  the  utmost  destitution. 
There  were  dissensions  to  be  healed  among  them; 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1642, 112  (Cramoisy). 
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and  money,  everything,  in  sliort,  to  be  provided. 
Mario  de  T Incarnation,  in  her  saddest  moments, 
neitlior  failed  in  judgment  nor  slackened  in  effort. 
She  carried  on  a  vast  correspondence,  embracing 
every  one  in  France  who  could  aid  her  infant  com- 
munity with  money  or  influence;  she  harmonized 
and  regulated  it  with  excellent  skill;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  relentless  austerities,  she  was  loved  as  u 
mother  by  her  pupils  and  dei)endant«.  Catholic 
writers  extol  her  as  a  saint. ^  Protestants  may  see 
in  her  a  Christian  heroine,  admirable,  with  all  her 
follies  and  her  faults. 

The  traditions  of  the  Ursulines  are  full  of  the  vir- 
tues of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  —  her  humility,  her 
charity,  her  penances,  and  her  acts  of  mortification. 
No  doubt,  with  some  little  allowance,  these  traditions 
are  true ;  but  there  is  more  of  reason  than  of  unchari- 
tableness  in  the  belief,  that  her  zeal  would  have  been 
less  ardent  and  sustained  if  it  had  had  fewer  specta- 
tors. She  was  now  fairly  committed  to  the  conven- 
tual life,  her  enthusiasm  was  kept  within  prescribed 
bounds,  and  she  was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  own 
movements.     On  the  one  hand,  she  was  anxious  to 

*  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  Sister  Anne  de  S'e  Claire,  an 
Ursuline  who  came  to  Quebec  in  1040,  written  soon  after  her  arrival, 
and  containing  curious  evidence  that  a  reputation  of  saintship 
already  attached  to  Marie  de  ITncarnation.  "When  I  spoke  to 
her,"  writes  Sister  Anne,  speaking  of  her  first  interview,  "I  per- 
ceived in  the  air  a  certain  odor  of  sanctity,  which  gave  me  the  sen- 
sation of  an  agreeable  perfume."  See  the  letter  in  a  recent  Catholic 
work,  Les  Ursulines  de  Quebec,  i.  38,  where  the  passage  is  printed  in 
Italics,  as  worthy  the  especial  attention  of  the  pious  reader. 
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accumulate  merits  against  the  Day  of  Judgment; 
and,  on  the  other,  she  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
applause  which  the  sacrifice  of  her  fortune  and  her 
acts  of  piety  had  gained  for  her.  Mortal  vanity  takes 
many  shapes.  Sometimes  it  arrays  itself  in  silk  and 
jewels;  sometimes  it  walks  in  sackcloth,  and  speaks 
the  language  of  self-abasement.  In  the  convent,  as 
in  the  world,  the  fair  devotee  thirsted  for  admiration. 
The  halo  of  saintship  glittered  in  her  eyes  like  a  dia- 
mond crown,  and  she  aspired  to  outshine  her  sisters 
in  humility.  She  was  as  sincere  as  Simeon  Stylites 
on  his  column;  and,  like  him,  found  encouragement 
and  comfort  in  the  gazing  and  wondering  eyes 
below.  ^ 


fi 


1  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  died  in  her  convent  in  1671.  Marie  de 
rincarnation  died  the  following  year.  She  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  her  son  had  fulfilled  her  ardent  wishes,  and  become  a 
priest. 
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